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Act I, 


SCENE I. THE BELLE OF THE VILLAGE. 


OMBE DINGLE ought to be sacred to romance. It is a 
valley of cottages with a stream running down the centre and 
turning a mill. The brook is full of cresses, and in summer it 
blooms with flowers that rival the buds and blossoms on its banks. 

One of the prettiest objects in the valley not long ago was 
the cottage of Luke Meadows, with its rustic garden-seats, its clus- 
ter of monthly roses over the door, and its windows full of plants. 
At the opening of our story, Luke was little better than a labourer 
on the farm of Mr. Peter North; but in his day he had been a pros- 
perous man, cultivating his own land. Partly through bad manage- 
ment and partly from ill-luck, Meadows had lost his property, and 
gradually sunk into the position in which we now find him. 

Though philosophers may urge that adversity brings valuable 
experience and adventitious gain, few who have struggled hard for 
one darling object can calmly accept the mere logical theory. Luke 
Meadows was struck down not so much on account of his own fond 
ambition being frustrated, but because his affliction came upon him 
at a time when he hoped that he would have amassed a fortune 
sufficient to secure a competency for his only child. But all these 
hopes were ruthlessly destroyed. The once happy homestead was 
now in the possession of another; and Luke, at an advanced age, 
having been accustomed for many years to the comforts of an ample 
income, had now to have recourse to manual labour, which was the 
more humiliating in proportion as it contrasted with the position of 
respect and importance he once occupied among his neighbours. He 
obtained employment from Farmer North, a political magnate in the 
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village, and rented from him the little cottage which, even among 
the carefully-kept houses of the village, was conspicuous for the 
spotless whiteness of its walls and the luxuriance of its garden. 

Kate was the belle of the village—not that this acknowledged 
honour was difficult to secure in the secluded hamlet of Combe Dingle 
—indeed, she would have commanded attention in any social assem- 
blage where health, beauty, and unassuming grace elicit the admir- 
ation of men or attract the jealous comment of women. Though 
the features of her face might not have borne the closest criticism 
according to esthetic canons, yet their combination made up the 
highest effect of beauty. Every detail of her dress was arranged 
with a simple elegance which suggested that perfect result of art 
which is*said to consist in concealing it. This might be attributed 
in some degree to her education, for Luke Meadows was intelligent 
enough to understand the importance of schooling, even to a woman 
who looked no higher than the hope of some day being an honest 
farmer’s wife. She was usually dressed in a light print, and as she 
tended her little garden she looked more like the village maiden 
of a domestic drama than the simple daughter of Luke Meadows. 
She was as amiable as pretty; as useful as she was lovable. On 
Sunday she played the harmonium in the village church, and once 
or twice a week assisted the mistress of the parish schools in her 
educational duties. With such charms and accomplishments it was 
not surprising that Kate had many admirers. She might easily 
have made an eligible match; but, like many other good women, 
she had indiscreetly disposed of her youthful affections. The fortu- 
nate youth was Tom North, the son of the farmer from whom Luke 
Meadows rented his cottage. 

Tom was a good-for-nothing. Perhaps he should not have 
been blamed for the particular bent in which his mind was di- 
rected, for he had been brought up after those narrow principles 
of strict discipline which induce nothing but deceit and hypocrisy. 
He did not smoke; he did not drink; he was at church every Sun- 
day; he was the boast of his father, who contrasted the sober re- 
ligious habits of his son with the dissipated youth of the village. 
But when beyond the pale of his father’s influence, the dark side of 
Tom’s character was revealed. Of Kate’s regard for him he boasted 
in tones of coarse bravado. He liked to be seen with her, though he 
never entertained the notion of making her his wife. He cultivated 
this close acquaintance in order to triumph over his rivals and prove 
the effects of his own good looks and unblemished reputation. To 
Kate, however, he proposed everlasting love. He asked her to wait for 
him until he had reconciled his father to their mutual plans. To 
his father, who had frequently remonstrated with him on account 
of his intimacy with Luke Meadows and his daughter, Tom North 
had made a solemn declaration that he had no intention of marrying 
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Kate Meadows, and that he would never marry without his father’s 
consent. 

Mr. Peter North, Tom’s father, was generally regarded as the 
chief tyrant of the village. His farm was situated at the extreme 
end of the valley; the house was a substantial old homestead, thor- 
oughly well managed so far as a regularly arranged system of do- 
mestic economy could secure that result. Whatever objection might 
be made on general grounds to Mrs. North’s mode of carrying on the 
business of her household, there was no doubt that through its agency, 
the tenant of Manor Farm secured a handsome yearly income. 
Farmer North was a demagogue, holding opinions so extreme that 
they might be described as rabid. Nor was he without opportunities 
of ventilating his peculiarly advanced notions of political science. 
Not only did occasion frequently arise in Combe Dingle for showing 
his emphatically enunciated repugnance to vestries in general and 
churchwardens in particular, but he also seized every available 
gathering for a public display of his rhetorical powers in the neigh- 
bouring city of Bristowe. There he denounced pretty well every- 
thing and everybody except Peter North, to whose unerring sagacity 
and wisdom he always bore the highest testimony. 

In the neighbourhood of Combe Dingle lived another tyrant, 
though of a different type. Instead of exercising tyrannical rule for 
the sake of showing his own power, he was one of that amiable class 
of territorial-lords who insist on taking an interest in everything 
connected with their tenantry, and who vigorously resent the inter- 
ference of anybody in legislating for the particular district over which 
they rule. Above the valley, overlooking ‘the never-failing brook, 
the busy mill,’ stood the residence of Squire Westbury. The Squire 
was a thorough Tory, an earnest and conscientious supporter of 
Church and State ; he was handsome and athletic and fond of sport. 
Few of his neighbours went straighter across country than he, and 
his success in the shooting season entitled him to the reputation 
of being the best shot in that part of the country. At petty sessions 
he was one of the most painstaking of magistrates. There was, how- 
ever, one forensic institution in which, appearing not as a judge 
but as a pleader, he did not make so brilliant a mark; this was 
the Court of Cupid, albeit he was a good-looking fellow, com- 
paratively young, not being more than forty-five years of age. A 
sceptic upon the sincerity of woman’s devotion, he was always on 
guard against the ladies of the neighbourhood, especially the match- 
making mammas, by whom he was vigorously assailed at every 
archery-meeting, bazaar, and other social or festive gatherings ‘held 
at Combe Dingle. His credulity, though it went so far as an ex- 
pression of faith in the chief of his own party, did not extend to a 
belief in women. 

Squire Westbury was unjust enough to imagine that every single 
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woman who smiled upon him had a design, not upon his heart, but 
upon his money. This idea became a mania with him. He vowed 
that if he should ever seek a wife, he would follow the example of 
the Lord of Burleigh, and ask for the lady’s hand and heart in the 
guise of poverty. This, at all events, was the sort of philosophy 
which he preached among his familiar friends. In general company 
he rarely said anything ; he was suspicious of womanhood, and con- 
sequently assumed an air of diffidence, which some construed into 
bashfulness. 

There was one young lady, however, in whose presence he un- 
bent. This was Kate Meadows, whom he frequently met as he moved 
about the village inquiring into the affairs of his tenants. Squire 
Westbury felt that he was safe with Kate. Moreover he liked her. 
She talked well upon most subjects, and she knew all that was going 
on. He felt no constraint in her presence, and she was such a prac- 
tical little woman in her way, that no one for a moment would dream 
of a flirtation going on between her and the big, bashful, woman- 
hating Squire. Besides, everybody knew that Kate was fond of young 
North; everybody knew and regretted it. 

There are pure high-minded women who seem as blind as Titania. 
Kate Meadows was almost the laughing-stock of Combe Dingle, on 
account of her regard for Tom North. Ifshe had not been so pretty, 
and so very wise too, upon everything, except the character of 
Farmer North’s prodigy-son, she would indeed have been ridiculed by 
the whole village ; but instead of that she was pitied, while Tom was 
hated by every man and woman in the place. It was only poor 
Titania who did not see Bottom’s ugly snout and ears. 

On the pleasant summer afternoon which opens our story Squire 
Westbury was ambling down the village on his sturdy cob, when 
he saw Farmer North leaving Luke Meadows’ cottage. The farmer 
was evidently in a passion; he banged the cottage door behind him, 
swung back the garden gate, and stalked out into the road clenching 
his fist, and betraying other signs of strong emotion. 

‘Hi! farmer!’ called the Squire; ‘ Mr. North, a word with you.’ 

But Mr. North took no notice of the Squire, who sat looking after 
the stalwart figure of the radical farmer as it disappeared behind a 
clump of foliage at the bend of the road. Then he alighted, tied his 
horse to the garden railings, and tapped at the cottage door with his 
heavy whip. 

Kate Meadows opened the door, and wiped her eyes: 

‘ What is the matter, Miss Meadows ?’ 

The Squire always addressed her with marked respect. 

‘O, Mr. Westbury, pray do not ask,’ said Kate, smoothing her 
apron, and looking on the ground. 

‘But I must ask,’ said the Squire,—‘ I must ask.’ 

‘ We are to leave the cottage,’ said Kate. 
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‘ Leave the cottage! why ?’ 

‘Mr. North has discharged father, says we are a bad lot, and he 
will have no more to do with us,’ said Kate, her eyes flashing angrily. 

‘ What does he mean by that? We will see. Don’t be alarmed, 
Miss Meadows, don’t be alarmed; have no fear for your father or 
the cottage.’ 

‘I would rather there should be no disturbance about it, Mr. 
Westbury, and I am sure that is my father’s wish; we can go away, 
it is not much we get from Mr. North; and besides, he has turned 
his son out of doors. 0, sir, if you could prevail upon him to for- 
give the boy and take him back !’ 

‘That hurts you more than leaving the cottage, eh?’ said the 
Squire, in a tone of regret. 

Kate held her head down and blushed. 

‘There, don’t be down-hearted. You and your father shall be 
taken care of. And as for Tom, why, I'll go and see what his tyrant 
of a father has got to say about him.’ 

As the Squire was riding along the road towards Peter North’s 
house, he encountered the farmer himself, who had just turned round 
with the intention of saying something, if possible, more bitter to 
Kate Meadows than anything he had previously uttered. 

‘ Well, North,’ said the Squire, ‘I am sorry to hear that you are 
going to turn out the Meadowses. Surely you couldn’! have better 
tenants ; and Kate—’ 

‘I’m not going to change my decision for any one; and what 
business have you with my affairs ?’ 

To do him justice, Peter North never concealed his dislike for 
territorial magnates, and now he strongly resented the Squire’s inter- 
ference with his own course of action. 

‘It’s the old story,’ said the farmer; ‘you want to tyrannise over 
everybody; the lord of the manor I suppose must, to do justice to 
his position.’ 

The farmer, like every other man with a resistless will of his own, 
contended that any one who opposed him was arbitrary and dictatorial. 

‘Things have come to a pretty pass,’ said the farmer, ‘when a 
man can’t do as he likes with his own property. I'll not be dictated 
to by any one. The Meadowses are a cunning designing lot, and out 
they must go.’ 

‘I don’t want to influence you, my friend,’ replied the Squire. 
‘ This is not a question of politics; if it were, I shouldn’t attempt to 
speak to you; it is really a matter of humanity, and I make bold 
to intercede with you for poor Luke Meadows and his daughter.’ 

‘ There isn’t the slightest use in your talking; out they'll go, and 
that before the week is over. I’ve turned my son out, and I'll 
settle this business in my own way. I’ve paid illegal imposts and 
church-rates—’ 
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Peter North couldn’t forget, even in his anger, that he was a 
politician. 

‘I’ve paid tithes and church-rates for thirty years, against protest 
certainly, but still I’ve paid them, and I’m not going to be spoken 
to now as if I were a child, and didn’t know how to dispose of my 
own property. When my lease is up, you can do what you like with 
my land; until then, I'll submit to the dictation of no man.’ 

The Squire saw there was no use in pressing the subject farther, 
and so he closed the interview by turning his horse’s head in an 
opposite direction to that in which the farmer was going. 

Meanwhile Tom North called at the cottage to say good-bye to 
Kate. 

‘O Tom, it grieves me more-than I can say to part with you 
thus,’ said Kate, her heart almost broken. 

‘Never mind, it can’t be helped; I shall get work, I daresay. I 
wish you could come along with me,’ said Tom, slouching into a 
chair and laying down his bag. 

‘Where shall you go, dear?’ said the irl, standing fondly by 
his side, and letting her hand fall upon his, as if by accident. 

‘Don’t know yet,’ he said, putting his arm carelessly round her 
waist. ‘ Suppose you know why he’s turned me out ?’ 

‘Yes,’ faltered the girl. ' 

‘ Because I’m too thick at the Meadowses’.’ 

‘Tom dear, shall I go to him, and kneel at his feet, and—’ 

‘No, it’s no good, it’s all over; we’d better get married, eh ?’ 

The notion seemed to fire Tom with a gleam of something like 
love. He put his arms round Kate and kissed her. Titania laid 
her head on Bottom’s shoulder, and despite the surrounding miseries 
of her position, she was happy. 

‘Take me, Tom, if you will. I am ready to follow you through 
the world, to beg or starve by your side,’ said Kate, looking up into 
his dull animal face with her bright loving eyes, and for a moment 
setting fire to the great hulking log. 

‘ Come now,’ said Tom; ‘ no time like the present.’ 

‘ Ah, I wish I could,’ said Kate. 

‘ Well, why can’t you?’ Tom asked, looking at her with a sud- 
den flush in his face which Kate mistook for love. 

‘ We are not married, Tom,” said the girl. 

‘ We can get married yonder,’ he said, pointing in the direction 
of Bristowe. 

‘Tom!’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘I suppose you're afraid to trust me,’ said Tom. ‘ You are like 
the rest.’ 

‘My dear Tom!’ exclaimed the girl. 

‘I know, I know; we’ll have no scene about it. I know you 
are right; but I’m sick of right, I’ve had so much of it here.’ 
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Tom withdrew his arm from the girl’s waist and frowned at 
the open door, where the sun was playing hide and seek with the 
waving shadows of the rose-trees. 

‘ You are angry,’ said Kate sadly. 

‘No, Iam not, my dear. You are too good for me; everything 
is too good for me; I’m tired of it all. Not of you, love—no, not 
of you; but I feel as if I’m glad the governor has turned me out ; 
I feel as if I didn’t care for anything, or what becomes of me.’ 

‘My dear Tom, you should strive against such feelings; they 
are not natural to you; and it breaks my heart to hear you talk in 
this fashion,’ said Kate, creeping to his side again, and looking into 
his face with her soul in her eyes. ; 

‘ Yes, I know; I’m very sorry; I didn’t mean to hurt your feel- 
ings, Kate. I sometimes wish you didn’t care anything about me ; 
I’m not the sort of fellow for your husband.’ 

‘ Then you do not love me ?’ said Kate, suddenly standing aloof 
with flashing eyes. 

‘ Who could help loving you ?’ said Tom calmly; ‘the prettiest 
girl in the county, and with everybody wanting to be your sweetheart. 
Why, Kate, people hate me because you like me best—nay, don’t 
turn away, I do love you. Come with me now, and we'll be mar- 
ried, and I’ll go straight away and seek my fortune, and come back 
to you.’ 

The girl’s sudden and unexpected anger had touched Tom’s vanity. 
He put his arm round her and kissed her. She did not speak. 

‘ What do you say, Kate ?’ 

‘ Give me until to-morrow,’ she said slowly and sadly. 

‘ To-morrow!’ exclaimed Tom; ‘all right. Good-bye!’ 

Before Kate had time to reply he had kissed her again and 
was gone. She followed him with her eyes as he walked into the 
road. Presently he turned, and kissed his hand to her; but she 
only stood and gazed vacantly after him; stood and looked, with her 
hand upon her heart, her great eyes wide open, and a distraught ex- 
pression pon her face. 

If you had been passing that way, you would have been struck 
with the loveliness of the whole scene. The sun fell in a flood of ten- 
der golden light on the cottage, deepening the colour of the roses that 
hung over the door, and lighting up the splendour of Kate’s gold- 
brown hair. A thrush was singing joyously among the waxen flowers 
of a chestnut tree that flung a warm shadow upon the lichen and 
mosses that made velvet patches upon the cottage roof. The figure 
of the pretty girl at the door might have been put in specially as a 
finishing symbol of happiness and peace. Yet a writ of ejectment 
against the occupants of the cottage was in course of signature, and 
the fair girl at the door was looking out into a future as dark and 
dangerous as the simoon in the desert. 
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SCENE II, ANOTHER PARTING, 


TueEy were packing their goods, Luke and his daughter—pack- 
ing up for the removal upon which Farmer North insisted. It was 
a matter of principle with him, he told the Squire, to settle the 
business inthis way. He did not know that even money would tempt 
him, though all things gave way to the judicious practice of political 
economy. The Squire offered a large sum in proportion to the 
value, if the farmer would give up his lease of the farm and cottage 
altogether; but Mr. North declined these overtures from the terri- 
torial tyrant of Combe Dingle. 

Squire Westbury was sorely puzzled. He had offered the poor 
people another cottage, but Kate was firm in declining the Squire’s 
kindly services. No, she would not think it right to accept a cot- 
tage from the Squire. She had her reasons, she said. Mr. West- 
bury put the case to her in every possible way, but without avail. 
What, then, were they going to do? Luke Meadows said they had 
a cousin in Bristowe ; they should accept his hospitality for a while. 
For his own part he would gladly have had the cottage offered by the 
Squire, he said; but Kate was firm, and he not only relied upon her 
judgment, but he loved her too well not to let her have her own 
way. 

So they were packing up when the Squire called. Kate was as 
busy as a bee and as pretty as a butterfly. Arms bared, hair 
bound tightly to her head, a short frock that showed her ankles, she 
looked a very type of rural beauty. Old Meadows was grumbling 
over his task, while Kate cheered him on with merry chatter and 
words full of hope and enterprise. 

The Squire sat upon a trunk and contemplated the work. 

‘Go on,’ he said; ‘don’t let me interrupt you—go on with 
your work ; that is if you do not mind an old friend sitting by.’ 

‘No, sir,’ said Luke respectfully ; ‘if you will look over our 
want of duty in not ’tending on you while you stay.’ 

‘ All right, Luke ; all I ask is that you won’t mind me unless I 
can help you. Let me lift that box down for you, Miss Kate,’ said 
the Squire, going promptly to Kate’s assistance. 

‘You are very good, Mr. Westbury,’ said Kate, transferring the 
load ; ‘ and now I am going to rest a little.’ 

‘I came with the hope that I might have a word or two with 
Miss Kate alone,’ said the Squire. 

Luke glanced at Kate before speaking. 

‘If the Squire particularly wishes,’ said Kate. 

‘I don’t object, sir,’ said Luke ; ‘and though I’m ready to do 
exactly as Kate wishes, still I had hoped as we might have done 
without moving.’ 

Kate stopped her father by an appealing look. 
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‘Father dear, you might unscrew the brackets in the kitchen 
while Mr. Westbury says what he has to say.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said Luke. 

‘ You would rather say it to me alone ?’ asked Kate, detaining 
her father with a gentle hand upon his shoulder. 

- € Yes,’ said the Squire thoughtfully. 

Luke left the room. 

‘May I sit near you?’ asked the Squire, placing a chair for Kate. 

At any other time he would have taken a seat beside her, with- 
out deeming it necessary to ask her permission ; but on this par- 
ticular morning he had come with a purpose that seemed to him to 
demand a special and delicate courtesy. He had been up before five 
that morning, galloping over high-road and meadows, trying to make 
up his mind whether he should rescue Kate Meadows by the only 
course which seemed to him to promise complete success. He was 
a bachelor; he had plenty of money; he had not many friends 
whose opinion he valued ; he could afford to fly in the face of social 
laws; but what would the politicians of the county say to the proud 
Tory Squire marrying a labourer’s daughter? This bothered him 
not a little. It would also, he felt, be a triumph for Farmer North 
too, though how he had not quite decided. If there was anything 
like hunting in France, he thought, as he galloped madly along the 
road, he would go and live there and take the girl with him. Ifshe 
had only been born to the position, it would not have mattered had 
she seen no more of society than had already fallen to her lot. She 
was well educated, carried herself well, talked well, played on the 
piano, and sang; what more could be expected from her if she were a 
lady bred and born? Scuttlebury, his favourite hunter, tossed her 
head and seemed to indorse the sentiments of her master, as she 
threw up the soft earth behind her. Nothing, said the Squire ; and 
take her for all in all, where could her like be found? He knew of 
no woman so well-looking, with such bright eyes, such splendid hair, 
such a graceful neck. She would adorn the Manor-house, and she 
could never presume upon her wealth ; he would love her, and she 
would be eternally grateful and happy. He could put her father into 
a good farm at the farther end of the county, and, by Jove, he had a 
great mind to do it! 

The Squire had arrived thus far in his silent debate with him- 
self when the well-known cottage came in sight, and then, with the 
quick determination of a rider who comes to a sudden jump of more 
than ordinary danger, he urged Scuttlebury on, and alighted with re- 
markable agility at the cottage gate, where the mare, hot and pant- 
ing, was content to be tied and have a light rug of Luke’s thrown 
over her shining flanks. 

‘Sit down, pray,’ said the Squire to Kate, ‘and don’t look 
frightened.’ 
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Kate was seated. She looked anxiously at the Squire, who was 
trying to be calm and collected. 

‘I am a plain man, Miss Meadows; a man of few words, as 
you know.’ 

Kate moved her head to signify that she was listening. 

‘If I had not come with a settled purpose to say what I am 
going to say, your preparations for departure would have made me 
do it; for I cannot bear the idea of your leaving Combe Dingle.’ 

‘It is kind of you to say so,’ said Kate, ‘ but—’ 

‘ Hear me out,’ said the Squire, taking her hand with a respect- 
ful courtesy that permitted Kate to leave it in his. ‘ Kate Meadows, 
I love you.’ 

‘O, Mr. Westbury!’ exclaimed Kate, suddenly withdrawing her 
hand, ‘ don’t say that, don’t say that!’ 

‘With all my heart,’ said the Squire. ‘I came to say it; it 
has been long in my mind to say it; the time could not fit better 
than now. I love you, and I come to ask you to be my wife.’ 

Retiring natures such as the Squire’s, when once they are roused, 
become almost volcanic in their fervency. The Squire recaptured 
Kate’s hand, pressed it to his lips, and would have taken her into 
his arms, had not the girl resisted with almost equal strength. 

‘Mr. Westbury,’ she said, standing alone, her face almost as 
pale as the whitewash of the cottage, ‘ you forget yourself.’ 

The Squire was dumb with amazement. 

‘Believe me, I cannot but feel proud at your condescension ; 
but you ought to have known that I am pledged to another.’ 

‘ Another!’ gasped the Squire. 

‘Nay, more; that he is away. Ido not wish to seem unkind 
or ungrateful; but I do not think you should have said what you 
have said to me now.’ 

The Squire leant against a table for support. 

‘I don’t understand,’ he said, utterly bewildered. ‘ Do you reject 
me? Do you refuse your hand, Kate? Will you not marry me? 
me—Howard Westbury, of Combe Manor ?’ 

‘Marry you! No!’ exclaimed Kate, rejoicing for the moment 
in the opportunity of exhibiting her devotion to the absent lover. 

‘ By the Lord, you amaze me !’ he said, pulling himeelf together, 
as if he had taken that ugly leap referred to, and had met with an 
awkward fall. . 

‘Don’t speak so loudly,’ said Kate, ‘ my father will hear you.’ 

‘Thanks, thanks ; you are right. You will not tell him ?’ 

‘No, certainly not.’ 

‘Nor any one else ?’ said the Squire eagerly. 

‘No.’ es 

‘Promise me that,’ said the Squire. 

‘I promise you,’ said Kate. 
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‘You won’t make me the laughing-stock of the county ?’ 

‘I will never repeat what has taken place.’ 

‘Will you shake hands with me ?’ 

‘ Certainly,’ said Kate. 

The Squire did not know what to say ordo. He heartily wished 
himself once more on Scuttlebury. To have been accepted would 
have been bad enough— everybody would have laughed at that ; 
but to be rejected, he felt that if this were known he could never 
lift up his head again. It is true he had thought about Kate’s at- 
tachment to Tom North ; but what was that to be compared to the 
Squire’s love for her, and at such a moment too—when she was 
being turned out upon the world as it were? The Squire was 
puzzled beyond rousing ; the fall had shaken him all over ; he hardly 
knew what he said; the shock to his pride had fairly defeated Cupid 
for the nonce ; the mischievous god was nowhere against the out- 
raged Tory blood of the Westburys. 

‘I am very sorry if I have offended you.’ 

‘Tam not offended, Mr. Westbury; but I wish the last hour 
could be blotted out of both our memories.’ 

‘ Blot it out,’ said the Squire. 

‘I will try,’ said Kate. 

‘ Think of it no more. You will never mention it ?’ 

‘ You have my word,’ said Kate. 

‘ And now, cannot I do anything for you—really ?’ 

‘No, thank you,’ said Kate. 

‘ You won’t let me do anything now from a feeling of delicacy,’ 
said the Squire, recovering something of his self-possession ; ‘ but 
I will relieve you of my presence. I’ve often been advised to travel ; 
I shall go abroad for a year or two, and then I cannot be in the 
way.’ 

‘I do trust, sir, that you will not allow what has occurred to 
influence your actions so seriously,’ said Kate. 

‘T shall, most certainly. May I call your father ?’ 

‘ If you desire it.’ 

‘Let me do something, Miss Meadows,’ said the Squire appeal- 
ingly. ‘ You have had it all your own way up to now; make some 
allowance for my feelings, and also for my position. I shall think 
you proud and unkind, and I shall think that you do not forgive me, 
and that I have driven you from the village, if you do not give way 
a little now. . Whatever you decide will not alter my resolve to go 
abroad for two years at least.’ 

‘Mr. Westbury, I am indebted to you for many, very many kind- 
nesses, and I am sincerely sensible of the honour you intended to 
confer upon me, and I know how kind and true and good you are ; 
if I can show you how sincere I am in saying this, I will certainly. 
You may call my father.’ 
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Kate walked to the window. ‘The cart had come to take away 
her first load of household goods. She had not before realised how 
soon she might be houseless. A pang of sorrow for her broken- 
down father brought the tears into her eyes. 

‘ Mr. Meadows, I desire to offer to you and your daughter, in 
token of my esteem, and as some small return for the services which 
your child has rendered in our parish affairs, both in the schools and 
with the choir,—I wish, I say, to offer you the freehold of this cot- 
tage.’ 

‘God bless you, sir, God bless you!’ exclaimed Luke. 

‘I have arranged with Mr. North a price for re-letting this part 
of his farm to me for the remainder of his lease, and I transfer all 
my freehold rights to you afterwards. I am going to Egypt this 
week, and intend travelling about for a coupie of years; so it is 
necessary that you should decide at once.’ 

‘Yes, yes; God bless you, Squire!’ said Luke, going to his 
daughter, who was vainly trying to check her tears. ‘Send that 
cart away, Kate, send it away.’ 

‘Yes, do, Miss Meadows, do!’ exclaimed the Squire; ‘I will 
always remember that kindness, everywhere.’ 

‘ We won’t forget your benevolence, Squire, will we, Kate?’ said 
Luke, his voice trembling with emotion. ‘ And we can stay here, 
near the church where your mother lies ; stay here for good, and be 
free—be free in our own house!’ 

The old man was beside himself with delight and gratitude. 

‘Why don’t you speak to the Squire?’ he asked, taking his 
daughter by the arm. ‘ She’s overcome with her feelings, bless 
the dear child ; tell the Squire we accept his noble gift.’ 

‘Silence gives consent,’ said the Squire. ‘Shall we say so, 
Miss Meadows ?’ 

Kate turned round and offered her hand to the Squire, and spoke 
not a word. 

The Squire kissed the trembling fingers, and left the house. 
Luke could hear him telling the driver of the cart that Mr. Meadows 
had bought the cottage, and would not now require to move his * 
goods. Kate laid her head upon her father’s shoulder, and the 
Squire walked Scuttlebury home to the Manor-house stables. 


Act II. 


SCENE I. AFTER TWO YEARS, 


Tue houseplace at The Farm was one of those comfortable rooms 
which you now and then find in English homesteads which have 
been touched by the wand of Progress. It was not simply the best 
room of a farmhouse, with its old oak cupboards, its sporting guns, 
and fine old dresser; but it was the living room of a prosperous 
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farmer. There were bookshelves as well as cupboards and sporting 
guns. Peter North prided himself upon his literary treasures, and 
he liked to have the titles of some of his books well displayed. 
Adam Smith, Tom Paine, Cobbett, he gloried in them; and when 
the parson called, he would often open Tom Paine’s book on the 
table as if he had only just risen from a close study of it. Meta- 
phorically speaking, he shook his library in the face of squire and 
parson, and subscribed for the most extreme of Radical newspapers. 

But latterly his manners had been somewhat toned down. Two 
years had gone by since Tom North had disappeared from Combe 
Dingle. During that time the farmer had been very unlucky. His 
wife, an earnest honest drudge, who had really managed his busi- 
ness (a sort of silent Mrs. Poyser, if such a woman can be imagined), 
had taken to her bed, and it did not seem probable that she would 
ever be actively about again. She lay in a bedroom adjoining the 
houseplace. It was entered by two or three steps, and looked out 
upon a usually well-stocked rickyard. 

Mrs. North lay there day after day, suffering from a malady 
which had been chiefly induced by grief. She loved her son with a 
quiet but deep affection, and was almost as fondly attached to Kate 
Meadows. When the rupture between father and son was at its 
height, when the outraged parent called the son a forger and a thief 
and the son retorted with ‘liar,’ the blow that was levelled at the 
undutiful boy fell upon the woman, who flung herself between the 
two. This only intensified Peter North’s anger; for he was a man, 
and would not have raised his hand against any woman, let alone 
the woman whom he had sworn to cherish and protect. But Mrs. 
North had not known all the disappointed father had suffered at the 
hands of his son. The discovery of the boy’s infamy had fallen upon 
Peter North like a thunderbolt; and Tom had made poor Kate 
Meadows believe that he was an outcast because of his love for her. 

One day— it was at the close of harvesting, and the season had 
brought its second score of ill-luck—the farmer was sitting at his 
wife’s bed. He was depressed and heart-sick. Two bad harvests, 
his accounts in disorder, the defeat of the Radical candidate at 
Bristowe, a local success for the parson’s party in the Combe Dingle 
vestry, and his wife’s mournful presentiments that she could not 
live much longer—all this at last got hold of the farmer’s spirits 
and pulled them down. In his own rough way he had always been 
an affectionate husband, and his wife had helped him more than he 
would even admit to himself in the management of the farm. It 
was a melancholy autumn day, and there was something in the cries 
of the birds as they gathered together for their journeying to other 
lands which touched the farmer’s heart. 

‘I’m very miserable somehow, Mary,’ he said. ‘I wish I could 
do something or another, I don’t know what; I feel as if ’'d com- 
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mitted some awful crime, and wanted to confess it. I’m sure I 
don’t know what ails me.’ 

‘ You b’ain’t well, Peter, you b’ain’t well; have a drink of beer 
and read one of your books, and cheer up. I wish to goodness I 
could get up and see to things.’ ‘ 

‘ Books ain’t any good,’ anid the farmer. ‘I’m miserable some- 
how beyond books.’ 

‘ Would you like to make me happy, Peter ?’ said the wife, sitting 
up with an effort, and looking earnestly at the stalwart square- 
shouldered man, who had fiung himself into a chair, with his eyes 
resting upon the empty stones, which a good harvest would have 
covered with two additional stacks of wheat. 

‘Happy!’ he said, turning reund. ‘ Mary, I'd do a good deal just 
now to make anybody happy, I feel so far off being happy myself.’ 

‘ And you won’t be angry, Peter, at whatever I asks ?’ 

‘No, no; I'll not be angry any more, I think. I don’t think I 
could have the spirit to attack even squire or parson, much more 
saying wry words to you, missus.’ 

‘ Well, then, I do think I’d get better, Peter, if Kate Meadows 
would come and nurse me; I do, indeed. Something tells me 
she’d cure me, with her pleasant ways, and she’d talk of our poor 
Tom.’ 

Peter North looked at his wife; noted the nervous anxiety with 
which she watched for his reply; noted her pale thin face, her 
hollow eyes; and somehow the memory of her round youthful figure 
when she stood at the altar came back to him. He saw her nursing 
Tom, and heard her lullaby song. The tears came welling into his 
eyes—the first tears for a quarter of a century; he bowed his head 
over the thin hands that were stretched towards him, and sobbed 
aloud. 

‘Nay, deary, nay, Peter, my own dear man, my good man, hus- 
band of my girl-time, don’t give way. God help ’e, my dear man,’ 
exclaimed the bedridden woman; ‘I wouldn’t have grieved ’e so for 
worlds.’ 

‘It’s all right, Mary, don’t be sorry about it. I’m better for it ; 
don’t notice me.’ 

‘You’re not well, Peter, that be it,’ said the woman, ‘that be 
it; try a little brandy-and-water ; it be low spirits, that’s all.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the farmer; ‘God bless you, Mary, you shall have 
Kate Meadows, if she’ll come.’ 

‘ That’s kind, that’s like my old man as he used to be; let me 
have Kate, and I’ll be about again, farmer, that I will.’ 

‘Ask me anything as will bring that to pass,’ said Peter, his 
face brightening. ‘I feel better already. Why, there is Kate cross- 
ing the meadow yonder; she’ll pass the farm; I'll call her while 
the fit’s on me.’ 
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‘Do ’e, love, do’e, my dear,’ said the woman; and Peter left 
the bedroom to act upon the good impulse of the moment. 

As Kate passed the front of the house, Mr. North tapped at the 
window, tapped so loudly that the girl was.frightened at his demon- 
strations. She could only think that Mrs. North was either dead 
or in the extremity of her illness. Acting on this impression, Kate 
stopped, and, after an instant of hesitation, made her way to the 
door of North’s house, where she encountered the farmer, who ap- 
proached her with nervous step and downcast eyes. She followed 
him into the house. After a few minutes of awkward silence, he re- 
quested her to take a seat, which she declined. Then in a firm and 
unbroken voice she said : 

‘Farmer North, what has been your object in calling me into 
your house ?—the house from which you drove out the only man I 
ever loved—drove him ruthlessly forth—your own son.’ 

‘Do not speak of him, just at present at all events,’ said the 
farmer. ‘ My wife thinks she can never get well unless you come 
and nurse her; she prays of me to bring you to her, and that is 
why I have taken this liberty.’ 

‘Indeed! I should hardly have thought you cared about her 
getting better,’ said Kate, her lips trembling. 

‘No, I dare say not; though I don’t know that I ever was. ex- 
actly unkind to her, poor soul !’ 

‘Not when you cursed her son and sent him forth; not only 
inflicting misery upon him, but upon her and upon me, the innocent 
cause of his shame. And now you ask me to come and take care 
of your wife, because your accounts are in arrear, I suppose, and you 
want your clerk to get well.’ 

This roused the farmer. Having so recently had a fit of good- 
ness, this home-thrust stung him to the quick. 

‘Not so fast, Kate Meadows ; you are clever, no doubt, been 
wonderfully educated, and all that; but it is not for you to lecture 
me, who am old enough almost to be your grandfather, and who 
know more about the real feeling of a broken heart, perhaps, than 
you imagine.’ 

‘ Sir, you deserve the hardest words that—’ 

‘ Stay, Kate Meadows!’ implored the farmer. ‘If you think I 
have done you such grievous wrong, I shall consent to leave this 
house while you remain here; not to wait upon my wife, but to keep 
her company, and tell her of Tom; I don’t mind your speaking of 
him.’ 

Peter North’s voice faltered, and he looked appealingly at the 
girl 


‘ Peter North,’ said Kate, somewhat surprised and softened by 
the emotion evinced by the stern man, ‘ you did, indeed, a gross in- 
justice when. you expelled Tom from your house ; and you made it 
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doubly grievous when you gave it as the reason of your anger that 
he was in love with me. And what if that were so? What ifhe did 
love me? True, my poor father was your dependent; but there was 
a time when he was as wealthy and prosperous as you. Adverse for- 
tune has often struck down richer men than you or he. To drive 
poor Tom out of the house through his liking for me—’ 

‘ Kate Meadows,’ interrupted Peter North, ‘ you wrong me; but 
I admire your spirit and your affection for that unworthy boy. My 
son Tom was a thief and a blackguard—’ 

‘No, never!’ exclaimed Kate. ‘ Upbraid him for loving me, but 
do not libel him! Recall your cruel words !’ 

‘ A thief and aforger!’ retorted Peter North. ‘ He has deceived 
you; I didnot turn him out for loving you. I turned him out—Look 
at these,’ said he, rushing in his growing excitement to his safe, and 
producing two cheques. ‘Here is some of his wicked work. That 
he should thus dishonour my name; he whom I had trusted with 
thousands ; he for whom I have worked all these laborious years! I 
have sworn that he shall never darken my doors again, but now—’ 

‘Did you not curse him because he was too intimate with the 
Meadowses?’ gasped Kate, supporting herself by the aid of a chair. 

‘I objected to his marrying you.’ 

‘Was not his love for me the reason of his expulsion ?’ 

‘No, by heaven! If he told you so, he simply aggravated his 
crime. He robbed me under the cloak of religion. When he went 
to church he carried forged cheques in his pockets.’ 

Kate rocked herself to and fro in a chair, and wrung her hands 
in agony. 

‘He said he had lent money to old Meadows; he said he was 
saving money to get married. He made a hundred wild and lying 
excuses. I put a detective upon him, and discovered his practices ; 
he was the associate of thieves, and worse than thieves. O, my God, 
how the knowledge choked me! You might have pitied me if you 
could have seen my heart. And it raged against you for some cause: 
people associated your name with his ; and he told me he cared no- 
thing for you; and when I found that he was a liar, I grew jealous 
of you and Luke, and instead of being softened in my grief I 
hardened.’ 

‘ Poor soul!’ murmured Kate, looking up at the hard strong man 
shaken with remorse and grief. 

‘ And now it seems as if my cup were fall ; I’m on the verge of 
ruin, and my wife is dying, and—’ 

‘No, love,’ said Mrs. North, entering the room like a ghost, 
and putting her hand on her husband’s shoulder; ‘ no, getting better’ 
—getting better.’ 

‘In heayen’s name,’ exclaimed Peter, ‘what are you doing here?’ 

‘ Better, better,’ said the woman, smiling at Kate. 
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Peter caught her in his arms, and lifted her into a chair. 
‘ She’s not been out of bed for months,’ said the farmer. 
; ‘Soon be better,’ said the invalid. ‘Thought I heard high 
words, but I was wrong; I thought you’d be kind to Kate. Bless 

’e, my child!’ 

Kate went up to the woman and kissed her on the forehead. 

‘ Bless ’’e, my dear,’ she said. ‘Carry me to bed, Peter; I'll soon 
be about now.’ 

Peter took the fragile form in his arms, and carried it into the 
next room; and Kate followed with encouraging and tender words. 

‘Yes, I will stay,’ said Kate, when she came into the house- 
place again, leaving Mrs. North asleep. : 

‘ Thank you, Kate,’ said the farmer, with an earnest sympathetic 
heartiness ; ‘ thank you.’ 

‘I will write a few lines to my father.’ 

‘ Here are writing-materials,’ said the farmer, opening his desk 
and placing a chair for her. 

‘He has gone to Bristowe, and will not return until to-night ; 
but Mrs. Smith is charing for us, and she will send my things up.’ 
‘ Yes,’ said the farmer; ‘I will take the message myself.’ 

Kate wrote, and Mrs. Smith the charwoman almost fainted when 
that tyrant North stepped into the cottage; and fainting nearly 
turned to fits when the farmer spoke gently to her, gave her a letter, 
and said Miss Meadows wanted to see her for a few minutes at the 
Farm. Mrs. Smith could not for some time make up her mind 
whether he were.mad, or whether she had herself been suddenly 
struck stark-staring lunatics, as she explained to Kate with marvel- 
lous volubility an hour afterwards. 


ScENE II, AN UNEXPECTED VISITOR, 


Mrs. NortH passed a quiet evening, but at night she seemed 
worse again. The doctor gave her an opiate, at the same time 
pronouncing her stronger than she was in the morning. It was 
necessary that some one should sit up, he thought; or at all events, 
that an attendant should remain in the adjoining room. Kate cheer- 
fully undertook the task; and the farmer went to bed that night a 
happier man than he had been for many a long year. 

Kate sat listening to the autumn wind as it wandered about 
the old house, and its melancholy tones touched her heart. She 
thought of her sad and wasted girlhood; she wondered why it had 
been decreed that she should be deceived and made miserable. She 
looked back and traced her days from childhood. Her first experi- 
ence of the reality of life was a bitter one. She had come home 
from school, to be made acquainted with the fact that her father was 
ruined. The next scene that came up in memory’s lantern was 
the death-bed of her mother; and then came penury ws labour. 

Tuirp Seriss, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XXI. 
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Brighter days dawned upon her at the cottage, and brighter still 
with her love for Tom North; but what an awakening! He did 
not love her; he slighted her, deceived her, was unworthy to be 
the husband of a good woman. Nothing had been heard of him 
since he left her so cruelly two years ago. Perhaps he was dead ? 
Worse still, he might be in a prison. In spite of herself, Kate 
yearned to be with him—not as his wife, but to comfort, to console, 
perhaps to save him. The wind at the casement seemed to answer 
her sigh as she thought what a different life his might have been, 
and how it might have influenced her own. 

The Squire, she had heard, was to return to the Manor-house 
that very day. He had mentioned her father in one or two of his 
letters to his steward, giving instructions that Meadows was to be 
made comfortable. But not a word about Kate. This was a piece 
of delicate consideration which had not passed unrecorded in her 
mind. The Squire had been frequently mentioned in the local news- 
papers. He had been received by the Sultan, and had done some- 
thing worthy of his country in Egypt. Bristowe and Combe Dingle 
were quite proud of the doings of Squire Westbury in the East. 
Kate sat in the light of the embers of an autumn fire and thought 
about these things in her own quiet philosophical way, and she would 
not have been a woman had she not wondered whether the Squire 
had found some other girl to accept his love, or what were his feel- 
ings towards her after two years. His fine manly figure rose up in 
her fancy, doubly challenging her imagination. She saw that startled 
and disappointed look which flushed his face two years ago in her 
father’s cottage. She felt sorry for him; and again the autumn 
wind seemed to take up the deep sigh which came from her aching 
heart. 

It was altogether a sad kind of night. The wind moaned with 
a strange touching sympathy. An owl cried in the rick-yard; the 
dogs howled; the trees seemed to sigh and moan ; and there were 
unaccustomed shadows about the room. Kate went into Mrs. North’s 
bedroom. The old woman was sleeping peacefully. All was quiet. 
The night-light was burning, but somehow it made a gaunt shadow 
on the wall. Kate felt a little frightened. She lighted a candle 
and stirred the fire, and said a little prayer to herself, commending 
the house to God’s mercy and protection. 

Though Luke Meadows had received his daughter’s letter, he 
too was deeply anxious during the night on account, of her absence. 
He knew that Peter North, albeis a stern man and a tyrannical 
ruler in his own household, was a person whose character was un- 
blemished, and whose roof was sacred as the home of any one to 
whom he had extended his rough but generous hospitality ; still he 
could not reconcile himself to the absence of his child. As if in- 
fluenced by that sympathetic feeling the nature of which, though 
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ye. ot fully diagnosed, indisputably affects people near and dear to 
each other at the same time, Luke Meadows felt so anxious and con- 
cerned, that he resolved to walk over towards Peter North’s farm to 
see how things were going on there. He was too proud to entertain 
the idea of entering North’s house, lest his former employer might 
think he had taken advantage of his daughter’s presence there to 
again ingratiate himself in the farmer’s favour. He thought, as Mrs. 
North had been so ill, that he would surely find some one going to 
or departing from the house who would be able to tell him all about 
the patient and her nurse. He put on his coat and hat, and walked 
towards the Farm. 

Meanwhile another traveller was making his way in the same 
direction, with quite a different purpose from that which directed the 
steps of honest Luke Meadows. 

Kate moved restlessly about the house during the night, but 
never at a farther distance from the room of the invalid than to be 
within easy call. On passing into the houseplace at about half-past 
eleven o’clock she was startled by hearing a noise at the window. 
Thinking at first that it was only the wind shaking the glass, she 
took no immediate notice of the occurrence, until presently she saw 
the window gradually raised, and the light of a dark lantern thrown 
into the room. Half dead with fright, she held her breath, barely 
conscious of what was going on around her. Though she could not 
see his face, she could easily perceive that the man who entered 
was well acquainted with the place; the instant he reached the 
floor he gave one hurried look around and made directly for the safe, 
which was placed under one of the shelves on which Farmer North 
kept the books which constituted his library. Opening the iron door 
with a key, he took from it several documents, and a box of money, 
which he placed on the table. Up to this time Kate Meadows had 
not seen the face of the visitor ; but when he had apparently cleared 
out the contents of the safe, he turned to examine some notes. The 
light was thrown upon his face. With a loud scream Kate rushed 
towards him. The burglar was Tom North! 

In a moment he had again passed through the window, leaving 
the safe open and the documents which he had abstracted strewn 
upon the table. Kate had now fallen down almost insensible, just 
as Farmer North, who had been aroused by her screams, rushed 
from his bedroom, gun in hand. Quickly learning from the state of 
the room that the safe had been opened and its contents purloined, 
and also perceiving at a glance that the window was open, he rushed 
that way, the better, as he thought, to track the culprit. About a 
hundred yards from the house, he thought he saw a figure quickly 
retreating in the distance. Without deliberating for more than an 
instant, North fired his gun, and ran, as he hoped, upon’ his game ; 
but he could find no intruder, dead or alive. Returning to the house, 
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the farmer found Kate Meadows in a state of the most distressing 
agitation ; but he could not gather any farther information from her 
than that she had seen a man enter the room and plunder the safe. 
When pressed to answer if she could identify him, she was too 
truthful to equivocate, and implored him through her tears not to 
ask her any more about the incidents of that most terrible night. 

Farmer North having made everything secure, and having as- 
sured his wife, in one of those humane misrepresentations of which 
it may be hoped the recording angel will take no note, that he had 
only gone out on hearing the dogs bark, retired to rest. But he 
was too keen an observer not to have perceived that Kate Meadows 
had recognised the burglar, who had shown an intimate knowledge 
of the Farm. 
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XVI. BABYLON BRIDGE,” 


Everysopy knows the origin of the ducal family of Leeds. Well, 
perhaps I have been slightly hasty in my assumption, and acquaint- 
ance with one of the prettiest love stories extant may not be quite 
universal. ‘Nobody can know ali about everything always,’ per- 
‘tinently remarked Mr. J. L. Toole, when Professor Pepper asked 
him the Chinese for a nutmeg-grater. Remembering the disclaimer 
of the modest comedian, I have the hardihood to think it may be 
news to some that in good Queen Bess’s golden days (what a power 
of Papists the good queen disembowelled, to be sure!) Imaginary 
London had a Lord Mayor, of the Clothworkers’ guild, prodigiously 
wealthy, and called Sir William Hewet. This mighty mayor and 
clothier had three sons and one daughter, and he lived on Babylon 
Bridge—actually on the Bridge itself, whose arches then supported 
a double row of houses and a castellated gate, not unfrequently 
ornamented by traitors’ heads on spikes, at either end. Moreover, 
although he had an estate valued at six thousand a year, equivalent, 
perhaps, to twenty thousand at the present day, Sir William lived 
over his cloth warehouse. He was of the opinion of that judicious 
tradesman mentioned by Defoe, who, when he came down-stairs 
after breakfast, was accustomed to look around on counter and till, 
and rubbing his hands, murmur jocosely, ‘ Good-morning, Mr. Shop; 
T’ll take care of you, and you'll take care of me.’ When my Lord 
Mayor’s daughter was quite a little baby-girl the servant-maid was 
dandling her at a window looking upon the great River Thames. 
The careless wench, gaping probably at some wherry full of galliards 
rowing along, dropped her young charge into the water; but a 
young gentleman named Osborne, an apprentice to Sir William, 
witnessing the accident from the casement of the back shop beneath, 
courageously leaped into the water and saved little Miss Hewet, who, 
being a fat baby and full of sweetness and light, or sugar and phos- 
phorus, was tranquilly floating on the broad bosom of the stream. 
The legend does not explain how she endured the tremendous shock 
which her young frame must have encountered by coming in violent 
contact from a great height with the water. Perhaps she thought 
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that it was only the nurse-maid ‘spanking’ her with an unusually 
heavy hand. But, in memory of her singular and providential de- 
liverance, Sir William Hewet afterwards gave her in marriage, and 
with a very large dowry to boot, to his valiant apprentice, Osborne. 
She had been courted, as a rich City heiress, by several persons of 
high birth and fortune, and particularly by the Earl of Shrewsbury, 
who most assiduously paid his addresses to her ; but jolly Sir 
William was always pleased to say, ‘No, no; Osborne saved her, and 
Osborne shall enjoy her.’ The which he did right lovingly ; and 
founded the illustrious ducal house of Leeds.* I remember being 
told of a poor fisher-boy once who saved from drowning at some 
south-coast watering-place the little daughter of a High Sheriff. 
The right worshipful parent presented the rescuer with half-a- 
crown ; but when his daughter grew up, he did not give her in mar- 
riage to the bold youth who had snatched her from a watery grave. 
It may be that by that time the bold youth himself had grown up to 
be a fisherman who drank, and swore, and smelt of herrings and 
tobacco. 

Be this as it may, I seldom trudge over Babylon Bridge—I have 
frequent business in the Borough, in connection with hops and hides 
and things, and I am well known at Hatters’ Hall—without think- 
ing of the charming legend of brave young Osborne and the bride he 
won out of the water. There is plenty more material to be gathered 
from the stones of Babylon Bridge, albeit the actual structure is 
little more than forty years old. Who has not seen the grand en- 
graving of the Opening of the New Bridge by William IV.? It 
was nearly the last occasion on which the Lord Mayor’s Bucentaur, 
accompanied by the barges of all the City Companies and the state 
caravel of the Trinity House, was visible above Blackfriars ; and it 
was certainly the last time that British Royalty disported itself in a 
glorious galley on the silver bosom of Father Thames. One goes 
back at once to the hackneyed but inimitably beautiful description 
of the water-party in Antony and Cleopatra: 

‘ The barge she sat in, like a burnish’d throne, 
Burnt on the water : the poop was beaten gold ; 








* The foundation of the fortunes of the House of Mulgrave-Normanby was as 
watery, although not so romantic, as that of Leeds, The Marquisate of Normanby 
came out of a diving-bell. In the early days of the Restoration there was a certain 
adventurous blacksmith’s son by the name of Bill Phipps, who had an idea that, by 
means of a diving apparatus, he could raise a richly-laden Spanish galleon which was 
sunk off the coast.of Hispaniola. Charles II. gave him a ship and some money ; 
but the adventure was unsuccessful, and he returned to England in great poverty. 
Subsequently for the same object he got up a company ‘ limited’ to twenty shares, of 
which Monk, Duke of Albermarle, was the principal holder. This time the adventure 
succeeded, and Bill Phipps came back with treasure to the amount of £200,000. 
The Duke took £90,000; but Phipps netted £20,000 ; the King knighted him; 
and in the next century his posterity were peers. Sic itur ad astra, 
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Purple the sails, and so perfumed that 

The winds were love-sick with them : the oars were silver ; 
Which to the tune of flutes kept stroke, and made 

The water which they beat to follow faster, 

As amorous of their strokes. : ; 
- ; : ° , From the barge 
A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 

Of the adjacent wharfs.’ 


‘She’ must stand for the good Queen Adelaide; and the bluft 
Sailor-King William must do duty as Antony, who is pictured by 
Shakespeare as sitting alone in the market-place, ‘whistling to 
the air:’ a feat which is to this day performed by the statue of 
the Royal Tar on his lonely height at the top of King William- 
street. There was not much personal or characteristic resem- 
blance certainly between the successor of George IV. and his blame- 
less and charitable High-Dutch consort—was it the least among 
her good qualities that she was kind to her husband’s byblows? 
—and the serpent of old Nile, but the galley at Babylon Bridge 
in 1831 was, in all conscience, gorgeous enough. Her sails were 
not purple, for she was not velated at all, but there was enough 
beaten gold about her poop and her cabin to ‘burn the water,’ 
and thus carry out not only the Shakesperean image, but that 
more audacious trope which we owe to the second Lord Thurlow, 
when he complimented the Prince Regent on having ‘set the 
Thames on fire’ during the illuminations for the Peace. There 
was a canopy to King William’s barge, fully equalling the Nilotic 
pavilion of cloth of golden tissue ; in lieu of ‘ pretty dimpled boys, 
like smiling Cupids with divers coloured fans,’ there were dapper 
young pages in waiting, some of whom are, perchance, by this time 
stout Colonels in the Guards ; and it is but to be decently courteous 
to assume that Queen Adelaide’s gentlewomen were all Nereides, 
who like 


‘So many mermaids tended her i’ the eyes, 
And made their bends adornings.’ 


Nay; I am convinced on that score. I bought a job lot, cheap, 
the other day, in the Hampstead-road, of line-engraved portraits of 
the ladies of the Court of Queen Adelaide. There they beam, bloom- 
ing, radiant in coach-wheel hats and leg-of-mutton sleeves and cuffs, 
and corkscrew ringlets and high back combs. There is the 
Duchess of Memphis; there the Marchioness of Thebes; there the 
Countess of Tadmor in the Wilderness ; there Lady Delta Sesostris ; 
there the Hon. Sandipilaria Fleshpot. How beautiful they look! 
and how many of them are alive now, I wonder ? 

Babylon Bridge must have presented a sumptuous sight on that 
opening day. Instead of flutes to which the oars might beat time, 
the band of the Horse Guards Blue followed in a barge in the wake 
of the royal galley. There were no puffing and snorting Citizen 
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and Watermen’s Company steamers to trouble the scene. It was 
a genuine aquatic pageant, such as that which took place at Venice 
in November 1866, when Victor Emmanuel made his entry into the 
liberated city, and when the Grand Canal was so densely crowded 
with gondolas that it is on record that a baby was handed about safe 
and sound, from bulwarks to bulwarks, from the Molo to the church 
steps of San Giorgio Maggiore. The Thames, in the print I am 
contemplating, looks quite as crowded on Babylon Bridge opening 
day as did the Canalazzo when from the Lido to the Lagoons there 
rang that cry of ‘Italia una! Venozia libera!’ It is a coloured 
print I have, and the rainbow hues of the ladies’ hats and shawls— 
yes, they wore shawls and hats of bright crimson, yellow, and sky- 
blue in 1831, and the gentlemen shone in plum-coloured coats and 
canary waistcoats—dazzle my eyes. Superb bursts of colour are. 
there, likewise, in the Life Guardsmen and Grenadiers standing erect 
in wherries, and threatening, unless they trim the boat, to swamp 
those frail craft. And in the distance I can see flags floating from 
forests of masts, and the city casting itself out upon the river 
banks ; the wharves and windows, and maintops even of the ships, 
one serried mass of people; the river almost hid by the multitude 
of boats upon it; but Babylon Bridge proudly arching the ocean of 
humanity, and behind all, the great blue dome of Paul’s. 

I own that the presentment of this bygone festival makes me 
very sad. Why? Because there is always something akin to 
melancholy in the contemplation of a dead-and-gone holiday ? 
—hbecause even a supper-table at which you spent so jovial an 
over-night, and whereon, coming down in the morning, you find 
only guttered-down taper-wicks, empty champagne-flasks, faded 
salad, and picked bones, is always a ghastly spectacle ?—because 
in all probability three-fourths of the multitude who made merry 
on the opening day of Babylon Bridge are now dust? Well, 
not exactly. Let Xerxes whimper if he likes over. the great 
army he beholds, to think how few of them will be alive in the 
next generation; I have no mind to say ditto to Xerxes—as the 
gentleman said ditto to Mr. Burke. If we were to be perpetually 
whimpering over the continuous additions to the underground popu- 
lation of Kensal Green and Nunhead, we had best all turn under- 
takers’ men, and sit perpetually on the knife-board of a black 
caravan, crying out ‘ Mors omnibus!’ It is the cheapest, insincerest 
depravation of sentiment to haunt graveyards and cry our eyes out ; 
and I rejoice to believe that the bard who wrote Meditations among 
the Tombs, and his fellow who penned the Night Thoughts, were 
both what the Americans call ‘mean cusses.’ Heraclitus, depend 
upon it, was a humbug, and Simonides a snob; and the majority 
of inconsolable matrons whom I have met in the course of a not 
narrow experience have been Ephesian matrons. Long-continued, 
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persistent grieving for dead people, when the natural tears have 
been shed and you have administered to their wills, is a selfish, 
sulky, idle, and mischievous practice. Can you bring the dead back 
to life, even if you put a whole rope of onions into your pocket- 
handkerchief, or contracted with the Chelsea Waterworks for an 
unintermitting supply of tears ? We must all die, in the first place ; 
and in the second (let us hope), there is not any such thing as 
death. If he you love is gone to a better world, why should you 
persist in howling over his departure? You may at first, from 
habit, because you loved the sight of his person, the sound of his 
voice, the pressure of his kind hand, the very smell of his meer- 
schaum even. But, inconsistent as you are, you only mourn for a 
couple of days for that dead dog which, as a brute beast, you be- 
lieve has perished for ever; while there is no end to your weeping 
and wailing for the fellow creature who is only gone to live some- 
where else, and who is waiting for you there. What should we 
think of a man of business who had quite recovered his spirits half- 
an-hour after his entire fortune had been ingulfed in the smash of 
a joint-stock bank, yet who went about snivelling for years to think 
that his life is insured, in a safe office, for a round sum ? 

Iam sorry when I regard the picture of the Thames pageant 
at Babylon Bridge forty years ago, because I reflect that as the years 
go by our noble stream seems to be becoming uglier and more pro- 
saic than ever. ‘What!’ you may cry with amazement, ‘ venture 
to say this in the presence of the Thames Embankment!’ I do say 
it, deliberately. The Embankment, albeit a wonderful work of en- 
gineering—(I am glad they gave you the Cross of the Bath, Mr. 
Bazalgette ; but looking at what you have done by the riverside, her 
Majesty might have made you a Quay C.B.: this is a ‘ goak’)—is, 
from an architectural point of view, a failure. What does it matter 
to me if the Metropolitan District Railway runs underneath it, from 
Blackfriars to Westminster? I am no orator, as Brutus is; that is 
to say, I am not a shareholder in the Metropolitan Railway, as Mr. 
Gladstone is proud of proclaiming himself to be. Granted that the 
embanking of the river—ludicrously small as is the extent reclaimed 
—has abrogated a certain extent of muddy foreshore, what else have . 
we gained? Do they mean to build any palaces, public offices, 
churches, museums, theatres, hotels, restaurants, or even handsome 
shops and dwelling-houses on the frontage? Will they tolerate 
newspaper kiosques or open-air cafés on the Embankment? Will 
Sunday bands be ever permitted to perform there? Will the trees 
ever grow to be anything better than birch-brooms? Is it intended 
to place statues on those huge barren granite plinths? Will taste- 
ful candelabra ever be substituted for the present pretentious but 
abominably hideous lamp-posts? Will the Embankment, in fine, 
by any period within the next century and a half, be anything better 
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than a bare, unfinished quay, spotted with yawning deserts where 
rubbish may be shot, and backed inland through four-fifths of its 
length by the meanest of mean brick houses? Will it, as an architec- 
tural monument, ever be found worthy to be compared with the quays 
which line the Neva at St. Petersburg, the Seine at Paris, the 
Rhone at Geneva, or even the Liffey at Dublin? I am entitled to 
ask this question, since, after all the fluster and braggadocio which 
have been lavished over the Thames Embankment, months after 
months are passing, as years after years will probably pass, without 
anything being done to make it a really complete and grandiose per- 
formance. It is a very grand thing, no doubt, to be able to pass 
under the dry arches of, the Charing-cross and Waterloo bridges ; 
to be able to peep into the Temple-gardens ; to see Inigo Jones’s 
water-gate at the bottom of Buckingham-street rotting high and dry, 
like a stranded whale; and to observe that mysterious boarded-up 
arch in the basement of the river-front of Somerset House :—was it 
a kind of fiscal Traitors’ gate, I wonder, whither revenue defaulters 
were brought in penny steamers at dead of night, to be confined for 
ever and ever in the Somersetian coal-cellars, for non-payment of 
their stamp-duties? But I want something more than these privi- 
leges. I want the Embankment to be something more than a camp- . 
ing-ground for hulking roughs and blackguard little boys. I struck 
the Embankment the other day in a hansom at the bottom of 
Norfolk-street, and purposing towards Whitehall. I really don’t 
think I met more than four wheeled vehicles or a score of foot-pas- 
sengers throughout my entire journey along the quay. Among the 
pedestrians I saw two parliamentary reporters and a Radical M.P., 
strolling down to Westminster ; an Irish applewoman hotly chased, 
I have not the slightest idea for what reason, by an athletic police- 
constable; acadaverous-looking gentleman, closely shaven and reading 
something from his book, and whom I conjectured to be either an 
actor learning his part, or a clergyman reading up Barrow or Still- 
ingfleet—it was Friday—with a view to his next Sabbath’s sermon ; 
a bull-necked young man in corduroy, with a fur cap, who was prowl- 
ing along, cracking nuts, with a felonious expression of countenance ; 
while the ‘residuum’ was made up of filthy and three parts naked 
urchins of both sexes, sprawling on the parapets, fighting on the 
kerbs, or paddling in the mud at the base of the river stairs. 

And when I turned from the quay to the river, I found the 
prospect quite as gloomy. As for old Father Thames, I declare 
that he looks dirtier than ever. The increased rapidity of the 
current, caused by the narrowing of the channel, has induced a 
‘scour,’ no doubt, and dredged up all the mud, which, to all appear- 
ance, has never had time to settle down again. The Thames, the 
day I looked upon it, was of the precise hue of that famous great- 
coat in which the Right Hon. Mr. Ayrton, First Commissioner of 
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Works, is so fond of attending public ceremonials at which every 
other official personage appears either in ministerial uniform or in 
court dress. It was of the dingiest brown. The usual barges full 
of ashes, bricks, slates, and manure were crawling along; the 
Thames Police - station moored off Somerset House looked as 
villanous as a decayed ten-gun brig converted into a receptacle of 
waterside criminals could well look; and ever and anon the dun- 
coloured river was ploughed up into furrows of yellow froth by the 
paddlewheels of one of those abominable little steamers, the sight 
of which I loathe. Where were the white-sailed pleasure-boats, the 
dancing wherries, the flashing sand barges, with their flags and 
music, of days gone by? Where was the Folly on the Thames 
which Mr. Harrison Ainsworth tells us about in the Miser’s 
Daughter, and of which Mr. Andrew Halliday has given us a scenic 
revival in Hilda? By the way, do you know who was the original 
inventor of the Folly on the Thames? The fantasy sprung from 
the teeming brain of the illustrious visionary among whose hundred 
dreams there was at least one that‘came true—the man who in- 
vented the steam-engine—Edward Somerset, Marquis of Worcester. 
I turn to the Century of Inventions, and under the head of the 
seventeenth scantling I find ‘How to make on the Thames a float- 
ing garden of pleasure, with trees, flowers, banqueting houses, sturs 
for all kinds of fishes, a reserve for snow to keep wine in, delicate 
bathing places, and the like, with music made with mills, and all in 
the middest of the stream, where it is most rapid.’ Poor old 
Marquis! I note a curious chronological fact regarding him. It 
was in the year 1627 that the Marquis first engaged the services 
of ‘the unparalleled waterman, both for trust and skill,’ Caspar 
Kaltoff, who assisted him in all his experiments, and executed 
the mechanical part. of the ‘ semi-omnipotent engine’—in reality the 
first practical steam-engine—which was afterwards set up at Vaux- 
hall. Remember, this was 1627. One year before died Francis 
Bacon, Lord of Verulam. So there was no solution in the con- 
tinuity of experiment; but did Bacon, I wonder, in his declining 
days, ever meet and converse with the enthusiastic young Lord of 
Ragland Castle? Had he done so, we might think of Moses bath- 
ing those old eyes of his in a Pisgah view of Palestine. 

The Promised Land has come, with a vengeance, now. I see its 
fulfilment in the. smoking steamers, belching forth black smoke ; in 
the sky-threading shaft of the Lion Brewery; in the shot factory ; 
in the distant fuliginousness of soap-boiling and bone-calcining 
Vauxhall; in the City gas-works; in the blanket of fog-smoke 


' which, from hundreds of far-off ‘ works’—beshrew them !—girds the 


imperial city round about. Folly on the Thames! That is an 
invention, likewise, which has been realised in a most remarkable 
manner in our time. You embank a tenth part of a river-bank, 
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and allow it to degenerate, almost as soon as your work of embank- 
ing is done, into a rubbish plot, and a stadium for rogues and vaga- 
bonds. As though you had not made your northern shore sufficiently 
hideous by that colossal sham Gothic barrack at Westminster, with 
its clock-tower—the great-grandmother of all eight-day clocks— 
blunderingly balancing the brobdingnagian sentry-box, called the 
Victoria Tower, at the other end, so that the entire pile is perpetu- 
ally performing a lumbering goose-step between Old Palace-yard and 
the Horseferry-road—not content with overloading Mother Earth 
with this monstrosity, of which the stones began to rot before the 
mortar was dry, you must needs erect on the southern bank, and in 
the middle of Lambeth Marsh, a number of straggling red-brick 
_ houses with stone dressings, in the ‘ Renaissance’ style, or the 
Soho-square style, or some other rococo fashion, which you tell me 
to accept as a substitute for that noble old St. Thomas’s Hospital 
which once stood hard by the Southwark foot of Babylon Bridge. 
I daresay. I know nothing about hospital economics, of course. 
The isolated block system is doubtless infinitely preferable to the 
old system of wards, tier above tier, in one structure. Mr. Ernest 
Hart will prove to me irrefragably that the new St. Thomas’s 
Hospital is five hundred times superior to the old establishment. 
Didn’t I go to see the new hospital opened by her Majesty the 
Queen? Did I not watch her lay her sword on the shoulder of the 
kneeling hospital treasurer, and bid him arise Sir Francis Hicks ? 
What more shovld I desire? Thus much. That an ugly eighteenth 
century building should not stand over against an uglier mediwval 
one, with a dirty river betwixt them. 

It is not my liver, this time. It is not the shameful tergiver- 
sation of a (so-called) Liberal government in the matter of the 
American Indirect Claims. Nor, believe me, is my exacerbation 
of temper due to the fact of my last literary production, ‘ Poems to 
Ina,’ having been ruthlessly tomahawked in the Savagesquaw Review. 
Quite the contrary. I have not been atrabilious for a month; and 
they are quite astonished at the chemist’s that I have not increased 
my little account for blue pills lately. Iam quite ravished by the 
Liberal policy of the government as enunciated by Mr. Gladstone 
at a recent Royal Academy Dinner; and by Mr. Lowe in the 
House, when he announced that the purse-strings of the State 
were to be unloosed to an unlimited extent in prosecuting Mr. Tom 
Tiddler, alias Sir Roger de Cleverley, for perjury, cattle-lifting, 
high treason, thimble-rigging, forestalling, regrating, and other high 
crimes and misdemeanours. And so far from cutting up any recent 
work of mine, that dear old Savagesquaw Review was quite civil to 
me the other day in an article on a little pamphlet of mine about 
Deferred Annuities ; and remarked (which was perfectly the truth) 
that with the humour of Hobbes I combined the playfulness of 
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Bishop Burnet. Praise from the Savagesquaw Review is praise 
indeed. 

The honest truth is, that just before I sat down to write this 
paper I had been lounging through the South Kensington Museum, 
and lingering over that ever-delightful picture-drama of Hogarth’s, 
the Marriage 4 la Mode. You know the last scene of that tragedy 
—the breakfast-parlour ; the hungry cur pulling the meat from the 
table; the physician; the serving-man; the nurse holding up the 
rickety infant to kiss its dying mother, while the avaricious old al- 
derman, her father, is slipping the wedding-ring from her wedding- 
finger; and, finally, the view of old London—I mean, of Babylon 
Bridge, seen through the open window. Hence these tears. I miss 
the tall old houses, the sterlings, the gates of Hogarth’s bridge, and 
the hydraulic labyrinth, the roaring of whose waters was compared 
by Paley to the coursing of the blood through the heart. That 
bridge is gone, and the Babylon Bridge of to-day but ill consoles me 
for its loss. 











ON SOME UNIVERSITY SPONGES 


WE have not by us our great lexicographer; nevertheless, at the 
hazard of logical: obliquity, shall venture to define ‘ sponge’ as ‘a 
parasitical growth of absorbent tendencies.’ The sponge proper to 
Oxford and Cambridge is not unfrequently, paradox although it may 
sound, a gentleman, as scrupulous about a revoke or an odd trick as 
the reverse in chronic trespass on the infirmity of social hospitality. 
The collective heart of society may despise the type, but towards its 
individuals displays marvellous consideration. Men will suffer much 
from the larceny of the sponge, yet affect an impassibility worthy of 
the most highly-trained clairvoyante under the ‘influence’ of her 
mesmerist. 

Acquaintance with this ignoble animal dates from the second 
day of your first term, and only ends with the penultimate hour of 
academic residence. Somehow, insensibly he recalls certain unsa- 
youry reminiscences of previous life. Can you forget how, in the 
pristine days of small-boyhood, when a plethoric hamper arrived 
from an indulgent mother, several disinterested schoolfellows, up 
till that very moment bullies, antagonists, or at all events dead cuts, 
suddenly and surprisingly became inflated with feelings towards you 
of tenderness, friendship, almost affection? Not until the bottomest 
strawberry vanished from the very last pot of jam, and the sandy- 
crumbs had been devoured from the cake-paper, did you learn your 
first lesson in life. Bitter it was to the sensitive purity of childhood. 
To think of magnanimous Sponge, who had buried the lash of hos- 
tility under the currants of good-fellowship and the raisins of brotherly 
love—to think of Sponge, whilst the cake was yet in his mouth, the 
jam adhering to his very gums, having the moral hardihood to apply 
without cause or provocation his heavy-soled shoe-leather to your 
physiological perfections! To this hour one blushes for poor human 
nature, which could descend to such depravity. And yet this episode 
of school has subsequently been repeated over and over again under 
different circumstances and by grown-up school-boys, whose kick of 
ingratitude can bruise cruelly enough, whose gorge is even larger 
and more ravenous than that of the hungriest young urchin who ever 
acted a lie in order to gratify greediness. Sponge, when he has 
attained man’s estate, proves amply the truth of Wordsworth’s axiom, 
that ‘ the child is father of the man.’ At the Universities more es- 
pecially we find him rampant. In those centres of learned profuse- 
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ness he finds an eligible sphere of action. There a man may live in 
one of three ways—at his own expense, at his tradesmen’s expense, 
or at his friends’ expense. The latter of these three alternatives is 
cheapest, and in the main not unpleasant. Sponge adopts it as his 
own on principle. He is influenced by no false delicacy, checked by 
no morbid pride. Toa snub he is deaf, to an insult blind, in the 
presence of ill temper dumb. Humanitarian in breadth of thought, 
he is the friend of anybody who has money to spend, from the weil- 
bred Etonian to the grammar-school rough, from the scholar and 
wit to the dunce and dullard. Great, too, his power of adaptability 
to the temper of his various hosts. He can be horsey, boatey, 
cricketey, billiardey, as occasion may serve. From the altitude of 
vestments, gregorians, and incense, he can descend in a second to 
Swinburnian verse or heretical prose. He can be all things to all 
men irrespective of every consideration. He will be a cod-fish to 
the port of the greenest freshman, a chimney to his cigar-box. He 
will thankfully accept Beaujolais when Moselle is not at hand, and 
will devour a commons of cold meat if nothing better should be pro- 
curable. In his stoical superiority to the opinion of his fellows, a 
certain elevation is to be observed, which, were it only moral, would 
excite our warmest admiration. Like his prototype of the squares, 
Sponge has to earn his bread philosophically. He may not refuse 
the powder of self-abasement. He must fetch and carry, make him- 
self useful, respectful, and accommodating. And, if he has the ad- 
vantage over Mr. Jeames in being relieved from livery, he is infinitely 
worse off in having many masters. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that the species Sponge pre- 
sents a dead level of uniformity in respect of attributes. On the 
contrary, just as in the chemist’s shop you may see specimens of all 
sorts—from the gigantesque bath-sponge, warranted to hold a quart 
of fluid, down to the infinitesimal sponge glued on to the end of a 
stick, and about large enough to bathe acat’s eye—so in the minia- 
ture world of University life you will discover very many varieties 
of the cap-and-gowned sponge. 

To take the most capacious instance of all—the bachelor-of-arts 
sponge. Four, five, or even six years of academic residence have 
instructed this student in many arts of which he is now all but 
master—to wit, vingt-et-un, unlimited loo, fives or rackets, according 
to the texture of his hands; billiards, more especially pool and pyra- 
mids, book-making, and the judgmatical commixture of intoxicating 
drinks, from Badminton to egg-flip and cider-cup. The man is an 
Admirable Crichton, and as such held in awe not merely by raw 
youths just fresh from the playing-fields, but none the less by senior 
men, who ought to know better. He lives in quiet inexpensive 
lodgings at some distance from his college, and is never at home 
except during the small hours of the night. 
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We will endeavour to sketch one day out of the life of this or- 
-namental member of society, and also to quantify its cost. 

Being a B.A. he is released from all irksome discipline. Neither 
the lecture-room nor the chapel demands his presence, and to him 
the college is but a convenient club-house. Whilst, therefore, the 
unwashed undergraduate is yawning dismally during early prayers, 
he is perfecting a careful toilette, and in due course appears as a 
guest at a college breakfast. Being of course the senior present, he 
takes by right the head of the table, beginning forthwith to magnify 
himself by terrorising the scouts, who sulkily obey his commands. 
‘What can Robert mean by giving him a cold plate?’ ‘Why didn’t 
William have the decency to hand him those plovers?’ ‘ Dawson 
had better not bring him such a fork as that! Does Dawson mean 
to tell him that filthy thing is clean? German silver indeed! Ger- 
man fiddle-de-dee!’ Or perhaps from objurgation he turns to cold 
satire, and remarks to Edward that, ‘by Jove, some fine day he, 
Edward, shall give a breakfast to his brother-scouts, and, by Jove, 
he, Sponge, will come and wait upon them himself, and then—my 
gracious! do you suppose, Edward, for one moment, I should ask 
you to sit. down to a table laid in this sort of style—eh ?’ By this 
excess of language he gains the secret admiration of three-fourths of 
the company. His moral courage is respected; for are not Dawson, 
Edward, and the rest the terror of their young masters? If only all 
possessed the daring of Sponge! But they do not, and have in 
consequence to pay both in pocket and in comfort. 

Having thus established himself monarch of all he surveys, Mr. » 
Sponge, with the meanness peculiar to his species, turns on his 
entertainer. For he does not, like the dog, lick the hand that feeds 
him; he prefers to bite it. A glance at a handsome silver-gilt 
goblet in the centre of the table reveals its contents to be cider-cup. 
In a loud tone of voice, therefore, he requests Jones, a modest young 
person who is eating too much in the immediate vicinity of the afore- 
said goblet, to pass him the champagne-cup. Little Sparrow, his 
host, whose father is a poor curate, almost sinks into the earth as 
he apologises for the cup being honest British cider, instead of 
mendacious gooseberry. Poor Sparrow! he really could not afford 
even cider, much less champagne, and Sponge knows it as well as 
any one. It is doubly cruel of him therefore to reply to the wincing 
Sparrow by averring sarcastically that he much prefers cider-cup, 
whereat present company titter furtively. 2 

At length eating is over, every one, including emphatically our 
exemplar of absorption, having consumed just twice more food than 
appetite or digestion demands. Whereupon Mr. Sponge, having 
abased young Sparrow, proceeds to exalt him by broad compliments, 
rather exceeding than verging on flattery, on his prowess as an oars- 
man. Sparrow, who had been disgusted, is first of all relieved, and 
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eventually quite charmed. By this manwuvre Mr. Sponge gets a 
second cigar, and, when the guests have departed to ten o’clock 
lecture, suggests soda-and-brandy, which Sparrow is too weak to 
refuse, although he has to send his scout for both of these delete- 
rious compounds out of college. 

About eleven Mr. Sponge—having kept unfortunate Sparrow 
from a lecture, rendering a row with the junior tutor a matter of cer- 
tainty—strolls into the quadrangle. As the clock strikes, there is 
a rush of men from lecture, whom of course he encounters. Among 
others, Jones, the modest and bashful. There is a grand wine-party 
to-night at the rooms of one Tompkins. Jones is engaged to this 
affair. Sponge has not the honour of an invitation, but he knows 
all about it. Hence the following brief conversation. 

Sponge. Jones, old fellow, I’m all alone to-night. Come and 
eat a bit of téte-d-téte dinner with me at the Mitre? Half-past 
seven, you know. An eel, a larded capon, and a marrow-bone ; 
that’s all. 

Jones (delighted, but flabbergasted by the honour). Ah—so sorry 
—ah, but I’m engaged to Tompkins’ wine, you know, and that’s 
just after hall—seven o’clock. 

Sponge (frowning). Confound Tompkins ! 

Jones (seized with a happy thought). O, I say, as I can’t dine 
with you, won’t you dine with me, in hall, you know ? 

Sponge (reflectively), Hum! Yes. Thanks; but what about 
Tompkins’ wine ? 

Jones. Why, you'll sit next Tompkins at our table, and he 
must invite you. 

Sponge. You'd better cut Tompkins, and dine with me. 

Jones. No, no; that wouldn’t do. 

Sponge. All right, then. Thanks. 

Whereupon Jones exit to another lecture, pondering in his mind 
as to whether Tompkins would not regard it as rather a nuisance 
that. he should be obliged to overcrowd his already full wine-party 
by the addition of a man whom he detests. 

Mr. Sponge had played his cards to win, and won. 

Having thus breakfasted right royally at the cost of Sparrow, 
and being about to dine at the charges of Jones, and wine with 
Tompkins afterwards, you would suppose that the most avaricious 
nature would feel satisfied. Notso. Mr. Sponge has a predilection 
in favour of luncheon, and there is the afternoon to be got through 
somehow. Ergo, whistling in an off-hand devil-may-care sort of 
style, he betakes himself to No. 5 staircase, back quad. A very 
safe draw indeed. 

No. 5 is the best staircase in college, and tenanted by young 
gentlemen whose fathers desire that they shall live in luxury. The 
rooms are large and gorgeous, more particularly those on the first 
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floor. Thereto ascends Mr. Sponge, and without the formality ofa 


knock swings open a partially-closed ‘oak,’ and admits himself to 
the presence of Mr. Lumper, who is seated on a deliciously buoyant 
sofa, endeavouring apparently to read one book with one eye, another 
with the other; the one being Latin, the other English, both how- 
ever bearing the same title, viz. Cicero in Verrem. Mr. Lumper 
is sucking a pipe which for size would suffice for water or even gas, 
whilst from his mouth and the bowl issue such volumes of smoke as 
quite obscure the type of both the text and translation of the great 
orator. Needless to. add, he is perfectly obfuscated; being so, he 
jumps at the chance of division of labour, and entreats Sponge most 
affectionately to read the crib to him slowly, whilst he endeavours 
to concentrate his watery eyes on the text. To this invitation, 
which comes not altogether unexpectedly, Sponge returns a very 
saponaceous reply; and accordingly, seating himself cosily in the 
springiest arm-chair, proceeds to drone forth Bohn for about half an 
hour, by which time the industry of Lumper is exhausted, and the 
two sail forth from the college gate in search of a billiard-table. 
This, to the credit of the University, is no difficult thing to find 
vacant at noonday. The loser of two games out of three, it is 
agreed, shall defray the cost of the table; but Mr. Sponge, from his 
superior play, is to allow his opponent twenty points out of fifty. At 
first Mr. Sponge plays with amazing incaution, so that Mr. Lumper 
wins easily. The second game is more even, and it would be evident 
to a bystander that if only Mr. Sponge were to put forth his strength, 
he could win off the reel. Nevertheless he allows Mr. Lumper to 
score forty-six to his thirty-eight, before he makes a break and wins 
apparently by a fluke. At this result Mr. Lumper is excited, and 
proposes to put a sovereign on the third game. Sponge demurs, and 
consulting his watch declares it is luncheon time. Whereupon Mr. 
Lumper, not to be baulked, says, ‘Of course you lunch with me. 
I’ve lots of cold fowl and that sort of thing in my cupboard.’ To 
which Mr. Sponge responds, ‘ Break away, then,’ and the ill-starred 
Lumper begins the new game in a hurried nervous sort of fashion, 
leaving the balls over the pockets, and otherwise giving Sponge every 
chance. The result is, that he loses the game in about ten minutes 
by twenty points, Sponge doing what he pleases with the balls, and 
pocketing the sovereign with well-affected nonchalance. 

Before half-past one Mr. Sponge is seated in No. 5, devouring 
cold chicken with pickled melon, péte-de-foie-gras, tongue, and other 
delicacies. Robert is in attendance to draw corks, and make him- 
self useful. Moselle begins to flow, as also dry sherry. The former 
is imbibed in tumblers, the latter in wine-glasses. Just as luncheon 
is about to terminate, Robert introduces a lobster-salad, which 
he asserts he forgot, but which in reality he designed for his 
own private delectation. At the sight of this tempting dish, the 
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two young men fall to again, and the brightest hopes of Robert are 
dashed. 

Now Mr. Sponge, having played no mean knife and fork, begins 
to feel rather overeaten than not. Nor does even one of Benson’s 
most fragrant cigars succeed in initiating digestion. Air, therefore, 
if not exercise, appears essential to happiness. Of the two, perhaps 
he would prefer the former without the latter. To secure which end 
he sets about in his usual judgmatical way. 

Sponge. I say, Lumper, old bird, I’ve had such a heavy feed 
that I seem to want a good brisk walk, or a game of fives. 

Lumper (the laziest of his species). I hate walking, andI can’t 
play fives. It hurts one’s hands, you know, and that sort-of thing. 

Sponge (tiresome and pertinacious). But it’s uncommonly 
healthy. 

Lumper (terrified lest he should be bullied into either of the sug- 
gestions flung out by his friend). No, I really couldn’t. It—it 
would give me heartburn. O, that reminds me; by the way, I told 
Tobin to send round his dogeart at three. Let’s go for a drive. 

Sponge. With all my heart. By the way, if it’s Tobin’s kick- 
ing mare, you had better let me handle the ribbons. 

Lumper (rather gloomily). Yes, if you like. I don’t care— 
that is, you know— 

Sponge (taking another cigar unasked). All right, old fellow. 
That’s settled. 

In other words, Mr. Sponge is to have the amusement of driying, 
Mr. Lumper of paying. Indeed, so careful is Mr. Sponge to guard 
against the chance of parting with a farthing of his own slender 
stock of coin, that he positively allows his victim to pay the ostler 
and the turnpike ; and even goes so far as to hint at bitter beer 
along the road. . 

Leaving Mr. Sponge to enjoy his drive, we may pause for a 
moment in our narration, and indulge in a little moralising. It would. 
seem rather a mistake to throw indulgence in the way of young men 
who have their battle to fight in this adamantine world. A man 
who up to three-and-twenty is accustomed to perfect luxury finds it 
hard to shake down to the drudgery of a schoolmaster’s or curate’s 
life, with a routine of hard work and indifferent food. Hence many 
a soul which was once bright and elastic, by middle age becomes 
soured, sardonic, and demoralised. Poverty, always a burden, is to 
_ such a one almost intolerable ; it suffices to crush the better nature 
of the man; it is a demon to destroy, not an angel to purify. We 
do not train for a University boat-race on champagne and port, nor 
will those same luxuries ever prepare a man for the longer and more 
difficult race which leads to the goal of competency. 

To return, however, to our moutons, Messrs. Lumper and Sponge. 
Having trotted Tobin’s poor mare for about five-and-twenty miles, 
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till she has neither kick nor heart left in her, they return to college 
for a thorough ablution. Mr. Spcage, having rehabilitated to his 
satisfaction, marches majestically into hall, and is duly invited to Mr. 
Tompkins’ wine. Of course Mr. Sponge, on receiving this invitation 
so very late in the day, is seized with a fit of mock-modesty. ‘He 
really is very much obliged, but—ah—fears that he shall put Tomp- 
kins out. He has some letters to write, and a variety of things to 
do. In fact, he would rather be excused.’ Now Tompkins hates 
Sponge, and would prefer his room to his company; but he does not 
care to accept this sort of refusal, so he presses Sponge to be so very 
kind as to look in, if only for a few moments, asserting that he has 
some very peculiar old wine which he wishes Sponge to pronounce 
2 verdict upon. Sponge, thus assured of his own importance, looks 
round the table to find that his society will not prove unacceptable 
to those present. Then, with a sigh of modest satisfaction, he says, 
‘ Thanks, Tompkins ; I'll try to do justice to your hospitable board.’ 

Justice is not the word. Mr. Sponge having got hold of the 
bottle of ‘peculiar old,’ which came direct from the cellars of the 
Tompkins’ mansion, punishes it ferociously. When every one too is 
well-drunk, Mr. Sponge ‘troubles’ Tompkins for the claret; a minute 
after that he again ‘troubles’ Jones for the sherry; and indeed he 
keeps on ‘ troubling’ till most of the guests have finished their coffee 
and cigars, when he takes a fresh start and begins very much where 
they have left off, merely requesting some fresh anchovy-toast, which 
has to be made on purpose. 

If, however, Mr. Sponge has been, after his kind, grossly absorb- 
ent, he has done something towards earning his food and drinks. 
Talk, small and large, has exuded from his lips incessantly. Chaff 
has been winnowed from his fertile brain ; and with such effect that 
he has actually laughed little Slingsby, a boy just fresh from the 
fifth form, into ordering shell-fish unlimited at eleven o’clock, so as 
to make a night of it. Slingsby has not yet learned the value of 
money, so he complies with Mr. Sponge’s tyrannical demands with 
beaming smiles and the happiest good temper. 

Immediately after coffee de rigueur follow cards. At last Mr. 
Sponge has, willy-nilly, to put his hand in his pocket. He must 
make his stake. Nay, more, he holds most infamous hands, and it 
appears as if he must lose and lose heavily. Yet when eleven strikes, 


and the players rise for supper, it is discovered that this most unfor- 


tunate man has landed a nice little sum. No one knows exactly 
how much he is to the good, except ourselves, who, being behind 
the scenes, may confidentially inform the courteous reader that it is 
exactly three pounds sterling. 

Little Slingsby has quite come up to the regulation hospitable 
mark. There are strange and spicey drinks in silver; there is a 
liberal supply of native oysters, with a lobster or so and a monster 
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crab. Beer, bread, cheese, and other buttery commodities are all 
over the place in profusion; whilst on the fire sings a large kettle, 
and the scout has borrowed a punch-bowl the size of a basin, but in 
old-fashioned fluted silver, from the common-room. Presto, young 
appetites go at the fish. There is neither ceremony nor moderation. 
Every one for himself is the universal motto. Sponge is preéminent 
in respect of deglutition. Sponge is observed to dally long and deeply 
with the strange drinks. At last, hilarity assuming the place of 
gormandisation, little Slingsby proposes that before Mr. Sponge 
favours the company with a song he be requested to concoct the 
whisky-punch. This motion being seconded by acclamations, Mr. 
Sponge proceeds to make that seductive liquor on the Irish principle 
that every drop of water spoils the punch. Then, having done his 
duty by braying a meaningless ditty, he lights his pipe, fills a tum- 
bler of punch, and, retreating to a quiet corner, proceeds to enjoy 
himself, whilst younger and more mercurial souls are howling, bear- 
fighting, and otherwise representing Pandemonium. 

As he will not exceed this one tumbler of punch, being much 
too wise to run the risk of intoxication, we can now make up his 
little bill for the day, which shall be computed on anything but an 
exaggerated scale, the luxuries purchased by undergraduates being, 
as a rule, charged for at fifty per cent profit to the purveyors; so 
that our figures really do not represent the actual cost to society of 
Mr. Sponge, B.A., between sunrise and midnight : 


& 


ecooocoooooosoosooosoocoso 


Salmon cutlets, lobster sauce, tea, toast, eggs, cream 
One plover, part of omelette, sundries 

Pint of cider-cup, and two cigars at 6d. 
Soda-and-brandy ° ° 

Wing and breast of chicken 

Tongue, bread, butter, cream cheese . 
Pate-de-foie-gras » 

Pint and half (reputed) of moselle, lobster salad 
Three-quarters pint of dry caer é 
Two cigars . . 

Dinner in the college hall . . . 

Beer at do. . . 

Share of wine and dessert at Tompkins’ 

Cigar, coffee, toast, &c. 
Share of shell-fish, &c, 
Share of strange drinks 
Bread, beer, butter, &c. 
Share of punch, tobacco, &c. 


NON Oe & OD = Om = dD = bb DD dO 
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Total for comestibles only . 


Won at billiards ° 
Share of table . P 
Share of dog-cart and turnpikes 
Won atcards . ° ° ‘ 


Grand total . 
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Or, in other words, the wages accorded to sixty-two agricultural la- 
bourers for a hard day’s toil, the salary of a dean, or three canons, 
or twenty curates, or forty parish doctors. 

And very comfortably earned too ; especially if there be no future 
in this world or the next, no remorse of conscience for time wasted, 
no seeds sown of evil habits which shall corrupt and destroy the 
stream of life. 

We may infer, then, that the Sponge sometimes is his own enemy. 
Certainly he is the most insidious foe of young and trusting inno- 
cence. The memory of such men is not blessed. They are found 
out sooner or later, and the tide of popularity once turned against 
them, they are placed in an wnenviable position. Space does not 
allow of our exposing many of the petty dodgeries of the Sponge 
class ; their borrowing of small and large sums all round, with but 
a vaporous chance of repayment; their strong attachment for any 
one’s books, tobacco, cigars, paper and envelopes, pens, beer, pocket- 
handkerchiefs—except their own ; the habit they have contracted of 
always leaving their purse at home, even supposing that they have 
not a two-headed shilling to win double or quits upon; and many 
other propensities more characteristic than Christian. Mr. Sponge, 
B.A., is of all at the top of the tree, and we have chosen him as 
our example because 


‘ The highest is the measure of the man.’ 


Besides, he is the cleverest impostor, for he is agreeable, jovial, 
perhaps a scholar and a gentleman. From a better estate he stoops 
to conquer, and we can only say that if he does gain a victory it is 
most thoroughly contemptible. Sponging is only modified felony, 
and felony is not a charge which a man of honour cares to be brought 
against him, even in foro conscientie. 


COMPTON READE. 
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A Reminiscence of Rew Pork Every-day Vike 


‘Tis distance lends enchantment to the view, 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue.’ 


Or all peaceful peripatetic pursuits calculated to test the temper and 
paralyse the small stock of human patience with which Providence 
may have endowed one, commend me to house-hunting, seeking for 
lodgings, or endeavouring to balance the respective merits of two 
or more rival boarding establishments. To search for a needle in 
a bundle of hay would be but a joke in comparison with either or 
all of these ‘ pleasant pastimes for leisure moments’ at any time at 
home ; but abroad, beyond the realms of our historical ‘ streak of 
silver sea,’ the quest for a local habitation and a name is rendered 
tenfold more onerous by the innumerable and often apparently insur- 
mountable difficulties that present themselves at almost every step, 
unless, Bedouin-like, you have made up your mind to carry your 
tent with your other belongings and camp out sub Jove frigido, 
scorning more material shelter, or else should enlist yourself, as do 
most of your fellow-travellers and countrymen, under the banner of 
hotel-mongers, that noble army of martyrs. 

How ever bad things may be in this respect on the continent of 
Europe, in America they are much worse, according to my experi- 
ence; at least to those newly-arrived and strange to the ways of the 
country ; for all one’s home ideas of comfort and domesticity are 
diametrically opposed to the teaching and practice of our Trans- 
atlantic cousins. I shall never forget the tedious ordeal which ano- 
ther Anglo-Saxon, his wife, and myself once underwent when seeking 
furnished apartments shortly after our landing in New York, and 
when we had discovered that the charges at a Broadway hotel for 
a suite of rooms were rather too high for a permanency. O, the un- 
limited amount of walking about through hot blistering streets that we 
had to go through; the endless slights and rebuffs we met with; the 
incessant cross-examination, pertinent and impertinent, from inquisi- 
tive females with which we were assailed! Up and down the main 
‘ Avenues’ that run parallel, equal distances apart, lengthwise 
through the Empire City, and backwards and forwards, east and west, 
along the side thoroughfares of numeral nomenclature that cut these at 
right angles—from Fourteenth-street, the home of the Academy of 
Music and the American-French Opera, and likewise the abode of the 
great Delmonico and the new wigwam of Tammany Hall, to the one 
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christened one - hundred -and- something -or- other - odd—we tramped 
about wearily day after day, for well nigh a week, ‘ seeking rest and 
finding none ;’ until, at last, we had to give up the game in de- 
spair, as not being worth the candle—or rather shoe-leather — 
through our inability to light upon any lodgings fitted up according 
to the very ultra-English ideas of my friend’s wife. One landlady, 
I remember, was horrified at our strictures on her bedroom accom- 
modation, the general custom in the States being to provide only the 
barest absolute necessaries, somewhat in the style of the old Iron 
Duke’s chamber at Apsley House; the good dame was also filled 
with astonishment at our wanting a private sitting-room apart from 
the other lodgers, considering the notion as one of whose extrava- 
gance only ‘a darned Britisher’ could be guilty. ‘I can’t make out 
nohow what yer can want a sottin’ reum fur,’ she said on parting ; 
‘ain’t the parlers good enough fur yer ?’ and she may still be puz- 
zling her New England brains over the matter, for all I know to the 
contrary. During our unsuccessful search, however, we noticed one 
especial point of interest to us, and that was the general respect 
and regard with which Queen Victoria is looked upon by all classes 
across the Atlantic. In almost every other house in which we 
entered we saw the portrait of her Majesty hung in juxtaposition 
to the inevitable engraving of ‘ Washington and his Family,’ sacred 
amongst the Penates of all American homes. 

Good apartments are difficult to be procured in New York, 
because ‘ boarding out’ is the rule in all towns throughout the 
States, and separate establishments the exception. In fact, house- 
rent is so excessive in the cities, that it is nearly impossible for 
middle-class people to hire houses for themselves, as with us; and 
this is one of the strongest reasons for the boarding-out system, 
apart from its suiting the national character, that tends to sink 
individuality for the good, or ill, of the community at large. I have 
known two thousand dollars per annum paid for a small house in 
Brooklyn—the ‘ Surrey side’ of the Empire City—which would not 
command a forty-pound rental in the best London suburb. ‘ Up 
town,’ in and about Fifth-avenue, even paltry buildings let for 
enormous sums, and are impossible to any but neces who may 
have just ‘ struck ile.’ 

Following the ‘custom of the country,’ my friends and myself 
had to be contented with a boarding-house; and, as good luck would 
have it, managed to select a very comfortable one, ‘ located’ in one 
of the best quarters of boulevard-lined Brooklyn, to which part we 
were especially recommended during the hot weather of our first 
summer in the States—Long Island, on which this suburb of Man- 
hattan’s town is built, being open to the ocean breezes, and conse- 
quently more healthy than the main land. 

Our hostess here was a rather pretty, ‘nice,’ energetic little 
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woman, with piercing black eyes, raven hair, and of the genuine 
American facial type. She came, fortunately for us, from the inte- 
rior of the Union; being hence not as yet versed in the ways of 
the city, for which she was certainly none the worse. Her husband, 
of whom we saw little save in the evenings, was a naturalised 
Dutchman; and although he had lived almost from his youth up 
until now, or then, in New York, he yet bore a strong aroma, so to 
speak, of Holland and the Zuyder Zee about him. Our household 
was farther composed of two old maiden ladies hailing from the 
adjacent State, one of whom had been a governess, or ‘ school marm,’ 
as they call lady teachers out West, and the other had ‘ seen better 
days ’—harmless both ; two native sons of New York, young, am- 
bitious, ‘ go-a-headative,’ and aspiring in the manner of Young 
America ; two young Canadian ladies living on their means, who 
subsequently initiated us into the mysteries of waltzing on skates 
and the delicacies of maple sugar; a young Irish-American milliner, 
as pretty and captivating as if she had been born in the ‘ ould coun- 
thry,’ and not across the seas ; a Rhode Island engineer, one of the 
best specimens of a native gentleman and of ‘ Nature’s noblemen’ 
that I have ever met; in addition to the four small children of our 
landlord and his better-half, two ‘helps’ or servants, my English 
friend and wife, and myself. 

Nineteen souls in all, we lived in a neat, compact, brown-stone 
house, with green jalousies to its windows, and a high ‘ stoop,’ or 
porch, in its front, situated close to Fulton-avenue, in the central 
part of the suburb. It was early in June when we came here, and 
the end of the following spring ere we left—a rather long residence 
in one boarding-house for America, where moving about constantly 
is the order of the day, for the sake of variety and change—and 
yet, during the entire time of our stay, we had nothing to cause us 
inconvenience beyond the natural difference of the mode of life to 
our English ideas; for allowances were made on both sides, and 
thus ‘ discord dire’ prevented from entering into the peaceful fold 
of our happy family. 

In England we all complain, somehow or other, a good deal on 
the score of domestics, various high-coloured instances of ‘ servant- 
galism’ being frequently depicted; but I should very much like 
some of these grumblers—the evil generally arising in nine cases 
out of ten from their own fault in the treatment of ther servants— 
to go through but one-half the torment which an American house- 
keeper has to endure from her ‘helps,’ and I am certain that the 
exacting British matrons would then cease their endless diatribes 
against ‘ the greatest plagues in life.’ 

Across the water, masters and mistresses are retained on suffer- 
ance, and not their domestics, who will discard them at a moment’s 
notice, through offended dignity or the chance of ‘ bettering them- 
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selves.’ Under the equality banner of the blessed Stars and Stripes, 
no man or woman will submit to be called a ‘ servant,’ even of the 
Deity! O,no! They are assistants, or helps, although often a sad 
look out in time of need, as they are well aware of their importance. 

The larger number of the domestics in service throughout the 
States are from the Emerald Isle, so the old time-honoured and 
exclusive dictum formerly current in English advertisements, ‘ No 
Trish need apply,’ would be sadly out of place in New York. As 
soon as she gets over the voyage, Bridget becomes ‘a grate lady 
enthirely,’ and comports herself accordingly. She requires a place 
to engage herself out to—not that she would ‘ demane herself’ by 
slavish service, but just for a home and companionship sake—so she ~ 
puts a notice in one of the New York papers to that effect, directing 
any one who may be struck by reading of her accomplishments in 
cooking and mangling—about synonymous terms, by the way—to 
call upon her. This is an actual fact, without exaggeration. Any 
one wanting servants has to always wait on them at the address 
they may give, the positions of employer and employed being in 
many respects completely reversed. 

Should the lady who calls on her happen to suit our friend 
Bridget, conceding several weak points referring to hours of work, 
‘the best of mate and dhrink,’ hours out, holidays, and the visits of 
her ‘ cousin,’ she accepts the situation; and, engaging a black boy to 
carry her traps to the new place, makes her appearance at the time 
best suited to her own convenience. In the generality of boarding- 
houses where she is engaged, Bridget may do exactly as she pleases, 
according to the temper and tenor of her own sweet will. No native 
bashfulness or diffidence of manner prevents her from taking part in 
the general conversation of the boarders at the table d’hdte, and she 
will often, on the spur of the moment peradventure, sit down at the 
festal board in company with her master and mistress and the other 
guests. In case of anything occurring to displease her ladyship, 
off she goes at once, bag and baggage; and, as she can readily pro- 
cure another place, her employers are chary of offending her, putting 
up with her airs and independence, bon gré, mal gré, and considering 
it better to bear the ills they have than fly to others they know not 
of. I have heard hundreds of anecdotes of Bridget’s ways and 
means to her end, some of which would be incredible to English 

‘readers. The average wages of ordinary maids-of-all-work in New 
York are from fifteen to twenty dollars per month, with ‘ everything 
found’ (about 3/. as a rule); while good cooks can obtain double 
and treble that rate. 

In our Brooklyn boarding-house, one of the servants was of a 
much better stamp than the generality of those common in the 
States. Old Jane came from Tyrone, she said, and in appearance, 
language, and nature exhibited strongly the half-Scotch character- 
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istics of those who hail from the north of Ireland. She was sixty 
years old, if she were a day, judging her by her hard physiognomy 
and wintry locks; but her movements were as full of life, and she 
was as hale and hearty, as if she had seen but thirty summers. 
Jane was a capital servant; tidy, clean, respectful, and up to her 
work, being uncontaminated, in spite of her long residence in 
America, by that spirit of braggadocio which infects most of her 
countrymen and countrywomen from the moment that they land at 
Castle Garden and tread the ‘free soil’ of the Great Republic. 
Indeed, she had a hearty contempt for every one not belonging to 
the old country, always speaking with disdain and disparagement of 
‘thayse Amirricans,’ as she scornfully styled them. Her sole weak- 
ness was drink, to which she invariably yielded on periodical occa- 
sions. As sure as Jane received her month’s wages, she would go 
off on a spree, or ‘jamboree,’ as it is called significantly on the 
other side, for a couple of days, although she always said in advance 
that she was going to ‘say her sisther.’ When the forty-eight 
hours were up, in which time her money would punctually be ex- 
pended, she would return again to Brooklyn, looking older and more 
careworn. For yet another day she was in the habit of being very 
lachrymose, bewailing the loss of her grandmother, from whom death 
had probably parted her forty years before. After this fit of contri- 
tion, however, she would set bravely to work again harder than ever, 
and be as sober as a judge until the next month came to an end, and 
with it a fresh supply of dollars wherewith to procure her favour- 
ite inebriating beverage, which was, if I recollect aright, raw Irish 
whisky. The other ‘ help’ was a little active American girl, whom 
old Jane was always slanging and otherwise keeping up to her 
duties, which consisted mainly in minding our landlady’s infant 
family: to do her justice, she succeeded in doing this very well; as, — 
but for an occasional ‘scampering to be heard in distant passages, 
and mayhap a yell of juvenile agony now and then, we should hardly 
have known a child was in the house. For my part, I don’t think 
I saw one twice during the whole time of my stay in the family. 
Volgsleigen, our host, was a printer, aud a very good printer 
too. I have always had a leaning to the trade, and took a fancy 
to him from the first. He employed some hundred hands or so, I 
believe, and did a large business in New York, the adjacent ‘ city,’ 
whither he wended his way at an early hour every morning, long 
before I was up, returning home to dinner, or ‘supper’ as his wife 
termed the meal, at six. His weak point was politics, and he 
regarded with a more jealous eye the movements of parties, al- 
though only a ‘ naturalised’ citizen, than any native down-easter 
from Massachusetts. My friend and myself won his heart com- 
pletely by teaching him cribbage, a game of cards of which he had 
never heard before our advent within his domicile, and to which he 
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immediately ‘ cottoned’ with frantic zeal. We afterwards rather 
regretted initiating him into the secrets of the play, as, ever after his 
mastering it, he would urge us of an evening to try our skill, and 
the ears of the other boarders would be dinned with the notation of 
‘ fifteen two, fifteen four, and one for his nob,’ until midnight. 

Mrs. V., our landlady, was a very jolly little woman, In 
education and manner she was thoroughly well-bred; but she had 
not that soupcon of affectation and ‘loudness’ about her which 
most American women from the interior possess. Her energetic 
character was quite a contrast to that of her placid spouse. She 
could sing very well, play the piano, and dance to perfection ; 
and yet, with all her refinement, she was the busiest housewife 
imaginable, acting up con amore to the principle, illustrated by John 
Leech in Punch some years ago, of ‘when you want a thing done, 
do it yourself.’ We could frequently see her, when she believed 
herself unseen, handling a broom or dustpan with the dexterity of 
an adept; while, as for culinary skill, she was great at cakes of all 
sorts, hot biscuits, ‘ clam fritters,’ and the like, besides ‘ punkins 
some, I reckon,’ at pumpkin pie. Idleness was assuredly not one 
of her failings, for she would be up at five o’clock, not ‘ with the 
lark,’ but when the whip-poor-will used to be going to bed, so as 
to have breakfast ready by six for the early risers; and then, after 
having probably assisted in its preparation, you would see her pre- 
siding at the table in the most becoming of morning costumes, as 
if she had only just come down-stairs. During the day she would 
be bustling about the house, seeing after the various exigences of 
the ménage, although one seldom or ever caught sight of her again 
until dinner-time arrived, when she would appear once more as 
bright as a new pin, and as if she had been doing nothing but 
adorning herself. In the evening, until her husband, through our 
means, unfortunately became acquainted with the fascinations of 
cribbage, she used to be in the habit of getting him to take her to 
the play, being, like all the inhabitants of Transatlantica, a pas- 
sionate admirer of the drama; afterwards, however, we saw more of 
her at home, and she was invariably the last up in the house: my 
private belief is that she never went to bed at all, but existed in 
some miraculous way without any sleep or rest whatever. American 
women and men have certainly a large amount of electricity in their 
compcsition, if one may judge them from the manner in which, both 
mentally and physically, they rush through life; in any given num- 
ber of years they live to twice the extent we do, although whether 
they really enjoy this locomotive sort of existence is questionable. 

Our old lady lodgers were of different dispositions and appear- 
ances, although they assimilated in age. ‘One was serious, grave, 
quiet, and demure ; the other slightly skittish, and inclined to ape 
the airs and graces of sweet seventeen, reminding one of Theodore 
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Hook’s pregnant epigram of ‘ mutton dressed lamb-fashion.’ Poor 
Miss Bird! what wicked fun used to be made of her little corkscrew 
artificial ringlets and purest complexion of ‘ rose-bloom’ and ‘ pearl- 
white’! The younger lassies, especially those from Montreal, were 
decided acquisitions to the circle, and kept us all alive and on the 
qui-vive. You must go to Canada and cross the border to appre- 
ciate the grace and espiéglerie of a provincial belle. If you cannot 
manage to go so far, just look at the Signorina Albani, née La Jeu- 
nesse, the next time you go to the Italian Opera. She was born ia the 
old Arcadie immortalised by Longfellow, and will present to you some 
idea of how bewitching and beautiful a French Canadienne can be. 

As regards our ‘ gentlemen lodgers,’ one of them, a native of 
New York, was, without exception, the biggest, ‘ cutest’ scamp and 
the greatest liar I ever came across on either continent. The 
drawer of the long-bow mentioned in Peter Simple, who closed his 
mendacious career when on his death-bed by declaring that he had 
known a man to live with the death-rattle in his throat for six weeks, 
would have been ‘of no account’ by the side of young Manhattan. 
He lied with such an exquisite address and unblushing effrontery 
that he made falsehood appear like a work of art. According to his 
own statement, he had been everything in turn, although now only 
a clerk in a Broadway insurance-office, and had been everywhere ; we 
supposed, however, and I believe with justice, that he had never 
‘seen the outside of Sandy Hook.’ The Rhode Island engineer was 
a strong contrast to this lively gentleman and his friend, the other 
New Yorker. He was really well-bred and well-educated, mostly 
from natural ability and self-teaching, and the most unassuming 
American one could wish to meet. He had passed through the 
greatest perils amongst the Rocky Mountain ranges, when prospect- 
ing with a survey party for the then proposed and now completed 
Union Pacific Railway, uniting the Empire City with California, and 
had also distinguished himself in the civil war by his gallantry; but 
of all this he never spoke, and I only heard of his deeds afterwards 
through another source. 

The routine of our boarding-house life was at first very dull and 
uninteresting, until we all got more intimate and sociable together. 
In the generality of these establishments, however, in the States, the 
people living in the same houses never meet except at meal-times, 
which are hurried over, as they separate immediately afterwards, 
going to their bedrooms or sallying out in pursuit of ‘ devilment and 
divarshun,’ as Pat said. There is one delicate point, by the way, 
connected with Transatlantic houses, which I should not forget to 
call attention to, and that is in the matter of boot-cleaning. No 
servants over there will condescend to polish another person’s 
shoes. They think it not only derogatory to their newly-acquired 
dignity, but absolutely a slavish and servile proceeding; and so , 
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' they accordingly decline doing it. Should you, brought up me- 
thodically in the ways of the Old World, carefuliy place your 
boots without your chamber-door when retiring to rest, in the ex- 
pectation of finding them in the morning resplendent with all the 
shininess of Day and Martin’s elixir, you will be sadly disappointed, 
I’m afraid. There they will be, sure enough, but in the precise 
state in which you left them overnight, untouched by menial hand. 
If you want them done, you must buckle-to with a will and plenty of 
‘ elbow-grease,’ and polish them yourself, or else wait until you get 
out into the business quarters of the city, where you may possibly 
capture an Ethiopian specimen of Lord Shaftesbury’s brigade. 

Our cuisine was pretty fair, although displaying, according to 
the ordinary wont of American households, more abundance and 
prodigality than taste. There was always plenty to eat, but the 
cooking would never have satisfied a gourmand. Still it is won- 
derful to new-comers to the country to see the amount of food 
which Jonathan manages to dispose of during the day. In the 
morning, for instance, there used to be in our establishment a 
heavy breakfast, as if for a hunt-meeting at home, with chops and 
steaks, fried fish, vegetables, in addition to all sorts of hot cakes, 
made of buckwheat and so on, to wind up with. All this would be 
‘got through with,’ too, by the ardent appetites of the boarders at 
even so early an hour as six ante-meridian; and then they would 
be ready for lunch, or the old-fashioned ‘ dinner,’ as some call it, at 
noon. When six in the evening came round, they would play as 
vigorous a knife-and-fork game as ever again, and probably wind up 
the day with an oyster-supper and ice-creams. 

From statistics I obtained and compared with those of Paris and 
London, I believe the Americans are the largest meat-eaters in the 
world, exceeding us in the amount of animal food they consume even as 
the dwellers in the city of Lutetia exceed our consumption of bread. 
Over three hundred and sixty tons of meat, of an estimated value of 
some 150,000 dols., are bought and sold every day in Washington 
Market, New York. There is, however, great waste, large joints 
being the specialty in boarding-houses, and unlimited application to 
the fire the practice—the meat being invariably burnt up if baked, 
and reduced to rags if boiled. The bill of fare all the year round is 
composed principally of beef and mutton, until, like the lord’s ser- 
vants who were rationed on rabbits, one is inclined to exclaim, after 
a course of New-World housekeeping, of beef and mutton, both ten- 
der and tough, ‘ Praise the Lord, I’ve had enough!’ For the infor- 
mation of the reader, I may here say that the average price of beef 
in New York is some fourteen cents a pound; of mutton, fifteen 
cents ; veal, eighteen cents; and pork, twenty cents. For the latter 
viand, however, you must go to Cincinnati, the paradise of pigs, to 

get it in perfection. These prices are equivalent in our circulating 
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-medium to about sixpence, sixpence-halfpenny, eightpence, and ten- 
pence per pound respectively. 

Fish is also a considerable article of diet in the States, and our 
Transatlantic cousins have a varied choice in the article. The blue 
fish, caught chiefly in Long Island Sound and off Sandy Hook, and 
tasting somewhat like a fine trout, is the favourite specimen ; there 
are also to be had the cod, halibut, haddock, herring, mackerel, 
the black fish, white fish, wheat fish, weak fish (a strong fellow 
though to tackle), eels, pogies, sea bass, striped bass, trout, stur- 
geon, sheep’s-head—a very fine variety—flounders, and many others 
whose local names would not be recognised in England. Oysters 
are, however, the grand production of American waters. They beat 
our ‘ natives’ all to nothing; although, as they are generally of very 
large size, they are more adapted for cooking purposes than for 
being eaten aw naturel. O ye Silver Creek oysters! Whether 
dilating on them stewed, fried, roasted in their shells, or pickled, 
they would require a special chapter to do them full justice. 

Most of the vegetables eaten are the same that are common in 
the West Indies, with which I had been previously acquainted, 
such as the sweet potato, squash, and so on; but the ‘ egg-plant’ 
is peculiar to the States. This is cut in slices and fried in the pan, 
resembling in taste an omelette without seasoning; it is thought 
highly of by natives, but I cannot say I relished it much. Toma- 
toes, I should mention, to conclude this treatise on edibles, are eaten 
with almost everything at every meal; and the fruit of the States 
must be enjoyed to be appreciated. Why, they actually feed the pigs on 
peaches and strawberries, they are so plentiful: just think of that! 

The price of board at a good house ‘ up-town’ in the Empire City 
is about fifteen dollars a week— say 2/1. 10s., calculating by the 
continued premium on gold; in Brooklyn the same accommodation 
can be procured for ten dollars—nearly thirty-five shillings. Work- 
ing-men can get respectable bedrooms and their food — breakfast 
and supper—for six dollars, about a guinea, a week. From this it 
will be seen that if wages are high over the water, the cost of living 
.is equally increased, and the result at the end of the year will be 
pretty much the same—an obligation to live up to one’s income, the 
common custom in Transatlantica. 

Besides being uneconomical, boarding out is generally distaste- 
ful to people brought up to an Anglican mode of life. There is so 
little privacy or delicacy about it, besides such a mixture of all classes 
of persons thrown together without a thought or sympathy in 
common. It is, however, the rule of everyday life in all American 
cities; and as it will probably continue to be so until the end of the 
chapter, there need not be anything more said about it. 

JOHN C. HUTCHESON. 
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Cuapter I. 
‘ONE DAY FOUND GRACIOUS AMONG MANY DAYS.’ 


‘Do come here, Louie, and look at this unhappy black dog !’ 

‘ What is there to see in him ?’ 

‘Why, he has been running up and down the road like a mad 
thing for the last five minutes, and he’s covered with mud, and his 
tongue is hanging out, and—’ 

‘And most probably he is mad,’ answers Louie yawningly. 
Four o’clock on a June afternoon is such’a sleepy time. ‘I hope 
the darling Tootoo is safe indoors.’ 

Grace Baird appears profoundly and heartlessly indifferent con- 
cerning the fate of that interesting quadruped (one does occasionally 
get rather sick of one’s friends’ ‘ darling Tootoos,’ you know); her 
heavily-lashed hazel eyes follow the black dog aforesaid across the 
uneven road and back again. They meet his, anxious and implor- 
ing at the green garden-gate; they grow troubled and pitiful; at 
length they turn towards the corner where Mrs. Danger, the mis- 
tress of this snug little villa, is ensconced in a snug little armchair, 
weakly pretending to read a ‘ woman’ article in the Saturday Review, 
and Grace remarks wofully, ‘I’m sure he’s lost.’ 

‘Don’t worry, dear, please ; it’s too hot.’ 

‘I shall go and look after him;’ and Grace walks away from the 
window where she has been standing. 

‘ He’ll bite you, and you'll die of hydrophobia.’ 

No answer, save a light footfall crossing the tesselated hall. 
So, then, this wilful girl is determined to run the risk of losing her 
life at nineteen, for the sake of a wretched stray cur she has never. 
set eyes on until five minutes ago. Louie Danger has no patience 
with such rubbish ; and accordingly composes herself to slumber with 
praiseworthy promptitude. 

There is silence in that pleasant summery flowery room. The 
bees hum idly in and out at the open window, shaded by a smart 
pink-and-white awning; a tiny breezeling trifles with the pages of 
that most sapient journal now lying neglected at the feet of lazy 
Mrs. Louie. To sit still and do nothing appears to be the whole 
duty of man, woman, and child just at present; and yet there goes 
Miss Grace Baird flying out in the broiling sun, without even so 
much as a hat on to shade her pretty pale face. 
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The object of her solicitude is not gifted with personal beauty. 
He is a lanky smgoth-haired black animal, about the size of a pointer, 
bat much slighter in build. She addresses him insidiously and 
whistles at him seductively; he eyes her with suspicious curiosity, 
cocks his head on one side, pricks up his ears, and finally sets off 
up the road, with his tail between his legs, as fast as his poor sore 
paws can carry him. 

‘ What an idiot!’ ejaculates she. ‘Here, dog, dog!’ 

He halts, looks round at her, sits down, and scratches his ear. 

Another second, and she is off to the kitchen in search of bones 
and water. Emboldened by her retreat, the dog trots leisurely back 
again ; he seems to have made up his mind that Berrylands is in 
some way responsible for the loss of his master, though how he 
is unable to discover. Just as he reaches the gate, Grace reap- 
pears with a plate of scraps in one hand, and a brimming bowl in 
the other. 

Now the canine heart is easily stirred by the sight of provender, 


as easily as a man’s; so by the time Miss Baird has set down ~ 


her burdens, our friend is wagging his tail, and licking his lips 
as cheerfully as though fatigue and misery were things to him 
unknown. 

‘Poor old fellow!’ smiles she, patting his head as he munches 
away. ‘ Let’s see whom you belong to?’ and she turns round the 
leathern strap he wears about his neck in the hope of ascer- 
taining the name of his owner. A brass plate glistens under her 
fingers; it is very finely engraved. Grace cannot easily make 
out the inscription; just as she deciphers ‘ Captain’ the sharp yap 
of Mrs. Danger’s ‘ darling Tootoo’ salutes her ears. To release the 
dog and shut the gate is but the work of an instant; another, and 
the spiderish little morsel of black-and-tan and temper, who is 
standing growling and snapping on the doorstep, is being carried 
off to her mistress, despite her frantic struggles to get at the inter- 
loper, who meanwhile serenely makes an end of his meat-tea, with- 
out even deigning so much as a glance at her vixenish ladyship. 

‘O dear!’ sighs yellow-haired, plump, decidedly prosperous Mrs. 
Danger, as her friend drops ‘ the darling’ into her lap. ‘ I suppose 
I’ve been asleep. How extremely dreadful of me! Where have 
you been, dear? you look quite flushed.’ 

' *T’ve been feeding that strange dog, and I’ve found out that his 
master is a Captain somebody. I couldn’t read the rest of the name 
on his collar, because this little wretch rushed out and wanted to 
gobble up the poor thing.’ 

‘QO!’ and a capacious yawn; ‘where is he ?’ getting up, and 
shaking out her blue-and-white frills and furbelows. 

‘At the gate; do come and see what can be done with him.’ 

‘ Very well; only mind, he’s not to stay here.’ And Mrs. Dan- 
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ger follows Grace down to the gate, where he is still gnawing a 
toothsome lamb bone with unabated zeal and appetite. 

‘What a hideous creature !’ 

‘ Perhaps he’s clever. Ugly people often are,’ says Grace, stoop- 
ing down to make another attempé at the discovery of his proprietor’s 
patronymic. 

‘Well?’ inquires Louie, shading her eyes with her shapely 
white hand. 

‘ Tew—Tewell, Captain Tewell. How very odd !’ cries Grace 
vivaciously. ‘ You know I was brought up with the Tewells. They 
were Indian children, and poor mamma had the charge of them. 
Fancy, if this Captain Tewell should be Rae. He was the eldest, 
and so nice !’ she adds, looking round with brightest eyes. 

‘Fancy, indeed! Very unlikely, however. Things never happen 
in that sort of happy way, nowadays!’ Mrs. Danger considers her- 
self to be of a philosophical turn of mind. ‘ However, as we have 
found out who owns the dog, we can’t let him get lost again, though 
how to send him back to his master I haven’t the remotest idea.’ 

‘Suppose we go to the post-office and make inquiries. This 
Captain Teweil must be living somewhere in Wynbridge,’ says 
Grace, keeping tight hold of the dog’s collar. 

‘Ye-es. Poorold boy! There, don’t lick me all over with your 
greasy tongue. Fetch him in, dear; we’ll put him up in the stable.’ 

Forthwith Grace drags him through the gate. He is about the 
most unwilling visitor Berrylands has known as yet; people gene- 
rally esteeming the right of entry to Mrs. Danger’s charming little 
abode one of their choicest privileges, second only in fact to that 
of being more or less intimate with charming little Mrs. Danger 
herself. 


‘ Cuapter II. 


‘ONE FLOWER IN A GREAT MULTITUDE,’ 


WELL, it does not take long to lodge the unexpected guest in 
an empty stall garnished with such creature comforts as straw and 
savoury sundries ; so by half-past five, fortified by afternoon tea and 
the crispest, freshest of cool summer dresses, Grace and her friend 
sally forth to institute inquiries anent the whereabouts of this said 
Captain Tewell, concerning whom they both agree to feel an interest 
deeper than that possessed by most ordinary mortals for their fel- 
low creatures. 

They are fair to see, both the one and the other of these two 
young women, as they walk along the broad white road, fringed on 
either side with deadened gorse and golden broom and waving 
larches and the lovely silver birch, all tiny whispering leaves and 
glistening slender stems, and sense of great delight. 

Perhaps of the two, Mrs. Danger, by reason of her childlike 
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innocent prettiness, her svelte figure, possesses the most attractions 
for the casual passer-by, and casual passers-by, after all, compose 
the major portion of humanity; she is so bien mise and satiny and 
smiling, this sailor’s wife (Captain Danger is at present guard- 
ing the morals and timbers of one of her Majesty’s men-of:war 
somewhere off the coast of Africa). But for all her indisputable 
charms, Grace Baird can well afford to bear her company, and of 
this fact no one is better aware than dainty Mrs. Louie herself. 

‘You are very nice, you know, dear,’ she has said to the girl 
before now ; ‘ very nice indeed. You’ve a sort of saintlike expres- 
sion which suits admirably with your hair and eyes, and you've a 
lovely complexion. O, yes, you have, though you are rather pale. 
I don’t. care about pink-and-white people, you know. I am pink- 
and-white myself; and you will have a charming figure when you 
fill out a little more; and your hands and feet are decidedly good ; 
and altogether, if I wasn’t married to Fred, I wouldn’t introduce you 
to him. No, not for worlds.’ 

And Mrs. Danger is quite right, between ourselves, not about 
her lord and master being likely to fall a victim to Grace’s fascina- 
tions—for that spirited and gallant gentleman believes that if Eve, 
Venus, and Ninon were all rolled into one woman, and exhibited 
for the benefit of mankind, their representative would fail to equal 
his ‘ little girl’ in any one particular—but on the score of her friend’s 
real loveliness; a loveliness of mind and body blending curiously, 
and fashioned the one like unto the other, in a singularly harmonious 
and satisfactory manner. 

Dogs and children and sick sorry folks trust her at first sight. 
Strangers tell her things they would not tell to people they had 
known for years. An hour in her society, looking into her sweet 
eyes, listening to her soft voice, will make you love her, although 
you be not a lover of strange women ; will, if you are weary and faint 
with the heat and burden of your noon, refresh and strengthen you 
as rarely as a cup of generous wine, as the whispered lullaby of 
shaken leaves. 

And yet she is no prig, no prim occupant of the domestic pulpit 
either at home or abroad. No; she is a merry soul, a bit ofa . 
humorist in her young way, fond of a peep behind the scenes now 
and then, prone to laughter, by no means despisiag the lesser joys 
of this terrestrial globe; nothing but a girl in fact, with all a girl’s 
troubles before her, poor child. 

All, I say! Alas, Terr; not all, for she has lost her mother, that 
widowed mother to whose care the Tewell children—two girls and 
a boy—were confided long ago, when Grace was little more than a 
baby, by their father, Colonel Tewell, an Indian officer of some dis- 
tinction, who had served John Company well in the Afghan campaign 
and on various other occasions. 
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Being left to shift for herself as best she may, Grace has for the 
last year occupied the delightful position of nursery governess in a 
clergyman’s family ; she knows little or nothing thoroughly enough 
‘to teach it to others, like most of our young women, although her 
poor mother took care to give her what is called a ‘ gentlewoman’s 
education.’ Her midsummer holidays began exactly two days 
ago; she is to spend all of them with her friend, Mrs. Danger, who 
has been her supreme ideal of feminine perfection for upwards of 
three years, their friendship dating from a period anterior to the said 
Mrs. Danger’s marriage. Thus it is that you find her now peram- 
bulating the dusty Wynbridge road in company with that fortunate 
little lady. 

They walk briskly along through the straggling village to the 
general post-office, situate in a grocer’s shop kept by one Theo- 
philus Wren. 

‘Can you tell me where a gentleman called Tewell—Captain 
Tewell—lives? We have found his dog, and wish to return it to 
him,’ says Louie, walking up to the counter and addressing a scared- 
looking old man, with a black-and-white tuft of hair on his bald head, 
like the scalp lock of an aboriginal Red Indian—addressing in fact 
the veritable Theophilus himself. 

Theophilus is deaf and dull. Mrs. Danger shouts at him 
vigorously. Grace keeps outside the shop; she knows she would 
burst out laughing could she see Mr. Wren’s bewildered countenance, 
and that might hurt Mr. Wren’s feelings. She is mindful of other 
people’s feeling, this slow young person. At length she hears him 
say grumpily he doesn’t like being yelled at. r 

‘There ain’t no such person a-livin’ at Wynbridge, as I’m 
aweer, but there ’ave been letters addressed to a gen’elman as’—- 
and he fumbles distractingly over a tangle in the piece of string he 
is tying round a parcel. 

Mrs. Danger buttons her glove expressively. 

‘ As were stayin’ at Mrs.—Mrs. Thorndyke’s, I think. Let me 
see. Rose!’ calling to some one in the back-parlour. A rustle 
of stiff cambric, and Rose appears; she is Mr. Wren’s only daugh- 

. ter, and delights in apparel of the most voyant style and tint. 

‘ Good-evening, ’m ;’ this with a smile and a wriggle which sets 
all the curls in her superabundant chignon dancing, all the lockets 
on her superabundant necklet jingling, and all the frills on her 
superabundant toilette crinkling. 

‘Isn’t there a gen’elman called Captain Tewell stayin’ with 
Mrs. Thorndyke at Chestnut-villa ?’ asks her father. 

‘ Captain Tewell! O dear me, yes, to be sure; a tall gentle- 
man, with no whiskers, nice-looking ;’ and Rose smiles at Mrs. 
Danger feelingly. 

Louie shakes her head. 
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‘I don’t know what he’s like,’ says she; and then she tells 
Miss Wren about the lost dog. 

That young lady ‘O dears’ and ‘ There nows’ freely during the 
piteous recital. When it is concluded she reassures Mrs. Danger 
that a Captain Tewell is at present participating in the hospitality 
of Chestnut-villa ; moreover that she feels sure the dog must belong 
to him, having seen a black dog out walking with him and Miss 
Thorndyke only yesterday. 

‘O, indeed!’ says Louie; ‘ so there is a Miss Thorndyke ?’ 

Grace hears every word, you may be sure, as she stands on the 
threshold, her face shaded by her Marguerite-crowned Dolly- Varden 
hat, her eyes bent on the ground. 

‘Lor yes, ’m! Why, she’s quite a belle, and that ’aughty, 
though such a sweet dresser !’ 

Mrs. Danger raises her eyebrows sympathetically, picks up her 
parasol, and with a gracious ‘ Much obliged, good-evening,’ rejoins 
Grace. 

‘ Well, so you’ve found him out!’ 

‘Yes. I suppose I must write him a note. What fun if he 
called, and did actually turn out to be your Rae Tewell !’ 

‘My Rae Tewell!’ cries Grace, a trifle scornfully. 

‘Well, Miss Thorndyke’s Rae Tewell then, if you like that 
better. By the way, I wonder if they’re nice people ?’ 

‘Don’t you know them by sight ?’ 

‘Not I! People don’t go about here with their names ticketed | 
on their backs like cut-flowers at a flower-show !’ 

Mrs. Danger is battling with a ‘ follower,’ and speaks with 
acerbity. Nothing more is said concerning Captain Tewell, his 
dog or his friends, until they reach home ; then Louie seats herself 
before her malachite and ormolu writing-case, and announces her 
intention of requesting him to resume his retainer as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘I can’t have the darling Tootoo’s nerves upset, you know; 
besides, delays are always tiresome,’ says Louie, writing ‘ Mrs. 
Danger presents her compliments.’ ‘Shall I say anything about 
you ?” 

‘ About me!’ cries Grace, flushing crimson. 

Louie laughs, scrawls away assiduously, finally scrawls her ad- 
dress, and reads the note. 

‘There, I think that will do; just look at it, you’re so much 
cleverer than I am,’ she says, tossing it across to Grace, who is 
seated in a bergére by the open window. 

This is what she reads : 


‘Mrs. Danger presents her compliments to Captain Tewell, and 
is happy to be able to assure him of the safety of his dog, which, 
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having been found by a friend of hers, is now safely housed in her 
stables, where he will remain until sent for. 










‘ Berrylands, Wynbridge.” — 


‘ Well ?’ asks Louie, when she looks up again. 
‘Well, it’s quite proper as far as I can see.’ 
‘Ca va sans dire. The question is—’ dreamily getting up, and 
ringing the bell. 

‘ The question is—’ echoes Grace, slowly taking off her hat. 

‘Nothing! Please take this note to Chestnut-villa, Susan,’ 
turning to the servant at the door, ‘and wait for an answer,’ most 
emphatically. 












Cuapter III. 
‘ BY THE MEADOWS OF MEMORY.’ 

Drip, drip, drip. 

‘ How truly sickly !’ exclaims Mrs. Danger, as she and Grace 
sit at breakfast on the following morning; and the world she looks 
out upon fully justifies her criticism, so gray and wet and comfort- 
less a world is it. 

‘Take no notice of it,’ laughs Grace, plunging into the recesses 
of a biscuit-china honey-pot in the shape of a hive, with a bee 
perched outside. ‘It’s the only way to treat disagreeable weather 
and people.’ 

But Louie is not able to attain unto such a sublime height of 
dispassionate contemplation. So she continues to stare at the 
steadily-descending rain with a moody persistency more remarkable 
than wise. 

‘We sha’n’t see a soul all day,’ she sighs. ‘ Pass me the salt, 
please.’ 

‘I sha’n’t die if we don’t,’ with unfeeling cheerfulness. 

‘T daresay not ; still you know it is awfully poky staying indoors 
for twelve mortal hours without a creature to speak to,’ dropping 
a scrap of toast on the ‘ darling Tootoe’s’ expectant nose. 

‘Without a creature to speak to? Why, you’ve got me and 
Tootoo, and—’ 

‘But I like somebody new now and then.’ Mrs. Danger is 
given to speaking her mind with alarming candour. 

‘ Well, there’s the new dog.’ 


‘The new dog!’ 
Grace laughs. ‘ By the way, has that interesting animal had 


anything to eat this morning ?’ inquires she presently, when break- 


fast is pretty well over. 
‘I don’t know. You had better go and look after him,’ answers 


Louie, getting up from the table. 
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‘I will. I suppose somebody will call for him before long ?’ 

‘Most probably. Captain Tewell must have got my note by 
now, you know ; he was out when Susan left it;’ and Louie gazes 
at herself plaintively in the glass. She is not ‘ in face’ to-day. 

‘Don’t I look hideous in green, dear?’ she asks, turning to 
Miss Baird, who is consulting her watch. 

‘ Not particularly ; I mean, not at all. How dreadfully absent I 
am growing! Do you know, it’s positively half-past ten. I had no 
idea it was so late!’ 

‘It doesn’t matter as far as I am concerned. Are you going to 
see the dog now ?’ 

‘Yes ;’ and Grace is gone. 

Mrs. Danger picks up Tootoo, thereby threatening that plethoric 
demon with instant asphyxia, and strolls off to the drawing-room, 
wondering whether she does really look so very ugly in vert du Nul 
after all. 

Now there is a good deai to be done for the strange guest Grace 
finds, when she gets out to the stables, under shelter of a huge 
umbrella and her waterproof; and by the time she has supplied him 
with fresh rations and a new bed, and is paddling back up the miry 
road to the kitchen-door, half-past eleven is chiming from the church- 
steeple hard by. Vigorously she scrapes her boots before invading 
cook’s snug sanctum. As she administers one final searching rub 
on the mat to her muddy toes, a sharp double rap salutes her ears. 

‘ Whoever can that be, at’this time of the morning ?’ thinks she, 
pausing ; while Susan dashes out of the pantry and opens the hall- 
door. 

Grumble, grumble. Their early visitor is a man, then. Away 
rustles Susan to the drawing-room. Back she comes again, more 
grumbling, the sound of masculine feet in the hall, the closing of a 
door, and—silence ! 

Miss Baird betakes herself to the pantry, wherein the clink of 
cups and saucers denotes that Susan has resumed her occupation of 
washing up the breakfast-things. 

‘Who is in the drawing-room ?’ she inquires, unbuttoning her 
waterproof and pulling it off. 

‘ That there gentleman as I went after last night, miss.’ 

‘What, Captain Tewell, the dog’s master ?’ 

‘Yes, miss; that were the name on the card; and missus said 
as I were to ask you to go to her directly you come in.’ 

‘H’m!’ ejaculates Grace. ‘A pretty spectacle I am, too, for 
men and angels, after fishing about in the rain after that animal. 
Do put me to rights a little. Thanks. What's Captain Tewell like ?” 

‘Well, I can’t exactly tell you, miss, but ’e’s not much to 
look at in my opinion, beyond bein’ as big as a ’ouse! ’E ain’t got 
no colour, nor nothin’ of that sort!’ 
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‘O;’ and with a final pat at her plaits, Grace forthwith obediently 
hastens away to undergo the ceremony of introduction to this huge 
and colourless person. 

‘It is eight years since I was last in England,’ remarks he 
most sedately, as she reaches the drawing-room door. 

An old Indian officer evidently, with a moustache as gray as 
a badger, and a liver the size of a pea. 

A moment’s hesitation, and she enters the room. Alas for 
the fatuity of her speculations! No old ‘ Indian officer’ is Captain 
Tewell; rather a remarkably handsome well-bred-looking young 
man, with the very grayest eyes Grace has ever seen, she thinks. 

‘You see you are fated to lose your pet, dear!’ smiles Louie, 
after all the perfunctory bowing and commonplaces are disposed of. 

—‘I can assure you, Captain Tewell, Miss Baird has regarded 
your dog as her own especial property for the last — -four hours,’ 
turning graciously to that gentleman. 

‘Since when have you made that discovery?’ laughs Grace, 
trying hard to feel at her ease, and colouring with the effort. 

‘I’m afraid he isn’t handsome enough to incite any one to break 
the tenth commandment,’ says Captain Tewell. ‘ His virtues lie 
below the surface.’ 

‘So I should imagine,’ replies Grace, somewhat dryly, looking 
straight at him for the first time. 

Louie wonders whether she sees how well favoured he is, with 
his bronzed, clean-outlined face, his crisp bright-brown hair, his 
acute dark eyebrows, his keen deep-set eyes, his rarely symmetrical 
figure, moulded grandly from head to heel. 

‘A man among men,’ thinks Mrs. Danger dogmatically, and 
she is right ; but Grace indulges in no such critical reflections. She 
only begins to find it exceedingly possible that this individual, with 
the head of the immortal ‘ quoit-thrower,’ may turn out to be, verily 
and indeed, the Rae Tewell of her childish memories ; for Rae had, 
as far as she can recollect, just such eyes and hair; and just such 
a sunshiny look all over his face, when his world wagged to his 
liking. 

It is not her place, however, to be the first to broach the subject 
of his identity with her whilom playmate ; if he cares to remember 
old days, he will remember them without her aid. So they all 
three talk on about the dog, whose name is ‘ Mick,’ his adventures, 
his talents, and general characteristics, with the happiest ardour, as 
though the universe were Mick, and Mick the universe. 

‘ We must have him up, and let him go through his perform- 
ances,’ says Louie presently. ‘He will prove quite a blessing in 
disguise if he’s amusing. A rainy day is such a fearful infliction !’ 

‘What would you say to our rainy seasons in India? No 
sun, no books, no anything but the deluge for weeks at a time!’ 
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‘I should die, I think; or take to metaphysics.’ 

‘I’m afraid either process would be equally unproductive of sub- 
stantial good,’ laughing. ‘ However, I can assure you you ought to 
think yourselves uncommonly well off in England.’ 

‘Shall you stay long ?’ asks Grace. 

‘Only six months. I wish I could have got leave for a year; 
but the powers that be were obdurate.’ 

‘ Powers that be usually are,’ sighs Louie. ‘ My husband is in 
the navy, you know, and here I am left alone, en deuil, the best 
half of my time.’ 

‘Isn’t Wynbridge a social place, then?’ asks the visitor, 
tapping the carpet reflectively with his stick. He is almost certain 
that he has met this very beautiful Miss Baird long ago, in the 
white-frock-and-blue-sash stage of her existence. 

‘Pretty well. I know a few people in a society sort of way ; 
but it is not the rule to call on strangers, I find, so one has no 
chance of enlarging one’s circle.’ 

‘Ah, I see. That’s just what my friends the Thorndykes com- 
plain of.’ Mrs. Danger pricks up her ears. ‘They find it extremely 
dull after Cheltenham.’ 

‘I should think so, indeed ; Cheltenham is so very gay.’ 

‘Doesn’t Miss Thorndyke affect the pleasures of the country ?’ 
smiles Grace, tweaking one of Tootoo’s pointed ears. 

‘Well, she declares that there are no pleasures of the country,’ 
laughs Captain Tewell. ‘They’ve been wanting to get up a picnic to 
Virginia Water for ever so long, but—’ 

‘A picnic to Virginia Water! What a delicious idea!’ exclaims 
Mrs. Danger ; instantly seeing herself setting mankind by the ears 
in the most exquisite of Dolly-Varden costumes. Foreground : 
greensward, ornamental water, and swans. Background: rhodo- 
dendrons, classical ruins, and a glorious sunset of the papier-maché 
tea-tray order. 

‘Is it delicious ?’ asks Captain Tewell, turning to Grace dubi- 
ously. 

‘It might be.’ 

‘ Then it is delicious. How odd that it never struck me in that 
light until now !’ 

‘When is it to come off?’ inquires Louie a little less enthusi- 
astically ; her chances of participation in the ‘it’ are so very mi- 
croscopic. 

‘I really don’t know. We've talked it over every day at break- 
fast for a week, but as yet nothing definite has been arrived at.’ 

‘Have you been at Wynbridge a week?’ Grace’s tone is that 
of interested astonishment. 

‘Yes. Isn’t it curious that we should never have met ?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ blushing. ‘We seldom go into the village ; 
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besides, if we had met, we should have been just about as wise as 
we were before.’ 

‘Ye-es. Yet I think I should have recognised you; I mean, I 
think I should have been struck by your likeness to a little girl I 
used to—’ 

‘ You mean her likeness to herself,’ laughs Louie gleefully. ‘Do 
you know, we quite made up our minds that there could only be one 
Captain Tewell in the world.’ 

‘On the contrary, J thought such a coincidence was most un- 
likely,’ says Grace coldly. Mrs. Danger’s levity compels rebuke. 

‘ And you are really the small child I remember ?’ demands the 
Captain eagerly. 

‘I am really the small child you remember.’ 

‘ How extraordinary! Why, it’s nearly thirteen years since I last 
saw you or Mrs. Baird.’ 

‘Yes, I know it is;’ looking away out of the window. The 
mention of her mother’s name is still grievous unto Grace. 

‘Time goes so quickly,’ says Louie; turning her wedding-ring 
round and round on her taper pink-nailed finger. 

‘How very extraordinary!’ again exclaims Captain Tewell. ‘Who- 
ever could have dreamt of meeting you again down here ?’ 

‘ The world isn’t half so large as people say,’ says Mrs. Danger 
philosophically, and then settles herself down cosily in the armchair 
corner of the sofa. 

‘No, I suppose not,’ answers Captain Tewell dreamily. Then 
he and Grace begin to talk of this and that person; of his sisters, 
of his father now dead, of all the old time fled away into the past, 
as is the way of friends who have not met for years. 

‘And you were always such good companions ?’ smiles Louie, 
who contrives by dint of clever management to include herself grace- 
fully in these reminiscences. 

‘Nearly always, I think. I can only remember one serious dis- 
agreement.’ 

‘O, yes; I know. You bolstered me most unmercifully; and 
then, Louie, how do you think he tried to make up for it ?’ 

Louie shakes her blonde head. She has not the ‘ remotest idea.’ 

‘ Well, he used to tell me most marvellous stories every evening.’ 

‘When your hair was being curled,’ strikes in Rae. 

‘Yes, when my hair was being curled. -Stories about every 
beast, bird, and reptile under the sun, from a cockatrice to a black- 
beetle. So when I made a fuss about being done to death in cold 
blood, he promised me a Bengal tiger in the act of devouring a 
native; and even hinted that if I was extremely good, he might 
throw in a crocodile besides !’ 

Captain Tewell laughs loudly at this recital of his past enor- 
mities ; and Louie suggests that if he can be spared he may as well 
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eat his luncheon at Berrylands, which suggestion he accepts readily 
enough. 

How pleasantly the time passes when one has something fresh 
to talk about, and somebody fresh to talk to! Rae feels fonder of 
Mick that morning than he has ever felt before during all their five 
years’ intimacy. 

‘I always did think she would grow up into a charming girl,’ 
thinks he, as he watches Grace’s pretty ways and listens to her 
pleasant voice; ‘but whether quite so charming, that is another 
matter altogether.’ 

‘So you really think you like this picnic notion?’ This pre- 
sently, when they are all seated at luncheon; Micky and Tootoo 
swearing and snapping at each other luxuriously under the table. 

‘O, above all things!’ and Mrs. Danger helps herself to a rissole 
and some fried parsley. 

‘Then how shall we manage it? What’s the correct thing to 
do? Shall Mrs. Thorndyke call on you, Mrs. Danger; or you on 
Mrs. Thorndyke ?’ 

‘Is Mrs. Thorndyke scrupulous ?’ 

‘Scrupulous! Well, I can’t say. Perhaps she is rather.’ 

‘Then you had better call on her, Louie,’ says Grace, bestow- 
ing a chicken bone on Micky. 

‘ But she’s quite a veteran compared to me. I shouldn’t know 
what to do,’ piteously. ‘Can’t you say that I should be charmed 
to make her acquaintance, and all that sort of thing, and leave it 
there ?’ 

‘H’m!’ Rae looks somewhat dubious as to the probable success 
of this plan of action. ‘I'll see what I can do!’ adds he at length. 
‘They’re such nice people, you know, that I’m sure you'll get on well 
together !’ 

‘Miss Thorndyke is very pretty, isn’t she ?’ inquires Grace. 

‘Yes, I think she is,’ somewhat dubiously; then more de- 
cidedly, ‘ yes, I suppose you’d call her quite a pretty girl,’ whisking 
away his soft golden-brown moustache from the corners of his mouth. 

‘We hear that she is lovely!’ gushes Louie with enthusiasm. 
‘Do have some tart ?’ 

‘No, thanks.—Well, old boy, want a bit of bread ?’ 

Nothing more is said anent Mrs. Thorndyke or her daughter 
during the remainder of luncheon, or indeed at all, until Captain 
Tewell stands, gray hat in hand, his dog at his heels, ready to 
say good-bye. Then he hopes the picnic will come off, also that he 
shall see them, Mrs. Danger and Grace, soon again. 

‘I hope so, too, I’m sure!’ replies Louie, shaking hands with 
him warmly ; it is her way. 

‘Thank you, good-bye ;’ a squeeze of Grace’s long white fingers, 
and he is gone. 
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‘Well, how do you like your Rae ?’ turning back into the hall ; 
they parted from him at the door. 

‘ He is very much like everybody else ;’ coolly. 

‘Indeed, everybody else is to be envied !’ 

‘What, for being seven feet high, and as brown as a berry, and 
as—’ 

‘Nonsense! you know as well as I do he is perfectly delightful.’ 

‘ He is all very well.’ 

‘ And you don’t want to go to the picnic ?’ poutingly, with sus- 
piciously bright eyes. 

‘No!’ This young woman can be contradictious when she chooses. 

Mrs. Danger shrugs her shoulders. 

‘Well, I’m sure it doesn’t matter to me,’ says she, not without 
emphasis. 

‘ Why should it ?’ calmly. ‘See, it isn’t raining now. Let us 
go for a walk.’ 

‘Very well.’ Louie is always the first to kiss again, though 
she is a married woman and four-and-twenty. 

‘Fancy troubling oneself about a man, a miserable wretched 
man !’ thinks Grace contemptuously, as she buttons her boots. But 
at nineteen the mental vision will bear development. 


CuHapter IV. 
* FULL OF SOUND AND SHADOW,’ 


Haur-past four on the sultriest of sultry afternoons — not a 
leaf stirring, scarce a bird chirping, scarce a bee flying. The very 
grass looks faint with heat; the flowers gape athirst, and yet the 
relentless sun glares down on them, glares fiercely, as though their 
fragile loveliness were an offence against his sullen majesty. 

Grace is sitting alone in the drawing-room—Louie is up-stairs 
trying on a new dress, which has arrived this morning from London, 
and concerning which much anxiety has been felt for the last ten 
days—a novel lies open on her lap. It is a well-told well-con- 
structed story, and as loving as a book can be; nevertheless, she 
has not turned over a page in the last half-hour, to my certain 
knowledge. 

A farthing for your thoughts, young lady. Hark! a ring and 
rap at the hall-door. Visitors, and Louie away fiddling with that 
abomination in white muslin and mauve silk. “How dreadfully annoy- 
ing! Grace has a righteous horror of strangers, and most of the 
Wynbridge gentry are strangers to her. There is nothing to be 
done, however, but to pocket her discomfiture, and get out her com- 
pany manners as quickly as may be. Bless me! Here is Susan 
at the door before one can turn round. 

‘Mrs. and Miss Thorndyke and Captain Tewell ;’ entering with 
three cards on a silver waiter. 
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Grace takes the cards, drops them into the card-basket at her 
elbow, says, ‘ Will you tell Mrs. Danger, please ?’ and finds herself 
bowing to an elderly lady, all lace and silk and blackness and 
patchouli; supplemented by a younger lady, likewise all lace and 
silk and blackness and patchouli; and followed by Rae Tewell, 
looking pretty much the same as he did the day before yesterday, 
except in the matter of a blue-black coat and a morsel of stepha- 
notis in his button-hole. - 

‘I must apologise for calling so late,’ smiles Mrs. Thorndyke 
graciously, sinking into an indefinite heap of costly apparel on the 
sofa; ‘but really this sort of weather makes one so very languid.’ 

Grace agrees; she also volunteers a suggestion that it will 
thunder soon. 

‘O, please don’t say that. Thunder and lightning: reduce me 
io a state of the most abject terror; of course it’s very ridiculous to 
be so babyish ;’ and Miss Thorndyke displays all her pretty teeth 
ravishingly. Grace wonders whether she is quite as pretty as Louie. 
She has certainly wonderfully good features of the aquiline order, 
and nice gray eyes, and a generally well-groomed self-possessed 
look, as if she had always been considered worth her fellow creatures’ 
favourable notice ; but— 

‘A thunderstorm would do a lot of good, I think,’ observes 
Captain Tewell, turning himself about gingerly on a chair much too 
small for him. ‘ Make the air fresher, and give us the chance of 
one really fine day.’ 

‘ And we do so want a fine day,’ smiles Miss Thorndyke. ‘ Cap- 
tain Tewell has told you about our proposed picnic ?’ 

‘Yes,’ says Grace, wishing the while that Mrs. Thorndyke 
wouldn’t stare at her quite so hard. 

‘What a strange thing it was that you should have found poor 
dear Micky; really quite romantic!’ with a delicate little laugh. 
‘ We were in the lowest spirits about him, you know, when Mrs. 
Danger’s note arrived.’ 

‘ Wonderfully lucky dog, Mick!’ remarks Rae fragmentarily. 

“Yes, indeed,’ beams Mrs. Thorndyke; ‘ such a charming refuge 
is not to be found everywhere. Isobel,’ with a great deal of ‘o,’ 
‘has often said to me that Berrylands was the prettiest house in 
Wynbridge. Our own little place is so dreadfully small!’ looking 
about her appreciatively. F 

Yap, yap! barks Tootoo outside the door. 

Thank heaven, Louie can’t be very far off now! The door 
opens; behold her, radiant in the consciousness of being the most 
perfectly delightful young person of her acquaintance. 

‘ How very kind of you to come and find us out so soon! How 
do you do, Captain Tewell?’ shaking hands all round. ‘On this 
hot day, too! What weather we are haying!’ And she and Mrs. 
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Thorndyke settle down side by side, whilst Miss Isobel, Rae, and 
Grace retreat to the window, there to talk vigorously about nothing, 





with a laudable zeal worthy of the most genuine success. They do | 


succeed too, in a certain sort of way; that is, they contrive to find 
out various small facts about each other which are not wholly unin- 
teresting, such as that Rae’s acquaintance with his present hostess 
began in India; also that her daughter, pretty as she is, is not ex- 
actly a ‘bud;’ also that Grace herself is little better than a raw 
schoolgirl ; also that some one appears lamentably unconscious of 
that salient truth, and inclined to treat her shortcomings with an 
indulgence scarcely consistent with strict justice or propriety. But 
this is merely a reflection; wherefore Louie, fancying they are all 
getting on beautifully, begs Mrs. Thorndyke to stay to afternoon tea 
—an invitation which, after a due amount of hesitation, that lady 
accepts, to some one’s considerable satisfaction, be it said. 

‘ And now about this picnic?’ when orange pekoe and biscuit 
sandwiches are well established. ‘ Please excuse my brusquerie, 
but you know it always seems such a pity to delay anything nice.’ 

‘ That is exactly my argument,’ says Rae. ‘I’ve used it on all 
possible occasions, but without the slightest effect.’ 

‘What a shame to slander us so!’ smiles Isobel, lowering her 
long black eyelashes. ‘I’m sure we are most anxious to see Vir- 
ginia Water, but we don’t seem to know how to get there.’ 

‘Go by train,’ suggests Grace practically. 

‘Ah, go by train; not at all a bad idea!’ condescends Mrs. 
Thorndyke. ‘ Have you any notion how the trains run ?’ 

‘I fancy there’s one about half-past ten, and one about twelve, 
but I’m not certain.’ 

‘ The twelve-o’clock one would do very well. People are always 
dull before luncheon, so we needn’t trouble about. getting there too 
early,’ observes Miss Thorndyke, bending over a photographic album. 

‘Spoken with the wisdom of the serpent,’ smiles Rae. 

‘If not the harmlessness of the dove,’ adds Grace demurely. 

Isobel sighs. It is such very bad style to be funny, you know. 

‘Never mind about doves and serpents,’ observes Louie, ‘ and 
such uneatable creatures. Let us fix on a day. Something definite 
is so comforting.’ 

‘On Monday we are engaged,’ says Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘ Tues- 
day, too, we are threatened with a croquet party; but Wednesday— 
would Wednesday suit you, Mrs. Danger ?’ 

‘Let me see. Yes, I think so. Have we anything for Wed- 
nesday, Grace ?’ 

Grace shakes her head. ‘ Nothing that I can remember,’ ans- 


wers she. ' 
‘Well, then, suppose we decide on Wednesday. You'll be here, 


to rush about and make yourself generally useful, I hope, Captain 
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Tewell,’ turning to him, as he tells Grace that her carte is not a 
bit like her; not the least in the world! Of course not. What 
pretty girl ever did have a carte taken that was the least like her ? 

‘Eh? O yes; I believe I may be reckoned upon.’ 

‘Certainly,’ asseverates Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘I hope we sha’n’t 
lose you for a long time yet.’ 

So the picnic solidifies ; and edibles, potables, consumers, come 
under review. There is no difficulty about the two first items. 
Lobster-salad and Simkin are easily enough procurable anywhere 
in this enlightened land,.goodness knows, when coin of the realm 
is forthcoming ; even chicken mayonnaise and strawberry ice, and 
various other improving condiments, are not to be utterly despaired 
of under an enterprising management; but on the score of festive 
guests there seems to be some slight awkwardness. 

‘ The truth is, we have not cared to visit much among the Wyn- 
bridgites,’ says Miss Isobel. ‘It is so extremely unpleasant to 
find oneself obliged to drop people after a short acquaintance; and 
really trade is so horribly pushing in these suburban places, that 
you never know whom you are getting mixed up with.’ 

Grace feels grateful to Providence that her father was not a 
grocer, or a butcher, or even a candlestick-maker, or indeed, in any 
way inclined to earn his own living. 

‘ O, of course,’ answers Louie somewhat vaguely ; she herself 
not being at all burdened by these high-bred scruples. ‘ Still we 
must have somebody besides ourselves ; don’t you think so ?’ 

‘Without a doubt; indeed I should rather like to make some 
nice new acquaintances,’ emphasising ‘ nice.’ 

‘Well, what do you say to the Vicarage people being asked ? 
Their eldest son is at Oxford ; but I heard a day or two ago that he 
was not going to stay up for the Commemoration, so they expect 
him home early next week. The girls, too, are quite an addition to 
any party.’ 

‘We have seen them in church, I think ;’ rather dubiously. 
Isobel is not particularly partial to the clergy or their womenkind. 

‘ Would they come if they were asked ?’ inquires her mother. 
‘It is so annoying to be disappointed at the last moment.’ 

‘O, I’m sure they would; they are so fond of going out. Then 
there are the Boscawens; young married people, you know, lively 
and—’ 

‘ Something to do with Lord Falmouth, I suppose ?’ cheerfully. 

‘I believe so; anyhow they are extremely well-connected, and 
immensely sought after, I assure you. Mrs. Boscawen is so musi- 
cal and clever.’ 

‘No, is she really? Do you know, I am quite afraid of clever 
people !’ 

‘ Are you indeed ?’ says Louie, rather dryly for her. 
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‘My daughter has been sadly spoilt, Mrs. Danger,’ remarks 
Mrs. Thorndyke apologetically. ‘Sadly; and the result is that 
her tastes are law in our own little ménage.’ Isobel smiles a de- 
precatory little smile at Captain Tewell, but he is talking to Grace, 
and consequently callous. ‘ However,’ rising from the sofa, ‘ please 
do your best for us, and I am sure we shall have a most enchanting 
day. Good-bye; I am so charmed to have found you in. Good-bye !’ 
shaking fingers with Grace. 

Captain Tewell and Isobel perform their farewells, and the for- 
midable visite de cérémonie concludes. 

‘Mind you let me know whenever I can be useful,’ says the 
former as he leaves the room; ‘ and by the bye, I have got some 
cartes of the girls I think you'd like to see, Miss Baird. May I 
bring them some day ?’ 

‘If it won’t give you a great deal of trouble ;’ colouring up. 

‘On the contrary, it will be a pleasure. Good-bye!’ and he 
follows the Thorndykes. 

‘Do you think her pretty ?’ as the hall-door bangs behind 
them. 

‘ Yes, she is pretty, but woefully maniérée'! How do you like 
my dress ?’ 

‘It is charming! How do you like madam ?’ 

‘My dear!’ and Louie goes off into fits of laughter. ‘ You 
should have heard her preaching away to me about all her flocks 
and herds, and men-servants and maid-servants.’ 

‘Like the patriarch Abraham,’ rewarks Grace, going to the 
glass and settling a recalcitrant hair-pin. 

‘Exactly. I thought I should have shrieked, but I didn’t ;’ 
thankfully. 

‘ And now they’ve come down to doing watering-places. H’m!’ 
A sort of sic transit gloria mundi H’m! 

‘ They'll do a good few more too, before that girl goes off;’ 
with cruel complacency. 

‘Why, Rae Tewell is going to marry her, isn’t he ?’ 
‘Can you doubt it ?’ 
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Carter V. 
‘IN MY HEART,’ SHE SAID, ‘I LOVE HIM.’ 


THE days go by, as days do go when there is one especial day 
to be lived up to, somewhere hidden away in the future. Captain 
Tewell, Mick at his heels, is in and out of Berrylands from morn- 
ing till night. It is really amazing what a fund of ingenuity 
lies perdu in this ingenuous young man’s inner consciousness. 
Never is he without a good excuse for dangling after Grace, let 
her occupation be what it may, from mending gloves to practising 
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Chopin; never is he at a loss to find out exactly what she 
wants, where it is to be had, and how it is to be got at; never 
does he seem to be able to make himself happy anywhere but in 
her immediate vicinity, either personal or spiritual. Louie sees all 
this, you may be sure, and smiles in a superior sort of way when 
Grace declares that Rae’s outgoings and incomings are nothing to 
her. He is ‘ Rae’ now, mark you. 

‘ Very well, dear,’ says she calmly. ‘ Don’t let us worry about 
him ; he is too nice to be turned into a nuisance.’ 

And Grace is fain to subdue her rebellious soul—which, I 
regret to state, is far more inclined unto war than peace on all 
possible occasions, though she is tame enough to one person in 
the world — and accept her position. So the hours wax fewer 
and fewer which lie between our merry-makers and their merry- 
making. 

The Vicarage people are coming, be it known, coming with 
young Oxford in grand form; the Boscawens are coming; the 
cham., which Rae prognosticates will turn out fearfully real the 
next morning, is coming; the lobsters are coming; the chickens, 
the strawberries are coming; the everything is coming. 

‘ With a fine day we shall do delightfully,’ says Mrs. Thorndyke, 
thinking of mademoiselle’s new gray batiste costume, trimmed with 
real Cluny at five shillings a yard; and I do verily believe this 
anxious parent has reason. 

‘ Tnever thought I should be so happy in England,’ remarks Rae, 
as he and Grace saunter about the garden in the twilight on Tuesday 
evening. He has suffered the Thorndykes to perform their fetish 
worship at one of the most select temples in that region alone to- 
night ; indeed they, poor souls, have begun to experience a some- 
what exasperating difficulty in enjoying his society at all of late, 
save at cockcrow and midnight, seasons when even the liveliest of 
us are apt to feel unequal to great mental effort. 

‘ Didn’t you ?’ replies Grace, weakly rather; then brisking up, 
‘Of course you must have found it dull at first without the girls, or 
any one who was quite your own to go about with.’ Rae’s sisters 
are living with a married aunt in Dresden. 

‘Ye-es; though I don’t really think they would have made 
such a very great difference to me. When a fellow gets to be seven- 
and-twenty, he wants something nearer and dearer even than a sis- 
ter in the way of a woman friend ;’ and his voice asks the question 
his words do not. 

‘ Perhaps ;’ a most unsatisfactory ‘ perhaps.’ 

Dead silence. Grace finds herself suddenly face to face with 
the secret of her life. She could as soon play the fool with this 
great gray-eyed man as she could turn negress. Thus much 
she does know already; what more there may be for her to know 
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she scarcely cares to think. She is so shy of herself, of her own 
heart, this maiden of nineteen. 

‘Grace—’ But she is off in a second. ‘ Please don’t run away 
from me!’ says the great gray-eyed man, hastening after her be- 
tween the dew-spangled shrubs, between the heavy-hearted sleep- 
kissed flowers. 

Alack, he has no power to stay her! She is the thrall of a 
mightier than he. 

‘ My dear, you look as if you had recently arrived from the moon,’ 
remarks Louie, when this silly girl presents herself at the open 
window of that lady’s especial sanctum ; a nondescript apartment 
opening into the garden, and sacred to the performance of various 
pleasant idlenesses, from the consumption of Latakia to the com- 
position of sartorial follies. 

But Mrs. Danger’s placid raillery is quite thrown away upon 
poor Grace. ‘I didn’t know any one was here,’ says she rapidly. 
‘I want to be alone; I’m going up-stairs.’ Click goes the door. 

‘ Well, to be sure!’ cries Louie, trying on a marvellous combina- 
tion of various fluffy substances, which is to do duty for a hat to- 
morrow. 

‘O, there you are, Captain Tewell,’ suddenly seeing his reflec- 
tion staring at her in the glass, his cigar in his mouth, and a general 
woe-begone expression pervading his classic countenance. ‘ What 
have you and Grace been quarrelling about?’ wrestling vigorously 
with a vengeful bit of wire which has got entangled in her silky hair. 

‘I am not aware that we have quarrelled. Can I be of any use?’ 

‘No, thanks; I usually reduce myself to a state of premature 
baldness about once a week at this sort of thing. There! Why! 
how dreadfully wretched you look! what’s the matter ?’ 

‘Nothing ; weather, I suppose. May I come in?’ 

‘May you come in!’ mockingly. ‘ We were introduced exactly 
five minutes ago, I suppose,’ with a laugh. ‘ You'll find some- 
thing to sit upon somewhere, if you look for it.’ 

Rae does not take long to find the said something; a few seconds, 
and he is comfortably, or rather uncomfortably, settled in a wicker- 
work armchair about big enough for Tootoo, who is snoring dia- 
pasonically on the sofa. 

Mrs. Danger, like most pretty fair women, possesses a keen 
appreciation of the woes of good-looking agreeable men. Rae is 
good-looking and agreeable; he is also woeful. ‘She pities him, and 
consequently pets and humours him to a surprising degree. They 
talk about the Thorndykes judiciously, they talk about Grace rap- 
turously, they talk about to-morrow hopefully. 

‘I do wish I hadn’t let my confounded tongue get the better of 
me!’ exclaims he at length, after a somewhat prolonged pause. 

‘What did you say ?” 
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‘I don’t exactly know, nothing particular; but she’s so cit 
from other girls—’ 

‘You wouldn’t have her changed, would you ?’ 

‘Not for worlds. She is perfection.’ 

‘Yes, I think she is,’ looking round at him slowly. 

He sighs, shrugs his shoulders, flings his ¢igar-end into the 
grate, gets up, stretches himself, and wishes her good-night. 

‘ Good-night, and don’t be too miserable,’ shaking hands with 
him lingeringly ; but he doesn’t smile a bit. 

‘Poor creature!’ meditates Louie; ‘he is evidently very bad 
indeed. I had no idea matters had gone as far as this.’ 

‘ Are you in bed ?’ she asks, knocking at Grace’s door later. 

* No.’ 

‘May I come in ?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

Grace is sitting by the open window in her dressing-gown. 
She looks like the portraits of Madame Tallien, so white, so heroic, 
so lovely, with her piled-up masses of bright hair, her chiselled mar- 
ble-pale face. 

* You'll catch a cold, and be as hoarse as a raven to-morrow.’ 

‘No,’ with a languid shake of the head. 

‘But you will,’ pulling the pretty cretonne curtain forward. 
‘ What’s the matter with you, child ?’ 

‘Nothing is the matter. Please don’t worry yourself about me. 
I shall do very well,’ Grace answers grimly. 

‘Of that I’ve not the slightest doubt ; still you might be a little 
more open with me,’ aggrievedly. 

‘I’ve nothing to be open about.’ 

Mrs. Danger supports herself under these trying circumstances 
by the rearrangement of the hairbrushes on the dressing-table. 

‘How I do wish we could all die to-night, and have done with 
this horrid tiresome old world!’ exclaims Grace, leaning her face 
wearily on one fair white hand, half hidden in soft lace. 

‘Thank you! I don’t want to die at all. I’ve got my senses 
still,’ severely. 

‘I wish I had.’ 

‘So doI. The idea of refusing Rae Tewell. Why, you must 
be as blind as a bat to begin with !’ 

‘Who said I had refused him ?’ averting her face. 

‘But you mean to refuse him ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ doggedly. 

‘ You do actually mean it ?’ 

‘Yes, if he asks me.’ 

‘But why, why, why ?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘Grace!’ sternly. 
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Miss Baird laughs, and clasps her round arms behind her head. 

‘I don’t believe you ; you say this to annoy me,’ exclaims Louie. 

‘Why should it annoy you ?’ 

‘Because I have your interests at heart—because I love you, 
dear.’ The tears are in her tender eyes. 

‘I wish people wouldn’t love me; I don’t want to be loved; I hate 
being loved; being loved drives me mad!’ cries Grace vehemently. 

‘So it seems. Good-night.’ And Mrs. Danger departs in a 
state of dignified rigidity fearful to contemplate. 

Then Grace begins to think whether she does indeed hate being 
loved quite so fiercely after all; thinks and thinks until she scarce 
has heart to think at all, so weary is she of the ever-echoing Yea 
or Nay. 


CuHaprTer VI. 
‘COMES OUT OF DARKNESS, MORN.’ 


Ir is the morning of mornings, the picnic morning. Every one 
is on the alert. Chestnut-villa and Berrylands are alike the scene of 
dire commotion. Things will get lost, will insidiously get into people’s 
pockets, into wrong hampers, out of window, up the chimney, into 
the fire. Corkscrews are a source of never-ending trouble; string 
has banished itself far beyond the reach of man; newspaper might 
be cloth of gold for the fuss that is made about it ; soda-water bottles 
persist in rolling off every mortal thing that can be rolled off; and 
as for pepper, well, the enormities committed by pepper, by pepper 
alone, can they be described? Wherefore, steady pen! 

At last, however, even the most turbulent spirits in the fray are 
quelled, and peace is proclaimed; proclaimed by Rae, standing on 
the top of the biggest hamper, in the most ecstatic periods produ- 
cible by the British tongue. 

Rae has made up his mind to be jolly for the next eight hours, 
let him be the most miserable of mankind for the remainder of his 
existence. It is a dubious thundery-skied sort of day in more ways 
than one; but Rae has made up his mind to be jolly, and jolly he is. 

As for Grace, she is activity itself. Here, there, and every- 
where ; now helping Louie ; now flying over to Chestnut-villa mess- 
age-burdened to the tip of her tongue; now reducing Miss Isobel’s 
minor miseries to a state of quiescence ; now encouraging Mrs. 
Thorndyke to something like energy and determination, that lady 
being utterly incapable to battle against the combined antagonism 
of her dress, her servants, and her wool-gathering wits; but never 
by any chance saying a word to one person which she can possibly 
help saying, or giving him a look which she can possibly help giving, 
or indeed in any way encouraging him to make a greater donkey of 
himself than he already has done, in her humble opinion. 

The general rendezvous is the station; so to the station they 
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set off at last in excellent time ; for, as Grace says rather unamiably, 
‘ Of course every one who can be late will be late, just on purpose to 
drive every one else frantic.’ 

‘ We are, if anything, rather too early,’ remarks Isobel placidly, 
looking at her mite of a watch. 

‘ But then you ar’n’t everybody,’ smiles Grace with sublime com- 
posure; and Miss Thorndyke reverts to her old conviction that ‘ raw 
schoolgirls’ are decidedly out of place in decent society. 

Arrived at the station, they find, however, that the Vicarage trio 
are already patrolling the platform ; a circumstance which affords 
our Isobel much joy. She has made the acquaintance of the gentle- 
man of the party, and considers him ‘ quite bearable,’ and not unlikely 
to prove useful during the day as a scourge unto the recreant Rae, 
whose shortcomings have of late excited her lively indignation. There 
is a great deal of handshaking and weather talk, of course, directly 
the two parties meet. Some one says it is ‘really nicer than if it 
was sunshiny;’ whereupon every one tries to look as if they thought 
so too, except Grace, who remarks dryly that, ‘ nice or not, it must 
be made the best of now.’ 

‘Exactly,’ says Captain Tewell. ‘I quite agree with you. 
Haven’t you observed how assiduously I am bent on making the 
best of it?’ not without a certain bitterness. 

Here the Boscawens make their appearance; they are a couple 
of good-looking people, with pleasant manners, and a fair allowance 
of ‘go.’ Rae comes to the conclusion that it is a happy thing 
they have been asked, after a few minutes’ talk with madam, who 
appears not at all insensible to the fact that he is trés convenable, 
tres convenable indeed. 

A little more of indefinite loitering about, and the porter rings 
the bell deafeningly. The train is within sight at last. Thank 
goodness! Grace is so weary of this dull do-nothingness which 
has fallen upon her, so weary of knowing that a pair of eyes are 
looking at her which she dares not meet, so weary of this holiday of 
hers, ere it has well begun. Poor Grace! 

Groan, screech, pant, goes the engine. 

‘ First-class for’ard ; third-class behind. This way, ’m; plenty 
o’ room ’ere. Virginia Water; all right, sir. Thank you!’ Bang, 
scuffle, bang, down go the windows. Two carriages full of friends 
and parcels and shawls and umbrellas. But who is with whom, I 
wonder, and where is Grace ? 

Grace is comfortably ensconced in a corner with Mrs. Boscawen 
opposite to her, and Mr. Boscawen by her side ; whilst Isobel and 
the vicarial scion are seated vis-a-vis by the opposite window. 

Rae Tewell is playing escort to Louie, Mrs. Thorndyke, and the 
other young ladies. Grace wishes he would keep out of her way in 
this convenient fashion all day long. 
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There is plenty of chatter and laughter as they rush on between 
the broom-gilded banks. It does really seem so very enjoyable a pro- 
ceeding to be about to swallow an extra amount of extra indigestible 
food under circumstances of extraordinary discomfort, garnished with 
rhododendrons and water-beetles. 

’ Isobel and her Oxonian captive improve the shining hours with 
laudable earnestness. He is a good boy, and knows when he is 
well off. She is the prettiest girl to be seen to-day, he thinks, 
after a cautious survey of Grace, and she has evidently taken a 
fancy to him: what more can a young man of twenty-one desire ? 
Whether Miss Thorndyke is quite so well at ease must remain an 
open question; I have my doubts. 

When they reach the station the question arises how best to get 
all the portables conveyed to the hotel, in the grounds of which they 
are to have luncheon; at length they are packed off in a cab with 
Mrs. Thorndyke, and every one else prepares to trudge after them, 
Rae cunningly contriving to get himself attached to Grace and Mrs. 
Boscawen, which latter lady kindly allows him to carry all her light 
luggage by way of reward for his discernment? 

‘ Isn’t it perfectly charm'ng?’ exclaims she, throwing a very 
heavy plaid shawl over his disengaged arm; ‘I revel in ruralising 
when one can do it comfortably, you know.’ 

Grace looks at Rae, and the corners of her mouth twitch dan- 
gerously. His bewildered and rueful countenance strikes her as so 
supremely ridiculous. 

It is the first time she has smiled at him of her own free will 
to-day. He plucks up his spirits, and feels equal to an additional 
campstool or even a second waterproof. 

Nobody, of course, has ever been to Virginia Water before; they 
have been to Rome, Constantinople, the North Pole, but they have 
never been to Virginia Water! Happy they. 

‘It is indeed very lovely!’ exclaims Grace, when at last the 
manifold beauties of this most favoured spot lie before her seeing 
eyes. ‘I never dreamt it would be half so exquisite,’ looking far 
away invo the purplish distance. 

‘I don’t believe I ever dreamt about it at all,’ says Isobel pro- 
saically. ‘ What’s that queer little place sticking up there among 
the woods, Captain Tewell ?’ 

Rae tries to see what she is pointing at, but, fails. 

‘Do let us make a tour of discovery. One feels as if one really 
ought to discover something to-day,’ pathetically. 

He smilingly agrees with her ex parte. 

Grace walks away. She spies some jockey-grass trembling midst 
the green. 

‘Won't you explore ?’ asks Isobel, glancing up at him seduc- 
tively from beneath her heavily-fringed parasol. 
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‘Too lazy.’ 

‘ How dreadful of you! I hope every one isn’t going to be so 
tiresome,’ somewhat pettishly ; the colour deepening on either cheek. 

‘Here I am at your service, Miss Thorndyke. What can I do 
for you ?’ exclaims the Vicar’s son, dawdling up, his hands in his 
pockets, his straw hat at the back of his head. 

‘Take me to see the ruins.’ 

‘Most charmed. We shall just have time to do them before 
the grand event of the day comes off.’ 

But Isobel’s eyes follow Rae,—he is slowly strolling up to 
where Grace is seated plaiting ox-eyed daisies into a wreath,— 
follow him regretfully ; then she walks away with her cavalier, 
laughing her pretty silvery laugh as she goes, as freely as though 
she were the very happiest woman under the sun. 

‘ Awfully hot,’ says Captain Tewell, lowering himself gradually 
on to the grass beside Grace. 

‘ Yes ;’ pinching off a long green stalk. 

‘Don’t see the use of walking oneself off one’s legs, do you ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Much jollier sitting down and taking things quietly.’ 

‘Yes ;’ pulling up a neighbouring daisy by the roots. 

‘I think I’ve got a knife somewhere; let me cut that off for 
you. You’ll make your hands in a mess;’ fumbling in his waist- 
coat pocket. 

‘Don’t trouble, thanks, it’s done ;’ with a vigorous wrench. 

‘ But it’s not. Don’t be so obstinate; give it to me.’ 

She flings it away. ‘It’s a stupid thing,’ she says, ‘I can do 
without it ;’ and her white fingers set to work again deftly. 

Captain Tewell repockets his knife; as he does so, a queer hard 
look comes into his eyes, and the lines about his mouth deepen. 

Silence for a while. Grace finishes her plait, and lays it across 
her knees. 

‘What are you going to do with it now? asks he, watching 
her as she resettles this flower and corrects that errant leaf. 

‘ Throw it away most likely.’ 

* But isn’t that rather hard on the poor daisies ?’ 

‘ They have served their turn,’ smiles this cynic of nineteen. 

‘Good heavens, what a state of things to have come to!’ almost 
scornfully. 

‘ What, for the poor daisies or me?’ and a mocking little laugh. 

He is silent. She tries to get up; the grass is slippery, and 
she is fain to sit down again. 

‘Why don’t you help me?’ asks she, with comical savagery. 

‘Because I don’t want you to go away ;’ lazily turning round on 
his elbow, and smiling at her rarely. ‘You are in a naughty temper 
this morning, and a little wholesome opposition will do you good.’ 
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‘Thank you. I don’t want to be done good to,’ sulkily. 

‘ Naughty children never do.’ 

Grace begins to doubt whether she has ever really been in a 
passion before. A second effort to resume her liberty—a fruitless 
effort like the first; her heels slide away from her, and down she 
sits again. 

‘ Fate is too strong for you,’ laughs he. 

She folds her arms grimly. 

‘ Poor little thing !’ 

‘Don’t speak to me, please ;’ knitting her brows with ferocity. 

Rae laughs. 

‘ What is there to laugh at ? How dare you laugh at me, Cap- 
tain Tewell !’ 

‘ Don’t be a vixen; it doesn’t suit you.’ 

‘ Sitting here doesn’t suit me,’ emphatically. 

Then, with dignity, seeing Mr. Boscawen performing strange 
and ingenious antics in the distance, evidently indicative of some- 
thing to eat and no one to eat it, ‘ Luncheon is ready, I believe.’ 

‘O, in that case you may be permitted to get up;’ getting up 
himself, and offering her his hand. 

She gives him her finger-tips, but necessity compels a closer 
clasp ; so close, indeed, that there seems to be some difficulty about 
getting it undone again. 

‘Don’t be in a hurry; nobody will miss us.’ 

No answer. 

‘What an awfully unlucky fellow I am!’ taking off his hat, and 
brushing back his crisp hair. 

Still no answer. 

‘ You’re desperately angry, ar’n’t you ?’ miserably. 

She turns away her face; she is in no mind to submit to cross- 
questioning just now. Moody silence till they reach the gate lead- 
ing into the hotel garden; then forced smiles, gay raillery, bright 
looks. They are the gayest of the gay, these two unamiable young 
people. Ah, me! that sweetness should be but bitter sweet at best! 


Seven o’clock ; a strange hushed seven o’clock, a darkened mean- 
ingful seven «’clock, with a wild lurid sky, wherein float here and 
there great banks of blue-black clouds, fringed round with steamy 
white or palest gold, great warring clouds drawn up in fierce array. 

It is quite time to be thinking about making a start for the sta- 
tion. Every one has had enough rusticity for once; every one is 
rather inclined to growl and wax monosyllabic ; every one is return- 
ing to the hotel by various paths and at various paces. 

Louie, Mrs. Thorndyke, and the Vicarage young ladies have 
been rambling about together for the best part of the afternoon ; 
they are together now as they skirt the piece of ornamental water. 
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‘Didn’t you feel a drop of rain ?’ says Mrs. Thorndyke suddenly, 
to no one in particular, gazing about her vacuously. 

Splash comes a great drop on Louie’s upturned face, into one 
of her eyes, in fact. 

‘O dear!’ wiping the injured organ with her handkerchief. 
‘Do let us run, there’s quite a storm coming on; we shall be 
drowned ;’ starting off at a brisk trot. 

The girls take to their heels in a second ; they are wearing their 
second-best. costumes, and costumes are not matters of every-day 
occurrence at the Wynbridge Vicarage. 

Mrs. Thorndyke cannot imitate their example, however; she is, 
be it known, proud of her feet,—the late Colonel was proud of her 
feet,—and to-day she is shod with cruel accuracy. Her boots have 
interfered with her happiness in divers ways already; now they 
threaten to risk her life and spoil her dress. Mrs. Thorndyke is 
not sorry to remember that they are not paid for. 

Louie, who is the most good-natured soul in existence, per- 
ceiving that to leave this foolish old woman to hobble along in the 
pelting rain alone—it is pelting now—would be unkind, to say the 
least of it, bears her company with sublime patience. 

‘Good gracious, did you see that ?’ and a sudden flash of bluish 
light. Crack, crack, growl; the storm has fairly burst on their de- 
voted heads. ‘Dear, O dear, we shall never get back to the hotel 
alive !’ 

‘O yes, we shall; won’t you have my arm ?’ 

‘No, thank you. Is my dress up behind? How very alarming, 
and Isobel perhaps still among the woods!’ 

‘ And Grace too, silly girl. I told her she had better come with 
us, but she would go off with that horrid sketch-book of hers ;’ turn- 
ing round to see if there are any signs of the vagrants. 

‘0; depend upon it, she has found an escort,’ viciously. Mrs. 
Thorndyke is a somewhat acid person under the most advantage- 
ous circumstances; now terror, pain, and discomfort render her 
little short of dangerous. 

‘My poor Isobel is far more likely to be straying about by her- 
self, poor dear,’ continues she touchingly. ‘To-day has not been a 
very great treat to her, I fear;’ and Mrs. Thorndyke halts, and 
scrapes vigorously at the heel of one foot with the toe of the other, 
like a fly. 

‘Please make as much haste as you can.’ A sullen roar right 
over their heads strengthens the petition. 

On they plod through the pouring rain, smitten asunder, as it 
were, every other minute by the electric flame. 

‘ I do wish I knew what has become of Grace !’ exclaims Louie 
at length, pushing aside an obstructing bough. ‘ Captain Tewell 
wanted to go with her, but she wouldn’t let him.’ 
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‘A little drawing back is said to be most attractive, you know, 
under certain circumstances,’ suavely. 

‘How do you mean? Grace is the most unsophisticated crea- 
ture on the face of the earth; besides, I am sure Rae requires no 
whipping up,’ with a vexed little laugh. ‘It is so wet and dark 
and dismal.’ 

‘No—? I beg your pardon, I didn’t quite catch what you 
said,’ with great politeness. 

‘O, it doesn’t matter ; what is to be will be, and there’s an end 
of it.’ 

‘You are a fatalist.’ 

‘I am half drowned ;’ swinging back the little gate leading to 
the hotel. ‘There is Miss Thorndyke !’ 

‘And Captain Tewell!’ exultantly, catching sight of a gray- 
tweed back in the verandah. 

‘No, not Captain Tewell ; that boy from the Vicarage !’ rather 
spitefully. 

Mrs. Thorndyke tiptoes across the lawn. 

‘ Where is Mrs. Boscawen?’ calls Louie to the party already 
assembled, amongst whom appears that lady’s lawful proprietor. 

‘ Gone to see the temple, with Captain Tewell.’ 

‘ Coming in at the gate,’ answer two voices simultaneously. 

Good heavens! Then Grace is out in this awful storm alone. 
Louie turns herself about just as Rae appears with Mrs. Boscawen, 
dripping and dreary. 

‘Have you seen Grace? O, do please go and look for her !’ 
exclaims Louie imploringly, tears in her voice. 

‘ Certainly. Where do you think she is ?’ 

‘I don’t know; she went off to sketch by herself.’ The gate 
bangs behind him as she speaks. 

‘ Quite a sensation,’ smiles Isobel sweetly. 

‘ Quite,’ smiles back her adorer. 

‘I only hope nothing terrible may have happened,’ says Louie 
solemnly; her sweet eyes dark with fear lest evil should have 
chanced the friend she loves so well. 

When Rae gets clear of the trees outside the gate, he pauses a 
second, and calls ‘ Halloo!’ Rather a mad proceeding, it must be 
confessed, but he feels rather mad, between ourselves. No answer. 
He calls again; no answer. Nothing but beating rain, and a ragged 
flash of steel-blue light. Round the lake he runs, up past the ruins, 
over the uneven ground among the trees. What is that glittering 
among the drenched moss? He picks it up; it is a penknife ; he 
has seen her use it. Thank God! she can’t be very far off, but 
why on earth hasn’t she tried to get back to the hotel ? 

‘Grace !’ he calls; ‘ Grace !’ 
‘Yes!’ A long shrill ‘ Yes!’ somewhere to the right. 
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Stumble, stumble. ‘Confound these great sprawling roots !’ 
Slip, dash. Ah, there she is, leaning against a tree; her face 
as white as her limp white dress, here and there spotted with mud. 
Is it? No, it is red—it is blood! 

‘Whatever has happened? Are you hurt?’ coming fast to- 
wards her. 

‘Only a little ;’ trying to smile. ‘I thought I should have to 
stay here all night!’ shakily. 

‘What have you done to yourself ?’ 

‘Fallen down and sprained my ankle, and scratched my face ; 
that’s all. Please don’t touch me, or I shall tumble down again.’ 

‘ But you must try and get back. Could I carry you ?’ 

‘Not quite ;’ crimsoning to the tips of her ears. Boom, boom, 
away up amongst the clouds. ‘I fell down about there ;’ pointing 
to where she had slipped on the mossy roots aforesaid; ‘ and I lost 
my little penknife.’ 

‘I have found it for you ;’ taking her sunshade out of her hand, 
opening it, and holding it over her. They look very comical thus ; 
a sort of grown-up Paul and Virginia. 

‘Don’t do that. It’s dangerous, and I am so frightened of the 
lightning, so very dreadfully frightened;’ and she looks up at him 
ever so pitifully with her great scared yellow eyes. 

‘Poor child!’ coming closer to her. He has forgotten all 
about the storm, he has forgotten all about Louie’s cruel anxiety, 
he has forgotten everything, save that he has the woman he loves 
almost in his arms. ‘ Grace darling!’ A sudden awful seething rush, 
a glare of blinding light, a moment of black darkness, of inconceivable 
horror, and then a noise as of the very heavens falling on the earth. 

He has wrenched her by main force away from that stricken 
tree, now scored and scathed by deadliest flame; he has gathered 
her up into his breast, saved from the destroyer as by a miracle ; 
her arms are clasped about his neck. 

‘Are we dead, Rae ?’ pressing close to him, as though Death 
were indeed pursuing her. 

‘Thank God, no!’ The smell of fire is about, upon them 
both. ‘But we must get away from here somehow.’ 

She raises her head, and listens to him; his arms are round her 
still. There is a sound as of singing in her heart. 

‘You do love me a little ?’ says he eagerly, looking with greedy 
eyes upon her white scratched small face. 

‘ Yes, a little.’ She would be wilful were she dying, and she is 
not dying ; she is only more gloriously happy than she ever thought 
it could fall to the lot of woman to be. 

One kiss, a solemn kiss, the kiss of betrothal, and then prosaic 
reality again; a limping, painful, draggle-tailed, terrifying reality 
enough in all conscience. 
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How Grace gets back, first to the hotel, then to the station, 
then to Wynbridge, then to Berrylands, then to bed, she does not 
exactly know. People talk at her, talk to her, talk about her. She 
sees no one but Rae, hears no one but Rae, minds no one but Rae. 
She has suddenly become a heroine. No matter; she will be Rae’s 
wife some day ; that is glory sufficient for her. 

‘ Ah,’ says Louie delightedly, as she sips Mrs. Thorndyke’s 
Indian tea on the following afternoon, having looked in at Chestnut- 
villa to report the progress of mademoiselle la fiancée’s sprained ankle, 
- over which Captain Tewell is at present maintaining a rigorous guard, 
‘I told you how it would be, didn’t I? Never mind; I daresay 
Isobel won’t break her heart about him after all.’ . 

‘ Break her heart!’ exclaimed Mrs. Thorndyke, laughing beau- 
tifully. ‘ Girls, as a rule, do not break their hearts about their 
adopted brothers, my dear Mrs. Danger.’ 

Mrs. Danger feels grateful for this valuable piece of informa- 
tion. 


A September day ; such a September day ! 


‘Whereon it is enough for me 

Not to be doing, but to be.’ 
There has been a wedding at Wynbridge Church this morning ; not 
a grand wedding by any means; no prancings or curvettings, no 
hired broughams, no gorgeous guests, or other pomps and vanities ; 
merely a wedding, the simple wedding to each other of two souls, 
two lives. And yet folks declare this bride and bridegroom to 
be in somewise enviable ; they are happy, they are handsome, they 
are prosperous, they are honestly and manifestly in love with each 
other. 

Married from Berrylands, say you. Come along, let’s have a 
look at them as they drive off to the station, to sunny Belgium, 
to the outside world; Micky sitting upon the box as grave as a 
judge. 

Here they are! What a dust! Good-luck, Grace! Good-luck, 
Rae! 

A smile, a nod, maybe a hand-kiss, and they are gone! 


‘ One touch of fire—and all the rest is mystery !’ 





SHAKESPEARE’S TOAD 


Sweet are the uses of adversity, 
Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head.’ 
‘Uaty and venomous!’ Ugly, therefore venomous; for that seems 
to be the chain of argument applied to the unhappy toad. ‘ Nature,’ 
says Lord Brougham of Robespierre, ‘ had imprinted on his face a 
perpetual warning of the man’s disposition ;’ rather a singular argu- 
ment, by the way, for the noble lord in question to have hit upon. 

But perhaps it is more remarkable to find a poet such as Words- 
worth uttering the corollary of the same proposition in his Ruth : 

‘Yet in his worst pursuits, I ween, 
That sometimes there did intervene 
Pure hopes of high intent ; 
For passions linked to forms so fair 
And stately, needs must have their share 
Of noble sentiment,’ 
Based, perhaps, upon Miranda’s rapturous admiration when Ferdi- 
nand first bursts upon her virginal gaze : 
‘ There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple ; 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with it.’ 

But I suppose that poets, whose office, like that of other artists, 
is the worship of the beautiful, and whose function it is to supply 
the warmth and colour wanting in this work-a-day world, are bound 
by their vocation to preach this doctrine for a truth. I fear it is a 
dangerous one. 

As touching the toad, however, the poets appear to be wrong. 
Pope pictures his enemy, the beautiful Lord Hervey—‘ Hervey the 
handsome’—under the figure of that ill-used reptile, as whispering 
into good Queen Caroline’s ear : 

‘ Who at the ear of Eve, familiar toad, 

Half-froth, half-venom, spits himself abroad,’ 
But in fact there is no venom. There is, indeed, an acrid secre- 
tion in the follicles of the skin of the neck and partly over the whole 
body, which exudes, and even spirts out, on pressure, and is sufti- 
ciently offensive to cause a dog, on seizing a toad, to drop it some- 
what hastily from its mouth. It is potent enough sometimes to 
redden the skin of the hand; but it is perfectly innocuous in the 
blood, as has been proved by injecting it into the circulation of a 
chicken. And this exudation is, of course, the ‘ sweltered venom’ 
of the poetical toad in poetry. 
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But the Rev. J. G. Wood, that excellent naturalist and charm- 
ing writer, assures us that his children have a trough full of tame 
toads, each of which answers to its own particular name, and comes 
when called. The children, he says, carry them round the garden, 
and hold them up to any insect which they may chance to fancy, to 
enable them to swallow it, which they do by a lightning flash of their 
glutinous tongues. Nay more, their tender care for their unlovely 
pets is so great that they bathe and kiss them daily, he declares, 
just as they themselves are treated by their nurse. Upon one occa- 
sion, one of the children, who had received an orange, was seen, with 
her own especial toad seated on her hand, partaking with his mis- 
tress of the orange in alternate sucks or bites. Well! de gustibus 
is an old axiom, and, it seems, a true one. 

From the experience so gained, Mr. Wood declares the toad to 
be more quickly and easily tamed than most other animals. So 
that its disposition seems to be as devoid of venom as its physique. 
It is curious, by the way, that the word ‘ugly’ across the Atlantic 
refers only to moral deformity, and has no bearing on physical 
appearance of any kind. 

The ‘ precious jewel’ in the toad’s head was also an article of 
general belief in Shakespeare’s time; and is explained by Halliwell 
to have been a stone of potent effect in medicine. Any book of 
folk-lore will show how much the medicine of the medieval period 
dealt with all kinds of reptiles, and other such ‘ uncanny’ animals 
as hedgehogs, bats, owls, and other weird and darkness-loving 
things. Serpents, we know, were sacred to Esculapius, not on 
account of their supposed wisdom or subtlety, but by reason of their 
yearly renovation in a change of skin; and it would seem that all 
the reptiles of the lizard and frog classes, which inherit some share 
of the enmity sown in Eden between the seed of the woman and 
the seed of the serpent, inherit also some part of this affinity be- 
tween snakes and the practice of physic. I find that the homeo- 
pathists of the present day retain at least one drug derived from 
snakehood—‘ lachesis’—which is said to be the poison of the lance- 
headed viper, though it may perhaps be doubted whether their che- 
mists have really supplied their vials from the poison-bags of that 
interesting reptile. They use also the sepia of the cuttle-fish ; and 
I have often been struck by the appropriateness of sepia as a medi- 
cal emblem. I observe that doctors, when hard pressed in argu- 
ment, always escape in a flood of hard words; like the cuttle-fish, 
protected and concealed by the blinding inky trail it leaves behind it. 

I am not sure that the existence of the jewel in the toad’s head 
has not been supported, if not suggested, by the extraordinarily 
brilliant eye of the reptile, which appears to fiash and scintillate 
with some inward light, thrown into stronger relief as it is by the 
dark, dull, hideous skin in which it is set. I find this corroborated 
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by the fact that in classical times the toad was supposed to partake 
somewhat of the power of the fabulous basilisk in the ability to 
fascinate any person it looked on by the glance of its eye. In the 
basilisk, indeed, this power was fatal to the life of the person be- 
held—a gift never claimed for the toad. 

But if this part of the zoology of the toad has enshrined a popu- 
lar error of long standing, the nature of its food appears to have 
been no better understood. The ‘ gentle lady wedded to the Moor’ 
makes her jealous, fiery husband exclaim in the agony of his fever-fit : 

‘I had rather be a toad, 
And live upon the vapour of a dungeon, 
Than keep a corner in the thing I love 
For others’ uses.’ 
In which, though the sentiment may be noble, the science is cer- 
tainly false. The food of snakes, according to Shakespeare, was hardly 
more material than this aerial toad-diet. In ‘ Pericles’ he says: 


‘ And both like serpents are, who though they feed 
On sweetest flowers, yet they poison breed.’ 


Exactly reversing the alchemy of the bee, which from the same 
source distils sweet and wholesome honey. 

The notion that toads can live without material food is, however, 
both more generally believed and better supported than that touch- 
ing the jewel in its head. Numerous accounts, apparently well 


authenticated, relate the finding of toads entombed in the centre of 
aged trees when cleft open by the woodman’s wedge, or enclosed in 
chambers of chalk or stone until disinterred by the miner, but still 
alive, and seemingly in good health. Their presence in such places 
was accounted for, in the case of the trees, by the supposition that 
they had either climbed, or been dropped by some bird of prey, into 
the hollow trunk; and, being unable to extricate themselves, had 
been gradually shut in by a growth of wood overhead. In the case 
of chalk or stone, it was believed that the egg had been washed by 
floods through some minute crack or crevice into an already-existing 
chamber in the mine, which egg had hatched in due course, and 
produced the interesting recluse in question. Both of which sugges- 
tions seem possible, if not probable, explanations of the mystery. 
So persistently, indeed, have such stories been repeated, that 
Dr. Buckland, formerly Dean of Westminster, determined to put the 
matter to the test by enclosing sundry toads in blocks of stone and 
wood. For this purpose he had twenty-four holes excavated in 
two blocks of stone—twelve of them in a block of coarse oolitic 
limestone, and twelve in a block of close-grained silicious sandstone. 
The holes were circular—those in the limestone were twelve inches 
deep by five in diameter, and those in the sandstone were of the 
same diameter, but only half the depth. Each cell had a groove at 
the top, fitted to receive a circular plate of glass, with a slate over 
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it, and when closed was rendered impervious to air and water by a 
coating of soft clay. In each of the twenty-four cells an unfortunate 
toad was placed and sealed down on a given day, having been first 
carefully weighed, and the blocks of stone were buried in the earth 
three feet deep. On opening the cells thirteen months after, all the 
toads in the smaller cells were found dead, and much decayed. The 
greater part of those in the oolite were still alive, and, stranger still, 
more than one had actually increased in weight! But in at least 
one of such cases of increase, the cover of the cell was found to be 
slightly cracked—sufficiently so, perhaps, to admit small insects out 
of the surrounding earth. All the survivors were then buried again, 
and at the end of the second year they were also dead. 

During the last incarceration they were frequently watched through 
the glass cover of their cells, and always appeared to be wide awake 
with open eyes, and in no state approaching torpor; but on each 
successive examination they were observed to be growing ‘fine by 
degrees and beautifully less,’ until at last they died of sheer emacia- 
tion. All those confined in trees in the same fashion were dead at 
the end of the first year, and much decayed. The cells were in apple- 
trees on the north side of the tree, five by three inches large. 

That the toad does ‘live on the vapour of a dungeon’ appears 
therefore to be conclusively disproved. And such aerial toads seem 
to be as much creatures of the poet’s brain as the flower-eating ser- 
pents of the same great writer. 

The explanation of such belief seems to be very simple, and to 
arise from the enormous quickness with which the toad seizes and 
sucks in the minute insects which form its food. If the reptile 
be placed in a melon-frame in which there are ants, and carefully 
watched, it will be seen to approach the ants, and the ants will dis- 
appear (down its throat, in fact), but the actual seizure will not be 
observed. It should be noticed that the tongue of the toad is 
placed in an opposite direction to that organ in ourselyes—that is, 
with the tongue’s point towards the throat. When seizing its prey, 
it flings out the glutinous tongue with amazing velocity, and the 
organ in regaining its natural position deposits the captured insect 
in the gullet of the toad. 

But the reptile, if not poisonous itself, is at least equally care- 
less of poison in others, and swallows bees, wasps, and other such 
unconsidered trifles with great gusto and perfect impunity. Toads 
are in this way sometimes very injurious to beekeepers, sitting 
placidly under the entrance to their hives, and quietly snapping up 
any torpid bee which happens to fall on to the ground. Beetles, 
too, with horny cases and sharp claws they ‘ realise’ with equal 
indifference, coolly swallowing them, leaving them to discuss the 
question of their hardness and horniness with their own potent 
digestive organs. 
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ONLY A JEW 


In the land of Brittany, and long ago, 
Lived one of those 
Despised and desolate, whose records show 
Insult and blows, 
Their old inheritance of wrong, who were 
Free once as the eyelids of the morn; nor care 
Knew, nor annoy 
That city of joy, 
Heaven-chosen child, whom none to harm might dare ;— 


Lived one who did as if his God stood near 
Watching his deed, 

Slow to give answer, ever swift to hear ; 
Whose brain would breed, 

Walking alone or watching through the night, 

No idle thought ; but he with ill would fight, 


And day by day 
Would wax alway 
Wiser and better and nearer to the light. 


And in this land a mother lost her child, 
And charged the Jew 
With crucifying him, who calmly smiled 
Denial. ‘ You 
Have slain,’ quoth she, ‘to keep your Passover, 
My son with sorceries.’ He answer’d her, 
‘ Your wit must fail ; 
An idle tale 
Is this ; ‘what proof thereof can you prefer ?’ 


But she went from him raging. Then he fled 
Out of that land ; 
And those there set a price on his gray head, 
Who with skill’d hand 
Of craft had fed one daughter fair as day, 
Now destitute. Soon gold before her lay 
The bait of shame ; 
But she, aflame 
With honour, flung such happiness away, 
Tuirp Snes, Vou. I. F.8. Vou. XXI. 
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And writing told her father, who came back 
By night, and bade 

Her claim his life’s reward. ‘ Rather the rack 
Rend me,’ she said ; 

‘ And shall I give him death who life gave me ? 

Sell him and feed on him? Far sooner we 
Both died! Somewhere 
Beyond earth’s care 

Hereafter we shall meet ; it well may be— 


Somewhere hereafter.’ ‘ Nay, you still shall live,’ 
He murmur’d ; then 
Went out into the market, crying, ‘ Give 
This price, ye men, 
For me to her my daughter.’ But these laid 
False hands on both, nor other duty paid 
Than death ; for they, 
Gold hair and gray, 
Were slain hard by in the holy minster’s shade. 


After, in no long time, the little child 
Return’d, a stray 
Fresh from the sea: it by a ship beguiled, 
In the hold at play, 
Had sail’d unseen till the land a small speck grew. 
But still the people pray’d in the porch, in view 
Of the blood-splash’d stone, 
And made no moan; 
‘Twas only a Jew,’ the folk said, ‘only a Jew!’ 





AN IRISH EXCURSION 


Tue sail up from the Saltees to Waterford is very beautiful. But 
how to get there? No journey more easy or more pleasant. Travel 
from any station upon the Great Western Railway system, vid 
Milford Haven to Waterford, and the pleasure will be realised 
with perfect safety, economy, and freedom from discomfort. An 
excursionist leaving Paddington at 4.50 p.m. arrives in Water- 
ford at 9.30 a.m. next day.* Ireland abounds in lovely estuaries, 
with which we have nothing at all comparable except the Bristol 
Channel. Her mountains, lying mostly coastward, make her 
river-mouths as different as possible from Nore and Humber and 
suchlike. We are sorry when we get to the landing-place ; for 
Waterford seems to us like bits of Portsea and of Lower Thames- 
street mixed up together. Do not think we had been seasick, 
and were therefore disposed to grumble: we had made a splendid 
passage ; but Waterford is, in appearance, below its fame among 
towns. The people are far better than the place; courteous, well- 
looking, very often with the dark hair and blue-gray eye which 
are supposed to be peculiarly Irish—due, is it, to the cross between 
Celt and Norseman? We liked the people very much; but the 
place we thought so uninteresting that we went on by next train to 
Tramore, the Portobello of the old Danish city. For Waterford, 
like Limerick, indeed like Dublin itself, is a Danish town. Curiously 
enough, its being so partly accounts for the existence of the Irish 
Church; the Danes of Waterford, not believing that the Celtic 
bishops could properly ordain, sent over to Canterbury and imported 
English orders: henceforth there were two Churches side by side, 
that of the natives and that of the invaders, first. Norse, then Eng- 
lish. Waterford, then; is a Norse city; and the Norseman (I hope 
the Saturday Review will forgive me for including under the word 
the Dane or Ostman of Ireland) is, we know, the very dirtiest of 
Europeans. Read what travellers tell about him at home in his 
dales, above all in that Saetersdale where they never wash except 
on Christmas-eve, and sleep in their clothes from year’s end to 
year’s end. What is that story, too, about Ragnar Lodbrok (Leather- 
breeks) and the Celtic princess, whose rejection of him because of 
his exceeding unsavouriness had to be atoned for with much blood ? 
This accounts for the dirt of certain Irish towns; they are dirty be- 


* The steamers that ply between Milford Haven and Waterford will be shortly 
reinforced with three large and powerful vessels, specially constructed for the 
service, which are now completing on the Clyde. 
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cause they still smack of their founders. Limerick is far the dirtiest ; 
and Limerick (neatest and best built of Irish towns, says the vera- 
cious Murray) was the headquarters of Finngall (white strangers) 
and Dubhgall (Dougal, black strangers), from the time when the 
‘ azure Gentiles’ anchored in the Shannon, about a.p. 820, till the 
English came. Once, indeed, the Dal Cais of Thomond, under Brian 
Boroihme (Boru, afterwards of Clontarf) and his brother Mathgam- 
bhain (Mahon), sons of Kennedy, rose against their oppressors. 
Brian’s adventures during the war are as romantic as those of Robert 
Bruce. He is beaten, hunted up and down, left at one time with 
only fifteen men. But at last he wins his Bannockburn. The 
‘Lochlanu’ meet his challenge at Sulcoit, close to Limerick; they 
are completely routed; Limerick falls. As the old chronicle says, 
‘they followed them also into the fort, and slaughtered them in 
the streets and in the houses, slaying Magnus and Redmond and 
Torkill and twenty hundred; and they sacked the fort, carrying off 
their jewels and their saddles, beautiful and foreign; their gold and 
silver ; their blue armour; their beautifully-woven cloth of all col- 
ours; their satins and silks, pleasingly variegated, both scarlet and 
green; their soft matchless girls; their blooming silk-clad young 
women; and their strong, active, shapely boys. The fort and the 
town they reduced to a cloud of smoke and to red fire’ (Wars of the 
Gael with the Gall, p. 79). But, though beaten and burnt out, the 
Danes soon seem to have got back again. The fact is, the Irish 
never did much in the way of towns. If Mr. Ferguson is right, and 
the Turanians are the great building race, the Scot must be an 
Aryan of the Aryans; for, except round towers and little stone- 
roofed ‘ kils,’ he built little till the Normans forced him to raise 
castles in self-defence. The real Irish towns, however, are not at 
all so dirty as those they have inherited from the Danes. LKilmal- 
lock was a veritable Irish town (is it Petrie calls it the Baalbeck of 
Munster ?); yet its fine stone houses were built for the Geraldines, 
not for any aboriginal chief. Kilmallock, however, is now only a 
village. Kilfenora, which is the third part of a bishopric, is but a 
hamlet, with some splendid crosses and a very mean cathedral. But 
Ennis and Clonmel and Kilkenny are Irish towns, at any rate in a 
sense; and they are as clean and neat as any towns in the three 
kingdoms. Kilkenny, above all, is a model town. I shall never for- 
get waking up in it, after having dined in that poor 'tumble-down 
New Ross, which so spoils perhaps the loveliest site in Ireland. No; 
it is to the Norseman that Irish towns owe their character for dirt 
—none of them being half so dirty, by the way, as Portsea afore- 
said was, when I knew it a score of years ago; it is to the Norse- 
man, too, that the Irishman owes several more of the habits which 
unpleasantly distinguish him from other Celts. 

Tramore is a lively thriving little watering-place, chiefly dis- 
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tinguishable from an English place of the same kind by the abundance 
of native talent in the way of fiddlers and pipers, who replace the 
German bands and Italian organs. The change is certainly for the 
better. We have not many hours to stay, so we bathe (I’ve never 
bathed on the east coast of Ireland without a fine brisk sea), dine, 
and chat with a priest just returned from what he says is a real 
Trish colony in Australia. He talks with vehement sadness about 
the decay of population; of course he lays the fault on the land 
laws, but he does not hope much from England. ‘ Education is 
what the people want. I don’t care what sort it is,’ said he, to my 
astonishment ; ‘ but if they had anything like education, they'd soon 
put a stop to this; they’d do what the French did in ’89, if nothing 
else would answer.’ 

Back to Waterford, and over the handsome bridge to the railway. 
Past Portlaw, where the Malcolmsons have formed a miniature Man- 
chester, and are doing, brave clever Scotchmén that they are, the 
really patriotic work which windbag agitators look down upon. Past 
Curraghmore, likely, alas, thanks to Mrs. Vyvyan, to remain long 
untenanted. Night sets in before we get to Clonmel; but we are 
comforted by feeling that Clonmel has very little to show to the 
traveller except signs of fair prosperity. The next day is Sunday ; 
we are up early, and off ‘over the mountain’ to a place where the 
corporation has kindly turned a streamlet into a public shower-bath, 
with dressing-rooms, &c. I don’t like Clonmel church. My old 
Frazer’s Guidebook says, ‘ It is to be regretted that in repairing this 
venerable structure the original style ofits architecture has not been 
maintained.’ There are other things to be regretted about Clonmel 
church—one of three; the ruins of the other two are at the two 
ends of the town. The Roman-catholic church is, like most of 
them, till Pugin built those splendid models at Enniscorthy and 
Killarney, ‘a big barn,’ built for numbers, and certainly it had rea- 
son to be so built; when I saw it, it was like the house of Dagon 
when Samson was brought out. é 

On Sunday afternoon Clonmel High-street gets gradually full of 
Tipperary ‘ boys’ and ‘ girls,’ chiefly the former. Fine strapping 
fellows they are, in the frieze tail-coat and knee-breeches and gray 
stockings, but without the shillelagh. It is a crowd; but as quiet 
and well-behaved as if you were in the Champs Elysées. All shops 
shut, drinking shops above all. The priests, you know, have man- 
aged this in many places. Not a drunken man, not a bold ill-con- 
ditioned-looking girl in all that throng. I thought, like my Australian 
priest, that these people were too good for us to lose. ‘ Ah, they’re 
nothing to what they were,’ said a man, to whom I was praising the 
Tipperary physique ; ‘all the fine fellows are gone, barring what are 
left as priests. and policemen. Not many years ago I’d easily have 
picked out for you 300 young fellows here from the street any Sun- 
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day afternoon not one of them under six feet.’ I felt sure I had 
noticed this physical degeneracy in other parts; but I was new in 
Tipperary ; and the tall large-boned men, so different from those of 
Kerry or Dublin, seemed to me, albeit ill-fed and loose-limbed, to 
have in them the makings of a splendid breed. This is the country 
that Cromwell thought ‘ worth fighting for ;’ and, unhappily, land- 
lords and tenants have since very generally been of his opinion. 
Most of my talk was with the factotum at my little inn; he was on 
the tenant’s side. ‘ Did ye ever hear of a landlord killed for being 
good?’ he cried, with such emphasis that I almost doubted at first 
whether he had not broken his teetotal pledge. ‘The agent will 
enforce payment to the day, or he’ll seize your cows, and to get them 
out you'll sell your corn under value; and then you'll begin to go 
down hill. And though you send a fat goose now and again to ma- 
dam his wife, and a dozen turkeys and suchlike, still he evicts you; 
and one comes to offer twice your rent, and another comes with 
twice the rent, and 1001. ‘“‘ for you, Mr. Agent ;”’ and so you’ve no 
chance.’ I’ve heard the same sort of thing so often that, whether 
it is true or not, I’m certain the people believe that that is the sys- 
tem. This man, who, by the way, began by a learned discussion 
on the merits and antiquity of the Irish language, made no secret 
of his wishes. ‘ O’Connell was a fool to think he could be a second 
Joshua, and make sun and moon stand still. Easier do that than 
make England give up her grip for mere words.’ His idea was to 
hire a foreign army, French or American; and for this purpose he 
said there was plenty of money in the country. 

But I said this country round Clonmel is ‘ worth fighting for.’ 
It was chiefly from this rich tract that the English formed that 
vastly exaggerated notion of the fertility of the island which has 
been in so many ways injurious. Clonmel has very pretty surround- 
ings, and the numbers of little old castles in the neighbourhood show 
that the ground was of old the subject of dispute. Look where you 
will, you are sure to see Slievenamén. Somehow Irish hills count for 
more in a landscape than English hills of the same height; they 
rise generally out of flatter ground. 

Early next morning we are off, and soon pass Cahir, the grand 
look of whose castle makes us feel we ought to have stayed there in- 
stead of at Clonmel. Cahir was a stronghold of the Butlers, though 
the castle, which rises from the Suir more grandly even than Warwick 
from the Avon, is much older than their time, having been first built 
by an O’Connor in 1142. The town is now peaceful enough ; most of 
the well-to-do people are Quakers. The next place is Tipperary— 
Tober a neidth, the well of the plains—a town which has been cut- 
ting-out Clonmel since railways made rivers less essential, and since 
the greater breadth of pasture gave a blow to the corn and flour 
trade of the golden valley. There is a peculiar and very un-English 
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beauty in this broad valley-plain, with the Galtees rising at once, and 
yet not at all ruggedly, out of it on the south, and the Keeper ranges 
bounding it on the north-west. I hear a good deal about the scenery, 
and about other things ; for the glen of Aherlow is famous as having 
been the scene of a Fenian attack. I am in a third-class carriage, very 
full, mostly, of small farmers rushing off between their hay and corn 
harvests to the sea or to Lisdoonvarna, the Clare Harrogate, as yet 
unknown to the British tourist, and not even mentioned in Black’s 
Guide. The Irishman soon gets hipped, and then nothing will do 
for him but change of air. Romanism may be a fatalist creed; but 
it certainly does not prevent its followers from ‘trying the means’ 
in the case of weak health; and nothing at an Irish watering-place 
astonishes a stranger more than the large percentage of visitors of 
a class which in England rarely moves from home. I suppose it is 
a substitute with them for the old going on pilgrimage. I always 
travel third-class when I can, not because (as some canny travellers 
Say) you thereby see more of the people—for you only see one side 
after all—but just because I can’t afford everything, and I prefer a 
good hotel and a bad railway carriage to the other alternative. I 
go to Ireland most years, partly because it is cheap. Being a poor 
parson with the inevitably large family, mostly boys, I find I save 
money by dressing them in Irish frieze, and feeding them on Irish 
mutton at sixpence a pound, besides (I hope) doing some little 
good to my country at the same time. Tha sheshur mac dgim (I 
have six sons) is a sure passport to every Irish-speaking person’s 
heart. ‘God bless them, and give you comfort with them!’ is 
the reply. ‘ And sure these you’ve brought with you are fine boys 
indeed. And does your wife live, sir? And so you’ve come to 
show them what old Ireland is like? Faith, I wish they could 
have seen it years agone; it was a great sight better then than 
now, more’s the pity, and bad luck to them that’s made it what 
it is; but it’s a fine country still, the Lord be praised!’ That 
is the sort of talk, kindly but commonplace enough. Indeed, a 
journey in Ireland is the best antidote to all the mischievous non- 
sense of playwrights and novelists who have delighted in painting 
the Irishman as he is not. You quickly find out that you are not 
going to have an adventure at every turn. The people you meet in 
railway carriages are just like other folks, a trifle more earnest and 
emphatic in manner, very generally with a touch of sadness. They 
will sit by you for miles without saying a word. Jokes and good 
things do not drop from their mouths as from that of the conven- 
tional Pat of the books. But talk a little kindly to them, show them 
that you have ever so slender a claim on their confidence, and they 
soon warm to you. I have always found them, too, most scrupu- 
lously honourable in their dealings ; when Englishmen complain of 
the reverse, I feel sure the fault is with the fault-finders. 
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Here we are at Limerick station—a sadly dirty one ; the ticket- 
collector a young lad in a ragged coat, the porters seedy and out-at- 
elbows. I have seen dirty third-class carriages in England, but 
those on the Ennis and Limerick line beat them hollow in dirt as 
well as in discomfort. The company, I am told, is insolvent. If 
Government buys up the Irish railways, as it ought to do, I hope it 
will set the people a better example in this matter of cleanliness. The 
steamer does not start for three hours. ‘Here, your honour, I'll 
take your luggage down, and you'll see it on the steamer all right 
when you come,’ cries the roughest and most tattered of the roughs 
who are waiting about. Was I right in trusting him? The event 
proved that I was; but I felt a few qualms as I reflected that a 
ticket-porter would have been safer if more prosaic. In his own 
country the Irish rough very rarely steals. Over here he does, I am 
sorry to say, a good deal in that way; less though than he gets 
credit for. As to the causes which make him degenerate so rapidly 
when transplanted read The Irishman by an Englishwoman, a won- 
derful sixpennyworth of common sense on a subject on which so much 
stuff is talked on both sides. At Dublin and Waterford you are 
boarded by a set of wild-looking pariahs who seize bags, boxes, &c. 
‘ Ain’t you afraid to let those chaps come on board?’ asked an Eng- 
lishman of our Waterford captain. ‘NotI. IfI was in London or 
Glasgow I would be; but here I never heard of any one losing a 
ha’porth.’ So, free from the cares of luggage, we walk down, passing 
Tait’s clock-tower, a handsome structure of calp, with green and red 
‘marble’ pillars, ‘erected by subscription during Alderman Tait’s 
second mayoralty, in appreciation of his enterprise and usefulness.’ 
You must have heard of Tait’s clothing contracts for our own army, 
for the Prussians, for the Italians. Well, all that work was done at 
Limerick. We went over the work-rooms. I can’t tell you how 
many sewing-machines there were, or how many tidy modest Limerick 
dasses were working treadles, finishing, folding, pressing. All I was 
Sorry for was that a good deal of the cloth was brought over from 
Bradford. Even a Tait can’t do everything at once; by and by, I 
‘Suppose, he will add cloth-mills to his work-rooms. Meanwhile you 
can buy any kind of Irish frieze at his huge ‘ general shop’ in George- 
street (I don’t like these vast stores where they sell everything, 
from a cake of soap to a deputy-lieutenant’s uniform ; but they are 
popular in Ireland). 

The steamer in which we went to Kilrush was Mr. Tait’s ven- 
ture. One day when I travelled by it he was giving a dinner on 
board to three hundred people. Everybody went by ‘ Tait’s boat ;’ 
and the old Vandeleur was left to bring the left-behinds, and to call 
for pigs and butter-firkins at Tarbert. ‘He'll have a steamer to 
America soon,’ said an enthusiast as we were passing Foynes, ‘ the 
proper station for America, ifthe Liverpool people would but let us 
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have it.’ Of course I heard many stories about this energetic Or- 
cadian. SomeI must not tell; but it can do no harm to say that I 
was told he came into Limerick with five-and-sixpence in his pocket, 
and made his first ‘hit’ by shirts for Australia. Then came the 
contract for army boots, all of which were returned an his hands. 
He, undismayed, went to London strong in his integrity, got them 
reéxamined, and triumphantly proved that they were rejected through 
favouritism. Then he undertook the army coats, and now he em- 
ploys 850 people, not counting the shop men and women at the big 
store. I never heard a disparaging word of him except from an old 
curmudgeon, who, when we were discussing the chances of the steamer 
paying, cynically drawled out, ‘ Ta-a-a-it’s a shrewd chap. He'll 
not take anything in hand he’s not sure to win by.’ My enthusiast 
was indignant, and at once assured me that ‘if the boat just paid 
itself, that would be enough. He’s not the man to look for more than 
that. He does it for the good of the place.’ Much as I admire 
him, I can’t help wishing Mr. Tait was an Irishman; or better, that 
there were many Irishmen like him. And now I may as well say all 
that I have to say about Limerick, to which I came over several 
times, both by land and water, during our stay at Kilkee. It is un- 
deniably dirty. I have given you a reason why it should be: both 
Englishtown and Irishtown offer an endless succession of old- clothes 
shops, rag and old-iron shops, and pawnbrokers, with their windows 
iron-grated in continental style. I never saw so many old clothes 
before. The Dublin ‘ Liberty’ and the streets round St. Patrick’s are 
bad enough ; but there, at least, there are the traces of better things. 
Streets as good as Dean-street, Soho, have there gone down to the 
level of Seven Dials. In the ‘ Liberty’ you can still see the work- 
shops where the ‘ Edict of Nantes men’ made the tabinet and pop- 
lin. But Limerick has no signs of past prosperity. One book com- 
pares it to the Ghetto; if this is true, I'll take care to give the 
Ghetto a wide berth whenI go to Rome. Another says it is like old 
Rouen, which statement I take leave emphatically to contradict. One 
thing struck me: at about every fifth door stood one or more very 
clean milk-pails. Itried, and can vouch that the label ‘ sweet milk’ 
was thoroughly deserved. What ‘Lyons bread’ may be, which I 
saw placarded in all the bakers’ shops, I had not curiosity to try. 
A tourist might easily leave Limerick without seeing either Irish or 
English town. All the best part of the city lies in the suburb called 
Newtown Perry; it is dreary and respectable. George-street, of 
which the Limerick people are very proud, is wide and well built— 
a cross between Bedford-row and High-street, Borough. The shops 
are remarkably good: in an excellent stationer’s, where I bought an 
Ordnance map of Clare, I found an old woman comfortably siiting 
by her basket of raspberries. ‘ We do let her be here, sir; it keeps 
her out of the heat, and her customers know where to go look for 
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her.’ I saw several instances of this. At Kilrush the custom was 
extended; there the ‘ front shop,’ in more than one instance, shel- 
tered a privileged beggar. Let me here bear testimony to the kind- 
liness of a Limerick shoemaker. I had been walking a good deal, 
and in one of my shoes sole and upper were unmistakably parting 
company; so into M‘Swiney’s shop in William-street I walked. 
He mended the shoe, but resolutely refused payment. ‘ But that I 
saw you were sthranded I’d not have done it; we do none but our 
own work. Indeed, sir, you must not offer to pay me.’ The Irish 
shopkeeper never fails in courtesy, save sometimes through excess of 
patriotism, like the Dublin optician of whom I once asked change for 
a sovereign, and who, instead of saying ‘I’ve got no spare silver,’ 
began to vituperate that very useful coin: ‘What do we want with 
sovereigns? Haven’t we got our own pound notes? Would you 
give me change for one of them if I was in England, now?’ To 
which home-thrust I had to yield, for not a week before my Irish 
notes had been summarily rejected at Crewe. My optician, how- 
ever, relented, which the Crewe people did not. 

Limerick Cathedral looks much like a gloomy fortress. Those 
embattled parapets give many of the Irish churches a warlike look ; 
the same holds true, if I remember, of many of the South Wales and 
English border churches. Somehow the ruins are the finest specimens 
of Irish church architecture. Not to speak of that wonderful group of 
buildings on the Rock of Cashel, I know of nothing in actual use so 
fine as Jerpoint or Holycross, or even as Askeaton and the two abbeys 
at Adair, and Quin Abbey with its wonderful cloisters—all close to 
this very Limerick. I hope many ofthese may come into use when 
our Romanist brethren get them. The Black Friary at Kilkenny 
has been restored, and Quin Abbey wants little, except a roof and 
a deal of tidying in that shockingly ill-kept churchyard. Why is it 
that an Irish churchyard is so often the abomination of desolation, 
a very Golgotha of skulls and bones and broken gravestones? One 
reason is that Ireland is a century at least behind us in les conve- 
nances, and care about churchyards is a modern feeling even over here 
in England. We see the use they are put to in Hogarth’s prints. I 
remember in my first parish protesting against sheep being turned 
in. ‘ Well,’ said my churchwarden, ‘ when I was a boy all the idle 
lads used to play chuckfarthing over the graves all Sunday after- 
noon. Sheep’s better than that, I reckon.’ Another reason is the 
uselessness of doing anything like decoration in the bad old days, 
when a set of drunken Orangemen would ride out at night and 
‘ wreck’ one of the burial-places to which the people still clung amid 
their misery. Such things could not go on now; but the habits 
then formed still remain. So again, the Irish grave is often paved 
with a number of irregular stones instead of being covered with one 
large slab. Slabs were dear: a man who should show such signs 
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of wealth as to put one over parent or wife would surely have had 
his rent raised. I know many priests regret this disgusting care- 
lessness—so strange in a people so full of tender feeling. They are 
gradually setting things right. 

In Limerick Cathedral I counted (on a week-day afternoon) eight 
choir boys, two singing men, one beadle, three clergy, five female 
and two male worshippers : I have seen fewer both at Lichfield and 
at Peterborough. When I was a boy I was left alone in the latter 
place ; for the whole congregation of four moved out the moment 
the anthem was over. Who was ‘ Dan Hayes, an honest man and a 
lover of his country,’ whose tablet, dateless, is let into one of the 
great piers? We know who Bishop Jebb was. There are other 
historic tombs; and there is Sir Matthew Barrington’s memorial- 
window, 1858, ‘ frightful glass,’ says my note-book. The Westropp 
transept is very beautiful; the window-shafts and the pillars of an 
arcade along the wall are of green-and-black marble twisted. With 
this exception the interior is almost as severely plain as the outside; 
the chancel is very short, and there is no Lady chapel. 

I shall not énter into the history of the place; the very names 
Englishtown and Irishtown are a history in themselves. You can 
see the house where Ireton died just after he had taken the place. 
You can scarcely help seeing the Treaty-stone, on which was signed 
the capitulation, afterwards so shamefully broken. Of the fortifica- 
tions, enough are left to show how strong the place must have been, 
though a hospital stands where Sarsfield blew up the Brandenburgh 
regiment just as they were marching through the breach, and though 
market-gardens cover most of the site of the old walls. 

Lace? I’m sorry to say very little is made now. If you wish 
to do the place a good turn, young lady, order your wedding veil 
there. At Cruise’s you can still get the real thing. The gloves, 
too, for which the place was once famous are now scarcely known. 
And the Limerick lasses ? Well, the beauties must have kept out of 
the way when I was there: of course they had fine figures, but the 
faces were mostly harsh. The number of sickly-looking people was 
very great; inflamed eyes seem as common as in Egypt. It is sad 
to notice here, as in Wales, the gradual degradation in costume: all 
the old women have those white caps which contrast so well with 
their dark shawls; the girls wear nothing but nets—often on such 
wofully dirty heads. Of course plenty of them go barefoot, and are 
none the worse for that. An Islington cockney, who talks of Canon- 
bury tower as if it was a grand antique, and who writes ‘A Walk 
round Ireland,’ seems astonished that a bare-headed stocking - less 
lassie should be modest. Out on the fellow! he is only less ridicu- 
lous than ‘able editors’ who get hints for Irish legislation out of 
books like his. Irish faces are certainly more expressive than 
English. You never see here that stolidity, actually placid yet full 
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of potential cruelty, so common across the Channel. In Limerick, 
above all, the features are painfully mobile; the crowd is like a 
Parisian crowd—unhealthy, ill-nourished, over-wrought. One even- 
ing I walked on the quays among a crowd whose quiet orderly ways 
contrasted strangely with the behaviour of Bristolians of the same 
class. Their voices were harsh, but their manners were courteous. 
Yet I was told that there is a great deal of drinking in Limerick ; 
that the spirit-sellers are nearly all Roman Catholics (my informant 
was a Protestant); and that the result is ‘a stream of silent misery 
which the little help of the Christian Brothers never reaches.’ Drink 
or no drink, they are as courteous as continentals, i.e. in their 
courtesy they are no respecters of persons. A ragged street urchin 
came into a post-office and called out, ‘What hour is it now, please 
sir?’ The grand clerk turned round, looked into another room— 
there was no clock in sight—and replied, ‘ What hour? it’s just 
half-past nine.’ I wonder what answer a London ‘arab’ would get 
if he dared to interrupt one of those very wupersitions young gentle- 
men at St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

M. Boucher de Perthes is quite justified in bemoaning the total 
lack of things to be seen in our provincial towns. Compare us with 
Belgium, where there is sure to be a picture-gallery, public or 
private. Limerick is even worse off than most places in this re- 
spect. There is the Institution, where if you send in your card they 
let you read the papers and look through a good library; and that 
is all. So we will get on board Tait’s boat, and steam down Spenser’s 


‘ Lordly Shenan flowing like a sea.’ 


Very wide it is where Lough Fergus, which brings down all the 
water from the eastern or limestone half of Clare, opens into it. All 
the way along it is a glorious river, giving a sense of freshness 
which I never felt on any other water. I never was on the Shannon 
without sun and rain; and this first time, what with the showers 
overhead and the spray at the bows, we had rainbows in the sky 
and rainbows below us. We seemed ready for any length of voyage; 
and I wondered if it was on such a day that St. Brendan sailed away 
from the narrow mean life of the old world in search of the earthly 
paradise, during which voyage, we are told, he discovered America, 
having passed Judas Iscariot on his ocean-rock, and obtained for 
him a day’s solace. But there is plenty on shore to attract. Rhine 
and Neckar have scarcely more castles or more tales to tell of them. 
There is Carrick-o’-gunnell, the Rock of the Candle, on its cliff on 
the Limerick side; if you have not read Gerald Griffin’s story about 
it, you had better do so. Opposite is Bunrathy, a thoroughly Nor- 
man castle, the finest I have seen in Ireland (its grand gateway, 
with very lofty arch, is as fine as any I ever saw); so different from 
the little ‘ peels’ which abound in West Munster. It was built by the 
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De Clares in 1277, to protect the rich flat valley of the Fergus, with 
its corcasses (water meadows) and turloghs (hollows in the limestone, 
which are rich pasture fields in summer and little lakes in winter), 
against the raiders who had their stronghold in Crathoe woods. 
Those woods still remain, a strange feature amid the rich country 
out of which rises the rough limestone rock on which they grow; 
and many a marauder, with or without the excuse of patriotism, 
have they sheltered since the Normans drove the Dal Cais up into 
them nearly 600 years ago. 

Ireton took Bunrathy, and treated ‘the defenders according to 
the rule which he learnt from the tenth of Joshua. Lower down is 
Beagh, on the Limerick side, once a Desmond stronghold, now, like 
Bunrathy, a police station. But I am not going to give a list of 
the castles. 

I spoke of Foynes, the packet station for America in the eyes 
of all West Munster men. ‘If the Galway line failed’ (say they) ‘ it 
was because the Liverpool people bribed our captains ;’ that is the 
Celtic way of looking at it. Grouchy, we know, was bribed to keep- 
out of the way when he was wanted at Mont Saint-Jean. Next we pass 
the Knight of Glynn’s house, with the neat little town gathered 
round it; and then comes Tarbert, nestling among trees, with low 
hills all round it, a pretty place, which epithet means, you perceive, 
that it has a certain English look about it. That Ireland should be 
called the Emerald Isle is one instance more of that imperfect in- 
duction which has done so much mischief in the world. Certain parts 
justify the epithet, just as certain parts are fertile enough to justify 
the boast about its fertility; but here, along the Shannon, the 
pastures are far less green than those which I left in Somerset. 
Tarbert looks English by reason of the extra verdancy of its sur- 
roundings. In the lake-like water above Tarbert Race lies the Fre- 
derick William, an old wooden 74-gun ship. The heart’s wish of these 
people is to have a training-ship here; and surely, if the Union is 
fairly carried out, Ireland ought to have its share of these things. 
And now, after passing a fleet of tiny boats, we sight Innis Cathaig 
(Scattery Island), with its two small churches, its very tall round 
tower, its Danish fort, and the modern fort which is supposed to be 
protection enough for the Shannon’s mouth. Paul Jones sailed up 
here unchecked; and, in these days of steam, one cannot help fancy- 
ing something more is needed than that low earthwork. St. Senan 
is the patron of Scattery, he who gives the cruel answer to the lady 
in Moore’s song, 

‘ Cui presul quid foeminis 
Commuze est cum monachis ?’ 


though she seems only to have wished to build a nunnery close to 
his cell, after the fashion so popular in the Anglo-Saxon Church. 
St. Senan (say the stories) flourished before St. Patrick ; and his wild 
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story certainly countenances the belief expressed in Keane’s Towers 
and Temples of Old Ireland, that the older saints, they especially who 
have pilgrimage-wells, are the old heathen gods of the land under 
slightly altered names. Senan’s mother, a heathen of course, carrying 
her baby-son on her back, went out to gather shell-fish for breakfast. 
‘ You’ve an early appetite, mother.’ ‘ You’ve early language, son.’ 
‘ Pluck three rushes, and the lake of Molocca will be formed to give 
you water to baptise me in;’ and then baby Senan teaches his 
mother what baptism is, and how it is to be administered. His bell, 
long in the O’Cahan family, was currently reported to have come 
down from heaven; it was one of the ‘swearing bells’ (domnachs, 
dominicales), as valuable in old Irish trial as Ganges water in a 
Hindoo court.* In one thing ‘ Tait’s boat’ fell short of the old 
Vandeleur ; it had no piper on board. To hear blind Featherstone 
play ‘Shule Agra’ (Come, Love) and ‘ Colleen dhas ruthien na Bo’ (the 
Pretty Girl milking the Ky) was worth all the loss of time and com- 
fort entailed by the change of boats. My only other remark is, that 
priests seem even more on the move than clergymen in England ; 
there was a score of them at least on the boat—all at ‘ the best 
end.’ I am glad of that; I am glad that the Irish priest is always 
well-dressed and full of self-respect ; I should not like to see him 
as grubby as a French country curé. I wish, however, that his 
views on education were less narrow; if so, I should meet fewer 
Irishmen like the Limerick shopkeeper who, when I asked him the 
name of some ruin, said, ‘As for the name of the castle, I don’t 
mind it; I can’t attend to the history of my country; I stick to 
business—at it thirteen hours a day, and now I’m out for a run, 
and throw everything off my mind.’ How different from the little 
Welsh tradesman who once, as we were steaming down to Bardsey 
_ island, pointed out ‘ Vortigern’s Leap,’ and told me all the legendary 
history of every peak that we passed! There were no castles for 
him to tell about. 

Landing at Kilrush we fall into the hands of the car-men. 
Multiply by seven the number of cars which waylay you at any 
Dublin terminus ; divide by at least the same number the collective 
amount of horse- power and decent-looking harness; bring in as 
drivers the wildest-looking fellows from an Irish fair, and you will 
have something like the group which has long been watching the 
steamer—nay, some of whom have managed to leap on board before 
she has touched land. You will be quickly driven your nine Irish 
miles, and carefully too, though perhaps the harness is mended with 
rope; and when you get beyond the conventional chaffing, you will 
be able to study the scenery from a post of vantage. Kilrush is a 
neat town; the Roman-catholic spire and the big convent add much 


* St. Sennen, the Cornish parish in which is the Land’s End, is named after 
‘one Senan an Irishman,’ 
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to its good looks. I am afraid it never recovered the famine; and, 
as a watering-place, it is quite ruined by Kilkee. As soon as we 
get on the high ground we have a splendid view of the Shannon and 
the opposite coast of Kerry. What ample room there seems on this 
Clare side for the Shannon Embankment Company to carry out its 
plans! Why should the break-down of Overend, Gurney, & Co. stop 
a national work like this ? 

Here are thousands of acres easily reclaimable ; and yet, though 
Bills are passed, I cannot find that much is really done. It is cold 
bog-land all the way to Kilkee—to the English eye, accustomed to 
the Midlands, or even to the more broken land of Wessex, it looks 
the abomination of desolation; but a good deal of produce of one 
kind or another is got out of it. Rough and cold it must always look, 
and the cottages on it can never be like those upon the oolite, where 
the stone seems to shape itself naturally into graceful forms. They 
want a little estheticism in their Irish cottage building. Where there 
is stone, and that rarity a new erection is to be seen, the result is 
more like those hideous little ‘ stations’ which are so complacently 
figured in the missionary papers than an English village. Kilkee, 
however, is an exception. The people have made it; and they have 
a right to be proud of it. ‘’Tis a nice place, it is; God bless it!’ 
say they; and despite the wild wind and the cold gray skies and 
the steely water, which never seemed to smile all the time we 
were there, I never found a place in which boys throve so well 
as mine did here. You can live as you please at Kilkee; either 
in Moore’s comfortable hotel or in one of the ‘lodges’ (the usual 
Irish watering-place fashion is for the visitor to take a little house 
all to himself), or in more or less humble lodgings. Wherever 
you live, you can scarcely help seeing the round bay, guarded by 
West Point and St. George’s Head, and with the Duggana reef for 
its breakwater. Five minutes will bring you to the Amphitheatre, 
where all the fashion of the place sit chatting, reading, or knitting, 
while the little ones are paddling about on the flat rocks below. 
Then you have only to trust yourself in a leather-covered canoe (the 
old corrach), and you can be taken, if the day is still enough, to 
caves far finer than any you can reach from land. The whole coast 
for twenty miles, from Dunbeg to the Loop, is full of caves and 
natural bridges and puffing holes and landslips. There are the 
makings of at least half a dozen ‘ Lizard countries’ in it, only all 
the rocks here are of different shades of blackness, so that the effect 
except in sunlight is at first depressing. There have been plenty 
of wrecks hereabouts; off the Diamond rock an Indiaman went 
down with all on board, and nothing was ever found of it except a 
lady’s glove, which a sea-gull brought in. On the calmest day there 
is plenty of force in the foamy green water (unda fretis estuosis) 
which swirls in and out among the red bases of the black cliffs. Go 
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up to St. George’s Head, across the bare flat rocks, seamed and 
cracked all over; high as they are, you see that the billows dash 
over them every windy day in winter. Climb down outside, and look 
over into the narrow strids and black gulfs full of seething water. 
Every here and there rises a sharp chine of gray trap with red veins, 
and such a sea working below it! The shapes of the rocks all around 
surpass Martin’s wildest dreams; here they crop up into spikes and 
small knife-edge ridges; there they overlap and jut out as if what 
you see was the remaining half of one of the ‘ natural bridges ;’ here 
they are domed halfway down and fretted into arches till the group 
of them looks like the towers of an Indian palace. But the wonder 
is the abundance of life amid all this desolation. Inland all is bare, 
not a tree, nothing but heaps of sea-weed for manure, and here and 
there the sea-aster, our old Michaelmas daisy, only with succulent 
leaves; but sea-wards every rock pool is full of lovely growths— 
broad brown ribbon-weed, frilled and glistening at the ends like 
mother-of-pearl; white coralline, like a nereid’s orchard in full 
bloom, mixed with gold-brown weed like little fairy oak-trees ; and 
then that green stuff which, when you take it out, is mere slime, 
but in the water shoots up like some rare sea-fern; and then the 
red weed, so seldom found (I think) on most English coasts, looking 
among the green like fairies’ peonies ; while over all, in some pools, 
floats the whip-weed, looking at a distance exactly like brown hair 
hanging loose. Then there-are the echini (as numerous here as on 
the Mediterranean, though they don’t eat them as the French and 
Italians do) and the barnacles and the sea-anemones, various enough 
to make Mr. Gosse wild with delight; and, if you are very fortunate, 
you may find a Physalia (Portuguese man-of-war) and other crea- 
tures usually supposed to be strictly tropical. The thing that struck 
me most in the caves, more even than the grand way in which the 
blocks composing the roofs are massed together, was the profusion 
of colour inside. Towards the mouth they were carpeted with brown 
weed; but, go on, and the floor became dazzling white, with brown 
patches ; the roof towards the mouth was black, with red stains ; 
farther in it was green, with white veins running across it; the walls 
were mostly rosy-pink, with green patches. The remembrance of - 
the black rock outside made this rich variety all the more striking. 
Call it a Limerick Brighton; what Brighton, what Ilfracombe even, 
has anything like what is to be seen at Kilkee ? 

I much fear they will not get their talked-of railway; but, as things 
are, the place, with three boats a day to Kilrush, and the short hour’s 
drive across, is reasonably accessible. I mean to try some time 
what it looks like in winter ; but if you want to see it at its best, go 
early (Ireland is generally voted rainy because people go there so late 
in the autumn), make for Killarney, of course, and instead of com- 
ing back the same way, go to Tarbert, and thence across to Kilrush. 















* I leave the guide-books to tell you about the cliffs of Moher and all 
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the other wonders, which you may easily include in your journey. 
What I want to fix on your mind is that, go where you will, you 
cannot have a finer river than the lower Shannon, or a grander coast 
than that of West Clare. And, as I have already hinted, it is a 
good thing that the sea-face hereabouts is exceptionally grand; for 
inland the prospect is naught. You tire of perpetual cotton-grass 
and osmunda and ragwort and purple loose-strife, relieved by patches 
of very dwarf oats and very tall healthy-looking potatoes. You 
are not consoled by the adage (current also in Cheshire) that ‘ the 
bog-land makes the sweetest butter.’ The ground is too hilly for 
wide views ; but there is nothing like a mountain except Mount Cal- 
lan, which the Ossianic lament over the hero who is buried there so 
truthfully styles ‘ that bleak mountain in Thomond.’ No wonder 
that, on the way from Kilkee to Ennis, my driver suddenly cried, 
‘ Now, sir, we get to a Christian country. What we’ve been com- 
ing over is the poorest in all Ireland.’ His speech marked the 
beginning of the Clare limestone field; the road which had been 
black and wet became white and dry, like the roads I had left in 
Wessex. Not even in the Derbyshire Peak, where you have mill- 
stone grit, with heather knee: high, on one side of the road, and lime- 
stone grass-moors on the other, is the transition sharper than be- 
tween the two soils, the ‘ cold stone’ and the ‘ warm stone’ in county 
Clare. Of that long western peninsula Cromwell declared, ‘there’s 
not a tree to hang a man on, nor water to drown him, nor the mak- 
ings of a fire to burn him.’ Hence the district was long left out- 


- side our civilisation. ‘ Carrigaholt, near Spain,’ is popularly said to 
‘have been the direction to the Macmahons’ stronghold. ‘ Wild geese’ 


were its chief export during the bad times, when Irishmen had no 
resource but to take service abroad. You can see at Dunbeg, at 
Dunlecky, at half-a-dozen little castles along the coast, the places 
where the recruits were smuggled across, and where the wine and 
other imports were run ashore. The export of human beings goes 
on even more briskly now, only Limerick and Cork are the starting- 
places ; but the import trade has ceased, not even a smuggler is left 
along a coast which, ironbound though the books call it, is open 
enough if traders and consumers were still in existence. 

The famine told severely on this district; for here, more even 
than in most places, the mass of the people were living from hand 
to mouth. I had a budget of fearful stories from one who was chair- 
man of one of the Government Relief Boards. Parish workhouses, 
he said, would have been better than the huge ‘ bastilles’ in which 
unmanageable heaps of misery were thrown together. The ‘ bastilles’ 
remain, and look palatial amid the meanness of their surroundings. 
There must be something very wrong in a system. which keeps the 
workhouses full while the land cries out for labour. Why is not every 
Tuirp Sentes, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XXI. H 
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workhouse an industrial colony ? The West-Clare peasants who yet 
remain did not please me so much as they did Mrs. Galton (see her 
delightful Old Folks from Home); though I fully agree with her in 
praising the frank open look of the girls. They are not so tall as 
the Tipperary people, certainly not so good-looking as those of 
county Cork. Worst of all, they have no legends, at least I could 
hear of none. The last of the famous line of ‘ Clare poets’ still lives 
near Kilrush ; and here and there a man is to be found who might be 
trained into another O’Curry, if Government were to found its ‘ Chair 
of Celtic’ before it is quite too late. But the people have forgotten 
the old tales; Icould not get any one to remember the wild Ossianic 
legend of Loop Head. 

‘ What’s that castle there?’ asked I of my car-man, pointing to 
a ruined ‘ peel’ of the Macnamaras (Sons of the Sea), which stood on 
a queer little peninsula easily defensible on the land side. 

‘ Faith, Dr. Jolly owns it, your honour.’ 

‘ But whose was it in the olden time ?’ 

‘ Sure an’ Lord Fitzgerald was the old owner.’ 

‘ But who built it ?’ 

‘ Why, then, it’s a long many years agone, your honour. Who 
knows ?’ 

The Irish in America care more for the old tales than the Irish in 
West Clare; these latter have been a fine hardy race, though, in their 
time. Corcabhascain, the old name of the country from Kilkee west- 
wards, was a fief of the Fenian militia, held by them for protecting 
the country from attack. In more historic times the Dal Cais (as 
we have seen) saved the island from the Danes; and as late as Fon- 
tenoy Lord Clare’s famous yellow dragoons were mostly recruited 
in his own county. The mistake was leaving them to depend on 
farming; in a land like that men ought to have other things to look 
to. ‘There is good slate near Kilkee, and the best of all grit-stone 
flags are got at the cliffs of Moher; and I cannot believe that all 
those coal-seams just at high-water mark by Liscannor mean nothing 
worth getting. Anyhow, there is the fishing—as steadily destroyed 
in Ireland as the native weaving has been in British India; and 
there is the possibility of a coasting trade. Why should everything 
be done wholesale in great centres of commerce? Why should not 
cargoes of Spanish wine be run once more into Dunbeg harbour, to 
the confusion of Gilbey and the makers of Hambro’ sherry? Why 
should not Pat be taught to drink cheap sound wine instead of the 
vitriolic whisky with which he burns away his inside? When we 
have a Government which shall aim at something more than keeping 
the other side out and acting policemen, these things may be looked 
to. Government must start them. You may talk of political economy, 
but you can’t change the Irish nature; if Irishmen are properly 
started, they will go on and prosper. 





* 
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But I don’t want to talk politics ; let us run down to the Loop, 
and see the natural bridges of Rosson our road. After leaving the 
east end of Kilkee, and the Amphitheatre, and the puffing hole, and 
the west caves, and Bishop’s island with its beehive houses, like those 
still standing in Arran, we get to Dunlecky Castle aforesaid, and past 
some ofthe best-thatched cottages I ever saw—the Irish thatch (like 
that in West Cornwall) is braided down with straw ropes, instead of 
being held with wooden spikes—to another castle, and then the wash 
of the dark water (it is gloomily dark, not wine-black, as in Homer) 
tells us that we are at Ross bay. It is no good describing a coast like 
this; word-painting is a poor substitute for the poorest photograph. 
Go and see for yourself, I say. I know a good deal about rock- 
scenery ; North and West Cornwall are as fine as most coasts ; but 
there is a weird strangeness about this bit of Clare coast which is not 
to be found even at the Lizard. Go and see the place for yourself, 
and you will confess that I am right in saying it is impossible for 
clay-slate to be twisted into stranger forms than those which it here 
assumes. It was a sunless day; much of our weather on this coast 
was sunless. We had very little rain, an absolute drought up in Gal- 
way, while they were praying against rain in England. It is a popu- 
lar error to talk of wet Irish summers, but we had a good deal of 
wild, windy, cloudy weather. Where the clouds went to, I know not ; 
they certainly dropped very little rain round Kilkee. All the rocks 
looked black; a little bay, cut deep in the rocks, looked black; a 
big bay, with an insulated rock, just like the ‘letter-box’ at the 
Lizard, looked black; and so did the four bridges, two big and two 
little. The strata, horizontal below and tilted above, were some- 
times as thin as paper, just like the shales in our coal-measures. 
Elsewhere, where the water had left them wet, the rocks looked so 
like sandbanks that we almost feared to step on them. Form 
is everything, colour nothing, here at Ross; you long for the serpen- 
tine and steatite of the Lizard; but you have the sea as beautiful 
here as there, with that rich colour which it always has where it is 
rather deep close to the shore. The biggest bridge, which reminds 
the guide-book maker of the Rialto, is seventy-two feet in span, and 
forty-nine feet above water. The arch, at the crown, is nineteen feet 
thick, with a walk thirty feet wide across it. All the arches have 
underneath a strangely smooth look, as if they were plastered or cut 
out in clay. We got none of the ‘ exquisite effects of light and 
shade’ of which the books speak ; but we waited for the in-coming 
tide, which roared along the narrow passage spanned by the bridges, 
searching every cranny, and sometimes swallowed up by some minia- 
ture cave, to be flung out again amid a shower of spray from side or 
top. The real ‘ puffing holes,’ however, are a little west of Ross ; 
we saw them at the right moment, just when roller after roller was 
disappearing into a cavern, from the far end of which they were shot 
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forth with a thundering din in waterspouts which rose high above 
the cliffs, Puffing holes, however, are common enough along this 
coast ; there is a very good one close to Kilkee, where, after several 
attempts, we caught ‘the thousand tinted circles of the brilliant 
iris,’ about which the guide- book goes into such raptures. Four 
more miles, past two houses of Keanes, Marquis Conyngham’s 
agents. Theirs is a great name about here, corrupted from O’Cahan. 
They came originally from the ‘ black north,’ where, I am sorry to 
say, one of them played a very double game in the O’Neil wars. The 
story goes that the name was changed at Cromwell’s suggestion, who, 
having stigmatised the O’Cahan of his day as a ‘very bad man,’ 
and his Spanish charger as ‘a very bad horse,’ found out that horse 
and man were ‘ very good’ when told that the name might be pro- 
nounced like the English Keane. This O’Cahan was buried in his 
armour at Kilrush, after a skirmish in which he and his people were 
beaten by the Parliament men. There was a Brian O’Cahan at 
Aughrim, who had eleven sons, and of whom it is told that, being at 
Louis XIV.’s court, he was called upon to praise some fine new can- 
delabrum. ‘0,’ said he, ‘I’ve one far finer than that over in county 
Clare.’ Louis heard of his boast, and sent him back to fetch the 
treasure. ‘ Here it is, your majesty,’ said he, marching in his sons, 
all dressed alike, and each with a huge taper in his hand. ‘ This is 
the candelabrum I have the honour of presenting to you.’ Most of 
us know the similar story in the Legend of Montrose; but my in- 
formant had certainly never read Sir W. Scott. I am sorry to say 
there was an O’Cahan on both sides at Ramillies, where this Brian 
was killed. ‘ Inclyta virtus,’ says his epitaph; and when we read 
about him and the other ‘wild geese,’ we enter into George II.’s 
feelings when he said, ‘ Cursed be the laws which deprive me of such 
subjects.’ A rough race these O’Cahans; Brian said to his confes- 
sor, ‘ They must be prime clerks up in heaven ifthey’ve noted down 
all my faults.’* Robin Keane, his son, who ‘ conformed,’ drank off 
all the wine in the chalice once when he was ‘ communicating’ 
officially. Official Protestant though he was, his heart was still with 
the king over the water. ‘Bury me,’ he said, as he lay dying, ‘ on 
Moyarta hill, with my face to the sea, that I may see the boys com- 
ing over.’ In a wild country like this, there is naturally a store of 
wild tales ; even the Essex coast has its catalogue of thrilling adven- 
tures not so many years old. The Terry Alts were out in this coun- 
try; and of Tiger O’DeaI heard stories wilder than anything in Mr. 
Trench’s book. But all this is gone. Ireland is so peaceful that (as 
we saw the other day in the return) the percentage of crimes is far 
lower than in any other division of the United Kingdom ; robbery 
with violence being almost unknown. Close by the Loop is Killala bay, 
where a few Fenian zealots tried to carry off the arms from a coast- 
guard station ; but the Fenians (as the English officers who grumbled 
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about the fatigue of the flying squadrons sent out after them said) 
were poor woe-begone half-frozen wretches, not at all the stuff for a 
successful rebellion. The Kilkee people, indeed, were at loggerheads 
with their landlord, because (after they had ‘ made the place’) he would 
give them no leases, but raised their rent tenfold ; but instead of call- 
ing themselves Terry Alts or Molly Maguires, and firing shots in at 
agents’ windows, they got their priest to draw up a very sensible 
pamphlet, addressed of course to Mr. Gladstone; and they brought 
down Mayor Tait from Limerick, and, giving him an ‘ ovation,’ in 
the shape of a few tar-barrels and crackers—they propounded to him 
a scheme by which he should buy the Conyngham estate, and then 
sell it to them in small lots. One thing is clear, all the best part of 
Kilkee is at the end where there is a little freehold. 

But we shall never get over our four miles at this rate. The 
land narrows very much ; on the right are very steep shingle banks, 
with huge blocks, bearing witness to the fury of the Atlantic waves; 
on the Shannon side is a beach of smooth sand. We get glimpses 
of the far-off Kerry mountains, and Kerry Head, eleven miles 
across, is very clear. The grandest feature I thought about the Loop 
was the blackness of the rocks, so different either from the warm 
gray of the Land’s-End capes or the cold gray of the Nash point, 
which always looks to me asif it had been built to order out of Lon- 
don pavements. Fine as it undoubtedly is, however, the Loop is as 
much below Cape Cornwall as it is above such miserable pretenders 
to promontorial honours as Dungeness. Then it has its island, cut 
off by the sheer chasm a hundred feet wide, and rising a little higher 
than the mainland. The island has been inhabited; foundations are 
found there. Possibly it was a Norse stronghold; for the place has 
its legend in the Landnamabok (where it is called jolduhlaup, the 
mare’s leap) as well as in the Ossianic cycle, where it is ‘ Leim Con- 
chullain,’ Cuchullin’s leap. All about this coast there are signs of 
a much larger population than the country can now maintain. It is 
just the same as with the Western Highlands; ‘rent’ is the great 
depopulator. How can a country improve when the largest (in Ire- 
land very much the largest) of the ‘ three rents’ is spent elsewhere ? 
It must grow poorer and poorer. The most lawless rule is less de- 
structive than this constant driving away of substance. Good laws 
under such a system only suffice to bring about an euthanasia. If Clare 
was thickly peopled, it was also once thickly wooded; there is bog 
oak enough in the bogs round Moyarta bay, whence at least 10001. 
worth of turf goes up to Limerick every year, to stock Europe with 
nicknacks. It is easy to understand how some bogs were formed; 
there are some in Scotland, the history of which Mr. Geikie thinks 
is certain. But the bog-land in West Clare? Did it all come be- 
cause the natural drainage was stopped by the fall or cutting down 
of trees ? They say that traces of ploughing, as well as of habitations, 
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are found below the bogs. Bog-land is not by any means unimprov- 
able; after being well limed and treated with sea-weed manure, it 
bears splendid potatoes. All the oats I saw in it were very 
short in the stalk; but they were clean crops. Labour, however, 
‘ spade-industry,’ is wanted for this work. Your steam cultivator 
could never do anything here. The cottier is the only man for the 
place ; but the cottier is just the man we are improving off. Thou- 
sands of acres his patient toil has rescued from barrenness in every 
part of Ireland; and he has been repaid by seeing the patch he had 
rescued from the waste thrown into some large farm, while he has 
had to move off. Just above Kilkee, from the bare dull moor by 
Dunbeg, you can catch glimpses of the isles of Arran. Very lovely 
they are in the sunset. You can well understand how a man, turning 
to them from the desolation around him, might dream the glorious 
dream of Tir nan Oge, the land of the young, the happy tearless 
land, the paradise of the Gael. Was it a dream or the dim remem- 
brance of a reality? Plants, we know, belonging to the Azores and to 
certain corners of Spain, are found here and there in Clare and Kerry ;, 
just as traces of an Arctic flora linger in parts of Aberdeenshire. Some 
of the Clare people might be Basques, so unlike are they to the typical 
Irishman. Is there a real ethnological basis to that old Irish history 
of immigrations from the westward ? Anyhow, when Tir nan Oge was 
first talked of, there was none of the existing desolation to be escaped 
from. Those two castles at Dunbeg tell of resident chiefs, who 
brought at least that mowvement so dear to Celtic mind, sooner than 
get ‘blue-moulded’ for want of which the Irishman would risk ‘a 
bating.’ There were people then, not tillers only, but fishermen who 
could catch fish for use and for export too. They had not lost heart 
in the old clan system ; they have now—it is so long since they have 
had any chiefs to look up to; and unhappily, they have no heart yet 
in the new system, which produces its small percentage of snug farmers 
and successful merchants, and either sends the residue to America 
or sinks them to the level of the English farm-labourer. Small 
farms and large farms, men versus sheep and turnips; it is, and 
always must be, a vexed question. But there in West Clare I 
could not help thinking the cottier system is best; and when I got 
farther in, to the vast bogs round Lisdoonvarna springs, I thought 
so all the more. In this system I see the only hope for these out- 
lying places. I don’t believe, as M. About does, that petite culture 
is a mistake, and that the best thing that the small proprietors can 
do is to sell their bit of land to some société agricole, and to come 
into town and live on their income, or go off and make a new income 
in Senegal or New Caledonia. I believe in small farms; and if you 
go to West Clare, and see what has been done, and what most 
wants deing there, I think you will be of my opinion in the matter. 
HENRY STUART FAGAN. 





A DREAM OF A DREAM 


O for a bed of buttercups, to rest 
Therein, and watch the summer swallows pass ; 
And see the meadow-flowers I love the best 
Among the fairy forests of the grass ; 
That I might seem, 
Without regret, 
In a fair dream 
Of Margaret : 
To hold her white warm hand and read her smile, 
And feel her kiss again beside the stile ! 


O for one hour underneath a hedge, 
With boughs of full-blown may-bloom overhead, 
Clear water blowing bubbles in the sedge, 
And waving weeds above its pebble bed ; 
To sink down deep, 
With sun above, 
And have, in sleep, 
This dream of love— 
Of love that was, and may not be again ; 
Of dear heart-love before it grew to pain ! 


If the delusion old delight could bring, 
And let me hear the gentle maiden voice 
Speak what was spoken once to me, and sing 
The song that made my soul wake to rejoice,— 
Though after sleep 
Came aching truth, 
To bid me weep 
In bitter ruth,— 
Yet would I walk again my shadow’d way 
Ten years, to dream the dream another day. 


GUY ROSLYN. 








FLANDERS BY THE SEA 


Tue steamer that had the honour of conveying myself and my porte- 
manteau from St. Katherine’s Wharf to Ostend was so dreadfully 
crowded, that not only were mattresses spread on the table and floor 
of the saloon, but many ladies had to pass a drizzling night upon 
deck, huddled under a boat, or crouched in sheltered corners, where, 
like St. Paul’s mariners, they ‘ wished for the day.’ A small gift 
in the hand perverting the chivalry of the steward, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain one of the mattresses on the floor, while parallel 
with me on the table was stretched a German maiden of some 
eighteen springs or autumns, as the case might be. On opening my 
eyes in the early morning, the first object they beheld was one 
rather of a novel than ofan unpleasant aspect. Within a few inches 
of my nose were swinging a neat little pair of boots, the complement 
to a pair of substantial well-formed legs cased in close-fitting cotton 
stockings of snowy whiteness. The Fraulein was adjusting her gar- 
ters—honi soit qui mal y pense. There was no harm in the thing 
whatever, but still it is not quite consonant with our English notions 
of delicacy to sit on the edge of a table over against the prostrate 
form of a bearded stranger, and there reveal, however small, a portion 
of the mysteries of the toilette. Not that English ladies are entirely 
exempt from similar acts of indiscretion. Returning one night to 
my hotel in Ostend at about ten o’clock, I passed a room on the 
ground floor, the window of which was partially open, and though 
lighted bougies were burning on the mantelpiece, the blind had 
not been let down. Two sisters were preparing to turn in; one was 
in her night-dress, the other was not—but it would have been better 
if she had been. A French gentleman whom I encountered at Calais 
flew into half a rage because I made an unfavourable comment on 
the scantiness of the calegons worn by male bathers, a relic of by- 
gone days, and inveighed fiercely against the prudery of the English. 
‘La pudeur britannique,’ he epigrammatically concluded, ‘ rougit 
de prononcer le mot ‘‘ trousare’’—elle se réfugie dans ‘‘breeks.”’’ Of 
course the thing may be carried too far, but it is just as well to avoid 
coarseness and all unnecessary display of what is conventionally con- 
cealed. For this reason I would strongly dissuade English ladies 
from adopting the direct route from London-bridge to any of the 
French ports on the other side of the Channel unless they have pre- 
viously secured a berth. In any case, the accommodation is disgrace- 
fully bad. For upwards of fifty first-class male passengers, one small 
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basin was provided, and that was fixed in the corner of a cabin so 
narrow, that a tall stout man would have found it difficult to manage 
the operation of washing his face. Every other necessary require- 
ment is equally deficient in these boats, which would otherwise com- 
mand a very large proportion of the passenger traffic to France and 
Belgium, 

I had originally intended to go to the Hotel des Bains, a very 
old and familiar haunt, but was told that it had of late descended 
from its pride of place, and fallen to quite a second if not a third rate 
position. The skipper suggested the Hotel de la Plaie, which he 
presently interpreted to signify the Hotel of the Plague. Hastily 
concluding that this queer-named hostelry was either situated close 
to the hospital, or built upon the site of one that had been pulled 
down, I decided that nothing on earth should persuade me to resort 
to such an ill-favoured locality. It-subsequently turned out that I 
thus missed going to the best house in the town, and that I had 
failed to recognise the Hotel de la Plage in the Plague Hotel. Oddly 
enough, Bradshaw’s ‘ Continental Railway Guide’ makes no men- 
tion whatever either of this or the adjoining house, the Hotel de 
l’Océan, though they are by far the best situated and altogether 
the most comfortable hotels in Ostend. They stand at the west end 
of the Digue, between the Cercle des Bains and the Dunes, and look 
down upon the fine expanse of sands that constitute the favourite 
bathing-place. Immediately beneath their windows a battalion of 
five hundred bathing-machines is drawn up in line three deep, or 
dispersed in skirmishing order all over the beach. As the tide 
goes down, or as the day advances, small tentes d’abri, capable of 
sheltering three or four persons from sun and wind, dot the surface 
of the dry sands, and add greatly to the picturesqueness of the lively 
scene. Groups of shrill-voiced, merry children, attended by their 
happy mothers or good-tempered bonnes, are throwing up ramparts 
to check the advance of the waves, or, screaming with delight, are 
driven back from bulwark to bulwark ; now and again one more ven- 
turesome than her fellows—for girls are always the most daring where 
there is no danger—will wait till the tide makes a clean breach 
through the dam and fills her little boots with sand and salt-water, 
when away she flies after her more prudent companions, shrieking 
with exultation and proud of her folly. One girl, indeed, very nearly 
came to grief. She was apparently about eight years of age, and 
was encumbered with a cloak much too long for her. Scampering 
along the top of a low breakwater slippery with salt spray, she rolled 
over into the deepening water at the foot, and twice a wave broke 
right over her before she could recover herself and crawl up the ma- 
sonry. Then, but not till then, a bathing-woman went off to her assist- 
ance, and dragged, rather than led, the poor frightened and exhausted 
little body to the people who were supposed to be interested in her. 
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In the olden time the bathing-machines used to be drawn up in 
front of the Digue, and the current towards the pier was oftentimes 
very dangerous, as I once discovered when almost too late. A few 
machines still are to be had beneath the Cercle du Phare, at the east 
end of the Digue, and close to the jetty; but it is passing strange 
that any one should choose such a spot where the water is at times 
defiled by the impurities from the harbour, when a faultless plage 
opens its arms to them only a few hundred yards farther on. The 
bathing is, of course, promiscuous, but perfectly decent, as men are 
compelled to wear garments, for the most part leaving uncovered 
only the arms, and the legs from the knee downward. Some little 
distance to the westward a limited number of machines are placed for 
the benefit of those who prefer nature unassisted by art; but it is 
chiefly Englishmen who avail themselves of a privilege which they 
may have occasion to regret, should they ever find themselves suddenly 
struggling in the water for dear life, and unused to the embarrassment 
of clothing. The question of promiscuous bathing has been so ex- 
haustively treated by M. Emile Leclercq, that I cannot do better than 
render into English his very sensible remarks upon the subject. 

‘ At Ostend,’ he says, ‘the two sexes bathe together. I see no 
harm in this, and in reality there is none. We are apt to adopt a 
false idea of decency, and the usages of society are in continual con- 
tradiction to our principles. At a ball, matrons and maidens expose 
purposely, and with malice prepense, a part of their naked body to the 
curiosity of men. English ladies, with all their prudery, cut lower 
and with greater audacity than the ladies of any other European na- 
tion. Assuredly, in this desire to exhibit oneself and irritate the 
imagination of others, there is more actual immodesty than in placing 
oneself, clothed in a dressing-gown, in the same billow with a man 
clad in bathing drawers. These costumes are in themselves by no 
means seductive. Few women are really beautiful in the sea, unless 
it be an infinitesimal minority who find favour in the eyes of some 
artist, whether painter or sculptor. Neither do I see that a man is 
much to be feared when seen as he actually exists, without the 
benefit of his tailor’s art and destitute of esprit, for it is with diffi- 
culty that he speaks at all while shivering like a spaniel in cold water. 
I will go still farther. It would be a good thing if a whole nation 
were to bathe all together, and so come to know one another without 
the disguises of civilisation. We are strange to one another, partly 
through shame and partly because of our climate; scarce anything 
more is known of a man or a woman than the size of the nose. For 
the rest it isa mechanism in clothes which walks. Our manners are 
gradually preverting us, and are beginning to attach too much im- 
portance to the unknown. A virile people should resume the cus- 
toms of the Lacedemonians, which brought the two sexes together 
in schools and gymnasia. Would that be more shocking or more 
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dangerous than to bathe in the same water? As concerns the educa- 
tion of women, for example, gymnastics and the study of anatomy 
would be sure to exercise considerable influence upon character and 
health; a sea-bath is only an undeveloped gymnastic feat. The 
study of the human frame would cure young female brains of all so- 
called poetical illusions. Certain practical and sensible philosophers 
even maintain that every young girl should go through the course of 
study necessary for obtaining a diploma as a midwife. In this man- 
ner there would soon be an end of romantic notions, and women 
would no longer enter upon the serious duties of life, accompanied 
by cruel deceptions which often bear down heavily upon their whole 
term of existence. For it is mostly the ignorance of women that 
renders them the victims of the most commonplace Don Juans. I 
need say no more to plead for bathing together in the sea. The 
English and the Americans are, in this respect, much less scrupu- 
lous than ourselves. On the south coast of England men bathe in 
the presence of women, in a state of absolute nudity. We shall not 
go so far as that, I trust; but it is quite certain that from the day 
when it shall be forbidden at Ostend and elsewhere to the two 
sexes to bathe together, an impure curiosity, armed with an opera- 
glass, will pursue the women into that part of the sea which may be 
set apart for them.’ 

Independently of its fine sands, Ostend boasts of a fine breezy 
esplanade on the top of the Digue, or sea-wall; while at certain periods 
of the tide the estacade, or jetty, is crowded with people in dresses 
far too elaborate for a promenade that is frequently exposed to heavy 
showers of spray. On both sides at the sea-end are ranged small 
square nets that are lowered by means ofa small hand-windlass, and 
which are let out for one franc an hour. It must be confessed that 
the treasures of the deep, as thus brought to light, leave room for 
disappointment, though boundless is the excitement when a flounder 
or a sole, the size of a man’s hand, or perchance an eel twelve inches 
in length, is gravely wound-up by the paterfamilias. Usually, how- 
ever, the prize consists ofa small crab, possibly of two, and great is 
the exultation that prevails, and not only among the children, who 
are earnestly admonished not to touch les petits monstres marins. 

After all, about the pleasantest way of passing the time is to do 
nothing at all, but sit on the terrace in front of the Kursaal or of the 
Cercle des Bains, and there watch one’s neighbours or listen to the 
music of an excellent band. One evening, while intently engaged in 
thinking of nothing whatever, and unconsciously gazing at the set- 
ting sun, my neighbour, whose accent betrayed him to be a Flemish 
country gentleman, congratulated himself on apparently possessing 
the same tastes as Monsieur. ‘ Ze me raffole,’ he continued, by way 
of explanation, ‘ de veiller sur M. Phoebus au moment de se retirer 
dans sa cambre humide.’ I naturally inquired if he was equally 
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fond of watching M. Phebus come forth from his damp sheets. 
‘Mais non, monsieur,’ he gravely replied. ‘Les exigences de ma 
nature demandent que ze me couce de bonne heure, et que ze me léve 
assez tard.’ A convenient nature in truth, and I am inclined to think 
that a portly affable old gentleman whom I met at Blankenberghe 
must have been subject to the same exigences. He had frequently 
visited England, he told me, and spoke the language as fluently and 
as correctly as he did French, which was quite possible. Among 
other things, however, he assured me that he had increased in weight 
four tons during his stay at that seaside place. He was only twelve 
tons when he arrived, and now he weighed sixteen. I mildly re- 
marked that in England we should consider twelve tons a great 
weight for any one. ‘Ah, yes!’ he exclaimed; ‘’tees vere moch for 
one steppel-casseur, but ’tees vere leetel for one gros Flamand, as 
you Angleesh call us.’ The Flemish ladies certainly do develop to 
enormous dimensions, and at a comparatively early age. They seem 
to lose all shape, like a parcel that has been tied up too tight and 
the string of which has been suddenly cut. I have seen quite young 
mothers whose waists were a wilderness, and with backs as broad 
as the wall of China. They have usually comely faces and are very 
civil and obliging, but they spoil their children by over-indulgence, 
and give them everything they cry for. 

During the month of August Ostend is tabooed to English fami- 
lies whose income is not reckoned by thousands. A suite of two 
moderate-sized bedrooms and a small sitting-room connecting them, 
on the second floor, in the Rue Longue, costs 321. for the month, 
the same accommodation on the ground floor being charged at 40I. 
In certain malodorous streets terms are somewhat lower; but nowhere, 
so far as I could ascertain, would less than 24/. have been accepted 
for those four weeks. The season may be said to last from the 15th 
July to the 15th September, during which interval Ostend is almost 
exclusively occupied by Belgian millionaires and German nobles, with 
a sprinkling of Russians.. The French confine themselves now to 
their own numerous and far prettier bathing-places, while the English 
disappear with the commencement of the season and reappear at its 
close. The Russians one now encounters on the Continent are not 
so invariably gentlemen, in the proper sense of the word, as they 
used. to be ; at least, I have come across several individuals calling 
themselves Russians, and spending their money very freely, who were 
as thorough snobs as are to be seen at Margate, Brighton, or Bou- 
logne. One in particular was a very offensive creature, by reason of 
his braggart swaggering manners, and what especially angered me 
was the extreme care he had taken to get himself up as an English- 
man. His appearance and style of dress were so completely English 
that I addressed him as a fellow-countryman with a certain degree 
of warmth, as I had not had an opportunity of speaking a word of my 
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own language for several days. He smiled complacently, and said: 
‘ Since eight year I speck Angleesh ; nobody know me not Angleesh. 
I know all country; at Paris, ze Boulevards and Bois de Boulogne ; 
at London, Argyll Room, Cremorne, Alhambra.’ He then informed 
me that he was a Russian, but fond of travelling about, and very 
partial to England. Thereupon I remonstrated with him for speak- 
ing of these places of equivocal character as the equivalents for the 
Boulevards and the Bois—suggesting rather Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens. ‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘in Hyde Park I walk with two 
horses.’ I am ashamed to confess that I was guilty of a brutal 
remark to the effect that I was not aware that led horses were 
allowed in the park. ‘Led!’ he exclaimed; ‘I not lead, I walk be- 
hind and say, Gee! Whoa! Ho! Ho! I stay one mons in London 
and dine everywhere.’ 

What funny names people have in Ostend! There is a most 
respectable chemist who calls himself Kockenpou; the chief con- 
fectioner’s shop, and one highly to be commended, belongs to M. 
Noppeney ; while the only fishmonger in tie place, who professes to 
sell salmon, but displays only shrimps and cray-fish in his window, 
is hight Noé Pede. There is another point in connection with shop- 
ping in Ostend that I don’t at all like. You are obliged to count 
your change very carefully, or a mistake is almost certain to be 
made, and not to your advantage. Sometimes the attempt to do me 
was so barefaced that I indulged in severe remarks upon the imper- 
fect arithmetical instruction apparently provided in the commercial 
schools of Ostend ; but I never succeeded in doing more than rais- 
ing a light laugh—never by any chance accompanied by a blush. 

There is not much outrageousness of dress to be witnessed at 
Ostend. Very few ladies change their costume above three times 
in the course of the day, nor is there any great variety observable. 
A lady who had been staying at Trouville told me that she had 
there noticed one seemingly respectable matron who had put on, 
within a fortnight, twenty-seven different dresses, and all of them of 
costly materials. It was in a rich velvet that she repaired to the 
plage to take her daily bath, and this was the simplest costume she 
appeared to possess. In reply to my inquiry if Trouville had got rid 
of the redundant frivolity which rendered it so painfully ridiculous 
under the Empire, my informant made a little grimace and sententi- 
ously observed: ‘ Mais non. Nous restons toujours Frangais: seule- 
ment, pour le moment, on fait un peu moins de cascade.’ 

The high price of apartments and the general dearness of living 
at Ostend have caused a formidable rival to spring up in Blanken- 
berghe, which only a few years ago was a mere fishing hamlet 
nestled at the foot of the low hillocks of sand that prevent the sea 
from submerging the dry land. In many respects Blankenberghe is 
now superior to Ostend ; the esplanade is longer and broader, and in 
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a straight line, and by next summer will be lined on the land side by 
a row of fine hotels and pretty chalets for private families. The 
Kursaal indeed cannot be commended from an artistic point of view, 
but it contains a tolerably spacious saloon, in which music and 
dancing are enjoyed every evening. Already there are several hand- 
some and comfortable hotels, such as the Grand Hotel des Familles, 
at the eastern extremity, close to the Dunes; the Hotel Godderis ; 
and the Victoria Hotel; all three situated on the Digue and over- 
looking the sea. There is also the Maison Segaert, a sort of family 
hotel, and several small houses neatly enough furnished. In the 
town below—for the recent village has now a resident population of 
over 2000 inhabitants—I may name, without recommending them, 
the Grand Hotel d’Hondt, the Hotel du Lion d’Or, and the Hotel 
de France; but the smells in these lower regions, which are beneath 
the level of the sea, demand the immediate attention of M. Eugéne 
Rimmel. Neither is the cookery above reprehension, while it is 
really no joke to ascend that steep flight of steps after bolting great 
fids of tough veal, sinewy beef, and rammish mutton. The sands 
are admirable, firm, smooth, and extending for miles to the eastward. 
Only, ladies with very high heels and very tight dresses should keep to 
the esplanade ; at least they are likely to make sport for the Philis- 
tines as they go literally ‘ pegging along,’ marking their course by a 
regular succession of round little holes, out of which they wriggle with 
an effort, through having such little use-of their nether limbs. There 
are quite two hundred machines on the beach, each proprietor dis- 
tinguishing his own batch by peculiar colours. Some are accordingly 
painted with red and white stripes, others with blue and white, 
others again with yellow and red, others again with blue, white, and 
red; sometimes the bands being horizontal, at other times zigzag. . 
When all these varied colours are in motion under a bright sun, the 
effect is very pleasing, and does away with the grim seriousness of 
bathing as practised at most. seaside places in England. Net-fish- 
ing off the end of the jetty goes on here with as much briskness, 
and with about as much success, as at Ostend, and in addition, you 
are assured by placards on every post, pillar, and wall, that the air 
pur et fortifiant de Vestacade will cure you of all the ills you inherit 
from Eve, past, present, or future. Perhaps I may as well men- 
tion that Blankenberghe is exactly thirty minutes distant, by rail, 
from Bruges, that ‘ quaint old Flemish city.’ 

The rail is now continued from Blankenberghe to Heyst, thirty 
minutes farther to eastward. At present, Heyst is in the grub phasis 
of existence, but will no doubt, in the fulness of time, don its wings 
and come forth as a sombre butterfly. It already boasts ofa Kursaal, 
furnished with two pianos; and of three hotels—de l’Océan, du 
Phare, and the Grand Hotel de la Plage, the last alone rising above 
the condition of an estaminet. That people do exist here I can 
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vouch for from personal knowledge, but how they continue to achieve 
that feat is altogether beyond my comprehension. The great treat 
here, as at Blankenberghe, appears to be shrimps @ discrétion. 
Shrimps for breakfast, shrimps for dinner, shrimps for supper, and 
whenever the mind threatens to collapse into idiotcy, ‘Garcon, des 
crevettes, s’il vous plait.’ By the bye, there are two shops; one for 
the sale of shells and articles made of shells, cigars, walking-sticks, 
and bathing costumes; and the other, a confectioner’s, who makes 
delicious gaufres, and a long repellent cake-like roll in great requi- 
sition, on which lies a paper inscribed with the words croques de 
voyage. 

There is yet another seaside place in the snug little kingdom of 
Belgium, but to the westward of Ostend, whence it is easily acces- 
sible by a hired vehicle in a couple of hours. Nieuport-lés-Bains, it 
must be remembered by those who proceed thither by rail from 
Bruges, is a station a good mile beyond the once formidable town of 
Nieuport, whose fortifications, though deserted, have still a menac- 
ing and ill-omened aspect. The Kursaal at Nieuport-lés-Bains is as 
yet a very humble affair, but at the Grand Hotel des Bains excellent 
accommodation may be had on really moderate terms. The bathing 
is as good as at any point along this coast, but there are only twenty- 
three machines. Having nothing else to do or to think of, I plagued 
everybody I met by asking why there were not twenty-four, and from 
everybody I got the same answer, ‘Ah! pour ga, je ne sais pas, 
mais—c’est comme ca.’ I was told that from about the end of 
August there is capital wild-duck and plover shooting along this coast, 
and near Nieuport very good fishing may be had. Both the dunes 
and the sands furnish unsurpassable playgrounds for children, the 
former in many spots being brilliantly carpeted with wild-flowers of 
many hues. The wonderfully long church at Nieuport will repay 
the otherwise not disagreeable walk from the seaside, and at the 
Hotel du Perroquet, close by, you may dispose of your appetite and 
test your digestion. Last year, it seems, a middle-aged English 
couple vegetated there for three months. ‘ When they came,’ said 
the landlord, ‘they spoke three words of French—when they went 
away, they spoke four.’ Those people were clearly tortoises in the 
pre-Adamite era. 

JAMES HUTTON. 
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thought of that other love, so much more fatally beloved, who had 
stained her soul with the deep shame of a loveless marriage ; who 
had bartered purity and truth and honour, her life’s liberty, her 
soul’s independence, for the pomps and vanities of this world. 

He went back to Lenorgie. Those he had best loved were sleep- 
ing their quiet sleep in the old churchyard among the hills; but 
there were old friends still left to give him cordial welcome, and he 
spent the drowsy summer time pleasantly enough in the restful calm 
of his native place. His small estate was let to strangers, even the 
house in which he was born; but he found a comfortable lodging in 
one of the farmhouses on his own land. He had just sufficient so- 
ciety to make life agreeable, and ample leisure for making himself 
acquainted with the better part of that mass of literature which had 
been produced during his absence ; literature whereof very little had 
reached him on the other side of the Pacific. 

In this manner he spent a couple of months ; then, finding his 
health in some manner restored, started on a walking tour from 
Loch Rannoch to Loch Lomond, resting wherever the fancy seized 
him; sometimes spending half a week at some quiet out-of-the-way 
inn, where the herd of summer tourists came not; fishing a little, 
reading and thinking a great deal, with hope that grew stronger as 
his physical strength revived; taking the business of pedestrianism 
altogether quietly, and varying his work according to the humour of 
the hour. Thus, after the best part of a month spent upon ground 
which the British tourist scours in a couple of days, he came to 
Dunallen, where he had an old High-School and college comrade of 
days gone by, in the person of the Rev. Peter Mackenzie, whose 
duty he had promised to take upon his own hands for a couple of 
months, while Mr. Mackenzie and his family enjoyed a holiday in 
Belgium. 

For the first week of Mr. Forde’s residence the Rev. Peter was 
to remain at Dunallen, in order to introduce his friend to his new 
duties, and make him feel at home in the snug little Gothic manse 
on the hill-side, which was a great deal too small for the Mackenzie 
olive-branches, but was so arranged, with infinite management on 
the part of Mrs. Mackenzie, as to contain a permanent spare bedroom. 
The juvenile Mackenzies inhabited certain dovecot-like chambers in 
the gables, which might have been rather large for a pigeon, but 
were a good deal too small for a child, except upon the principle 
that nature will adapt itself to anything in the way of surroundings. 
The little Mackenzies might have carried their bedrooms on their 
backs like snails without being very heavily burdened ; but they thrived 
and flourished notwithstanding, and whooped and gambolled like 
young scions of the Macgregor family in that clear mountain air. 
In this hospitable abode, where he was almost killed, as Juliet 
proposed to slay Romeo, with much cherishing, Mr. Forde in- 
Tuirp Series, Vou. I. F.S. Vou. XXI. , I 
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tended to repose himself for seven or eight weeks, counting the 
light duties of this small parish as the next thing to idleness, 
before returning to his labours at the other end of the world. He 
hoped to start in November, and thus escape the severities of a 
British winter, which he felt himself ill prepared to face. 








It did indeed seem to Elizabeth, as she drove homeward at a 
reckless pace that Sunday afternoon, as if life and the world were 
new again, as if a new force had set the warm blood racing 
through her veins, as if the very air she breathed had a magical 
power, and the landscape she looked upon was glorious in the light 
of a new sun. It was only a little burst of afternoon sunlight, a 
sudden break in the dull gray sky that beautified the hills, but to 
her it seemed no cémmon radiance in the skies, no common loveliness 
in the landscape. 

‘I would be content to live on just like this for ever,’ she 
thought, ‘if I could hear him preach every Sunday.’ 

Lord Paulyn was enjoying the tardy sunshine before the Gothic 
porch of Slogh-na-Dyack as his wife drove her ponies up to the 
chief door of the chateau. He was smoking a meditative cigar, but 
not in solitude. His friend Mr. Lambton, a: turf magnate, who had 
exchanged speculation in Manchester soft goods for the more hazard- 
ous operations of the turf, was lounging on an adjacent rustic bench, 
and his toady-in-chief, Mr. Ferdinand Spink, a gentleman who com- 
bined a taste for literature with a genius for billiards, supported 
himself against an angle of the porch, in a state of supreme ex- 
haustion; while, seated in a Glastonbury chair within the shelter of 
the porch appeared the graceful figure of Hilda Disney. It was al- 
together a pretty domestic picture—the Viscount planted on the 
threshold of his mansion, his cousin close at hand, his friend and 
flatterer on either side, like the supporters in the family arms. 

‘ And how little I am wanted here!’ thought Elizabeth, with the 
old feeling of dislike and suspicion about Hilda. 

‘ Been to church ?’ asked Lord Paulyn coolly. 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ Been doing goody-goody for the lot of us. I’m glad you stick 
to that sort of thing. It’s ballast for the rest of the family.’ 

‘I thought you were going to afternoon church,’ said Elizabeth, 
turning to Hilda, with a faint suspicion in her look. 

‘She changed her mind, and stayed at home to talk something 
over with me,’ answered the Viscount. ‘She’s worth half-a-dozen 
stewards. I go to Hilda when I want a wrinkle about the manage- 
ment of my estate. She didn’t live the best part of her life with 
such a jolly old screw as my mother for nothing, I can tell you.’ 

Hilda made no acknowledgment of this dubious compliment. 
‘ Did you like the church at Dunallen ?’ she asked. - 
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‘It is much better than that cast-iron oven.’ 

Elizabeth’s face flamed crimson for a moment as she spoke, the 
old transient flush like the reflection of evening sunlight. Miss Dis- 
ney marked the vivid colour, and wondered what there could be in 
a strange church to call for blushes. 

‘ You had a good sermon, I hope, as a reward for your six miles’ 
drive ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ answered Elizabeth curtly. 

‘She went into the house, passing her husband without so much 
as a look. 

He had Hilda—Hilda’s counsel; Hilda trained in that sordid 
school at Ashcombe ; Hilda, whose genius was to suggest the saving 
of money. Her bosom swelled with anger and contempt—anger 
against both, contempt for both. 

‘ Why did he not marry his cousin, and leave me to my lonely 
life, leave me to be true to the memory of Malcolm Forde ?’ 

She went up to her own room, the room with the stone balcony 
looking over the water, the soft blue-gray wavelets which flowed 
beneath the hills that hid Dunallen. How strange, how sweet, how 
sad to know he was so near her—he from whom she was parted for 
ever ! 

‘If I had been constant to him, if I had been content to live 
my blank miserable life in that wretched little house at Hawleigh, 
to be dragooned by Gertrude, to creep on my dull way like a snail 
that has never been outside the walls of some dismal old kitchen- 
garden,—if I had spent all these years in thinking about him and 
grieving for my loss of his love, would Heaven have rewarded my 
patience, and brought him back to me at last? Could I by only a 
little self-denial, only a few years’ patience, have been so blessed at 
last? No: I will not believe it. To think that would drive me 
mad.’ 

She sat in the balcony, looking down at the water dreamily, with 
folded arms resting on the broad stone balustrade, sat living old 
days over again in a mournful reverie that was not altogether bitter 
—nay rather perilously sweet, for it brought back the past and the 
feelings that belonged to the past with a strange reality. Memory 
opened the gates of a paradise, like that Swedenborgian heaven in 
which all fairest earthly things have their shadow types. And from 
the things that had been, her thoughts wandered to the things that 
might have been—the life she might have lived, had she been true to 
Malcolm Forde. 

‘He would have made me a good woman,’ she thought; ‘ and 
what have I been without him ?’ 

Her newly-awakened conscience reviewed her past life, a career 
of frivolity and selfishness unleavened by one charitable thought or 
one noble act. She had lived for herself and to please herself, and 
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Heaven, as if in anger, had snatched from her the chosen delight 
of her selfish soul—the child whose influence might have redeemed 
her useless life, drawn her world-stained soul heavenwards. 

Dark was the picture of her life to look back upon; darker still 
her vision of the future: growing estrangement between her hus- 
band and herself—her power lessening daily as her beauty decayed ; 
sinister influences at work to divide them, and on her own part an 
apathy and disgust which made her shrink from any attempt to 
retain her hold upon his affection. 

The booming of the great gong in the hall below reminded her 
of the common business of life, but hardly awakened her from her 
day-dream. She hurried to her dressing-room, and suffered herself 
to be arrayed for the evening, and went down to the drawing-room, 
where the Viscount and his friends were dispersed upon the ottomans 
in all manner of attitudes expressive of extreme prostration, feebly 
pretending to read newspapers, or look at the pictures in magazines, 
while they sustained muttered discussions about the odds against 
this horse, or the chances in favour of that. They made a little 
pretence of picking themselves up and drawing themselves together 
at the entrance of Lady Paulyn. Mr. Spink, the literary gentleman, 
said something funny, in the Saturday-Review-and-water style, abot 
Scotch Sabbaths, but, not receiving the faintest encouragement, re- 
turned to the study of Bell’s Life in a state of collapse. 

‘I don’t know what’s the matter with her ladyship this evening,’ 
he said afterwards in a burst of confidence, ‘ but she looks as if she 
were walking in her sleep.’ 

Never was sleep-walker less conscious of her surroundings than 
Elizabeth that night. She performed the duties of her position 
mechanically ; made very fair answers to the inanities which were 
addressed to her; smiled a faint cold smile now and then; turned 
the leaves of the book she pretended to read after dinner; caressed 
the privileged hound who stretched his long limbs beside her chair, 
‘and laid his head among the silken folds of her dress, her favourite 
companion at times, and fondly devoted to her always. 

If the strangeness of her manner were evident to the careless eyes 
of Mr. Spink—a gentleman who considered the universe a clever 
contrivance designed as a setting for that jewel Spink—it was much 
more obvious to the eyes of Hilda Disney, eyes that were sharpened 
by a jealousy which had never slept since the day when Reginald 
Paulyn first betrayed his admiration for the Vicar’s daughter. 

What could have happened within the last few hours to bring 
about so marked a change? That pale set face, those dreary awe- 
stricken eyes, as of one who had held converse with the very dead 
—what could these denote ? 

It was not an edifying Sunday evening by any means. The 
Scottish underlings of the household shivered as the click of the 
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billiard-balls made itself heard in the servants’ hall an hour or two 
after dinner—but how could the Viscount and his friends have lived 
through the day without billiards ? 

Elizabeth looked up from her book after a long reverie, to find 
herself alone with Hilda in the great empty drawing-room; only they 
two, sitting ever so far apart, like shipwrecked mariners who had 
been cast ashore on some desert island, and who were not on speak- 
ing terms. 

‘I hope there is nothing the matter, Lady Paulyn ?’ said Hilda; 
‘ you are looking so unlike yourself to-night.’ 

Elizabeth stared at her for a moment doubtfully, with that almost 
vacant look which had startled Mr. Spink. 

‘There is nothing the matter—only—only that I am tired of 
this place !’ 

‘Already? Why, we have been here only a few weeks, and 
Reginald likes the life so much.’ 

‘That does not oblige me to live here. The place would kill 
me. I can’t endure the solitude. It makes me think too much. 
I should go mad if I stayed here.’ 

This from her, who a few hours ago had thanked God for her 
Scottish home, had deemed it joy and peace unspeakable to breathe 
the air that was breathed by Malcolm Forde, to live from the be- 
ginning to the end of every week cradled in the hope of seeing him 
for a little while on Sunday! Yes, she had thought all this, but 
conscience had awakened with much thinking, and she began to feel 
that even in this delight, which involved no hope of meeting him 
face to face, of being forgiven, of hearing him speak her name with 
something of the old tenderness—even in this there was sin. Danger, 
in the common sense of the word, there could be none, for was not 
Malcolm Forde as a rock, against whose calm breast the waves of 
passion beat in vain? But she knew there was peril to her soul in this 
vicinity, she knew it by the passionate yearning that filled her heart 
as she sat by this joyless hearth and thought of the life that might 
have been had she held by her treasure when it was hers to hold, 
if she had not, at least for a little while, loved earthly pomps and 
vanities better than Malcolm Forde. 

‘I can quite imagine that the exertion of thinking must be a 
new sensation after your life in Park-lane,’ said Miss Disney, with 
her icy sneer; ‘ but wouldn’t it be as well to encourage the habit ? 
The world will hardly be big enough for you if you always run away 
from thought. And as you grow older, you would find the exercise 
useful as a way of getting rid of winter evenings. You remember 
what Talleyrand said to the young man who couldn’t play whist ? 
‘‘What a melancholy old age you are preparing for yourself!” ’ 

Elizabeth did not trouble herself to dispute the justice of these 
observations. She started up from her seat, went over to one of 
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the windows, and flung it open with a sharp decisive action that in- 
dicated a mind overwrought. Innumerable stars were shining in 
the deep dark sky; stars that shone upon him too, she thought, as 
she looked up at them, with that old, old thought which has thrilled 
the soul of every man and woman who ever lived, at least once 
in a lifetime. ‘Did he recognise me to-day as I drove past him ? 
does he know that I am near? Does he think of me, and pity me, 
and regret.the foolishness that parted us? O, no; to regret would 
be sin, and he never sins.’ 





Lord Paulyn came into the room while his wife was standing 
at the open window, listening idly to the slow ripple of the waves, 
looking idly at the glory of the stars, lost in thought ; quite uncon- 
scious of anything that happened in the room behind her. 

He came in alone, languidly yawning. Miss Disney beckoned 
him over to her, with a somewhat mysterious air. 

‘What’s the matter, Hilda? How confoundedly solemn you 
look !’ 

‘I am afraid Lady Paulyn is not well.’ 

‘Bosh! She was well enough at dinner. She’s been giving 
herself airs, I suppose. Let her alone, as I do, and she’ll come 
round fast enough.’ 

‘No, no, it’s not that. But I really think there is something 
strange about her. Did you not notice something in the expression 
of her face at dinner ?’ 

‘I have left off watching her looks. I know she’s a remarkably 
handsome woman, and she knows it; and has given herself no end 
of airs on the strength of her good looks. But there are limits to 
a man’s patience, and my stock of that commodity is very nearly 
exhausted.’ 

‘Do you remember what you told me about her illness, after the 
death of your son ?’ 

The Viscount started, frowned, and looked at his cousin with 
suppressed anger. 

‘Do you remember telling me that there was a time when the 
doctors feared that her mind would never recover from that shock ?’ 

‘I told you what the doctors said; but the doctors are humbugs. 
They had a good case, and wanted to make the most of it. I never 
thought anything of the kind myself. But why the — do you bring 
this up to-night ?’ 

‘Don’t be angry. Iam only anxious for your sake as well as 
hers. There is something very strange in her manner to-night. Of 
course it may mean nothing, only it is my duty to warn you.’ 

‘O, hang duty!’ cried Lord Paulyn impatiently. ‘Inever knew 
duty urge any one to do anything pleasant. The moment any one 
mentions duty, I know that I’m in for it.’ 
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He turned upon his heel, paced the room two or three times in 
an angry mood, and then went out to the balcony, where his wife 
was standing. 

‘What are you doing out here star-gazing ?’ he asked. 

The reply came in a softer tone than he was accustomed to hear 
from Elizabeth’s lips. 

‘I have been thinking a great deal this evening, Reginald, and I 
am going to ask you a favour. Please don’t call me capricious, or be 
angry with me for asking it ; and if you can possibly grant it, pray do.’ 

‘What the deuce do you want ?’ he asked ungraciously; ‘ more 
money, I suppose. You didn’t make a clean breast of it the other 
day when you gave me your bills—though they were heavy enough, 
in conscience’ name.’ E 

‘It isn’t anything about money. I want you to take me away 
from this place. I know it is very beautiful. I thought at first I 
should never be tired of the mountains and the loch, and the sea 
that lies beyond ; but the solitude is killing me. Do let us go away, 
Reginald, anywhere. I should be happier anywhere than here.’ 

‘I thought as much,’ cried Lord Paulyn, with a hard laugh. 
‘I thought there was some plot hatching between you and Hilda. 
You’d both like to spread your wings, I daresay. You'd like to go 
to Paris, or Baden-Baden, or Hombourg, or Brighton. Some nice 
crowded place, where you could spend money like water. No, my 
dear Elizabeth, when I brought you here, I brought you here to 
stay. I know Slogh-na-Dyack isn’t lively, but it’s healthy, as the 
doctors all acknowledge, and for the time being it suits me very 
well indeed. I came here to diminish my expenses, and I mean to 
stick here till I’ve filled the hole you dug in my bank balance by 
your extravagance last season.’ 

‘What!’ cried Elizabeth, with ineffable disdain. ‘You are 
here for the sake of hoarding your money! You bring me to this 
out-of-the-way place in order that I may cost you less! Why don’t 
you send me away altogether? You could save more money that 
way. I could live upon a hundred a year.’ 

‘Then I am sorry you have never tried the experiment since 
you have been my wife.’ 

‘Give me back my liberty. Let me go and live somewhere 
abroad—under a feigned name—alone, my own mistress, free to 
think my own thoughts, away from this wretched artificial life, 
which at its best seems to me like acting a part in a stage play. 
Let me do that, and I will not ask you fora farthing. I will live 
on the pittance that belongs to me.’ 

‘ A very safe offer—even if you meant it, which you don’t,’ ans- 
swered Lord Paulyn, coolly. ‘No, I married you because I was 
fool enough to be fond of you, and I’m fool enough to be fond of you 
still. But there comes an end to the period in which a man rather 
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enjoys being twisted round his wife’s little finger. I’ve been pliable 
enough. I’ve let you have your full swing. I half suspected when 
you refused to have anything settled upon you that you meant to 
spend my money all the more freely, that you didn’t want to be 
limited to a few hundreds, but meant to make ducks and drakes of 
thousands. I think I’ve borne with your extravagance pretty well. 
From this time forward, however, I mean to pull up, and nurse 
my income, as my mother nursed the Ashcombe estates for me. 
The three years of my married life have cost me about six times as 
much as the same amount of time in my bachelor life; and yet I 
didn’t stint myself of any reasonable indulgence, I can assure you.’ 

‘What if I had some special reason for asking you to take me 
away from this place ?’ pleaded Elizabeth, without noticing her lord’s 
harangue. 

‘A woman always has a special reason for wanting her own 
way,’ answered Lord Paulyn, with a sneering laugh. 

‘So be it,’ she said, raising her drooping head and looking at 
him with flashing eyes. ‘I will stay here, then. But remember 
always that I begged you to take me away, and that you refused 
me that favour. I will stay here, since you insist upon it, and be 
happy my own way.’ 

‘Be happy any way you please, so long as you don’t worry me 
with this kind of thing. Come, now, Lizzie, be reasonable, you 
know. Let us retrench this year, and I'll give you a month or two 
in Park-lane in the spring. Of course I’m proud of you, and all 
that sort of thing, and I like to show you off. Only you’ve con- 
trived to make it so confoundedly expensive.’ 

‘What other happiness do you suppose I expected when I mar- 
ried you, except the pleasure of spending money ?’ she retorted, in 
her coldest, hardest tone. 

‘Upon my soul, you’re too bad,’ he cried angrily. ‘ You're not 
the first woman that has married for money, by a long way, but I 
should think you’re about the first that would look a man in the 
face and tell him as much without blushing.’ 

And with this reproach he left her, to go back to his friends and 
smoke a moody cigar in their congenial society. 


Cuapter VII. 


‘ Henceforth I fly not death, nor would prolong 
Life much, bent rather how I may be quit 
Fairest and easiest of this cumbrous charge, 
Which I must keep till my appointed day 
Of rendering up, and patiently attend 
My dissolution.’ 


A STRANGE unrest came upon Elizabeth after that Sunday even- 
ing, a slow consuming fever of the mind, which in due course had 
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its effect upon the body. The knowledge of Malcolm Forde’s 
vicinity quickened the beating of her heart by day and night. Her 
sleep was broken by troubled dreams of their meeting; her days 
were made anxious by the perpetual question, How soon would acci- 
dent bring them face to face ? Or would he come of his own accord 
to see her ? deeming the past buried deeper than the uttermost deep 
of a fine lady’s memory ; come to visit her in his sacred office of 
priest ; come to solicit help for his poor, support for this or that 
benevolent object; come to make a ceremonious professional call 
upon the lady of Slogh-na-Dyack. 

The days went by and he did not come, and she told herself 
that she was glad. Yet she kept count ofall visitors with a strange 
watchfulness, and was fluttered by every sound of the bell at the 
chief doorway. In her walks and drives the same fatal thought 
pursued her. At every shadow that fell suddenly upon her path- 
way, at every approaching footstep she would look up, trembling lest 
she should see his tall figure between her and the sunlight. Was 
it a hope that buoyed her up from day to day, or a fear that troubled 
her? She scarcely dared to ask herself that question. 

Sometimes she stayed indoors all day, seized with a conviction 
or a presentiment that he would come upon that particular day. 
He would call upon her, and speak gently of that poor dead past, and 
assure her of his forgiveness, and give her good counsel for the guid- 
ance of her life, and teach her how wisely to tread the dangerous path 
she had chosen. But that day dragged itself slowly out like all 
the rest, and he did not come. 

So passed a week. On Sunday she ordered her pony carriage, 
and went to Dunallen, dreading that Miss Disney might offer to 
accompany her. But the discreet damsel forbore from any such in- 
trusion. She had made her inquiries during the week, and knew 
perfectly who was officiating, in the absence of the incumbent, at 
Dunallen Church. 

‘Your preacher at Dunallen must be much better than ours 
here,’ she said, standing in the porch as Elizabeth passed by to her 
pony carriage, ‘to tempt you to violate the Scottish Sabbath on two 
consecutive Sundays.’ 

‘I do not think it any more wicked to drive on a Sunday in 
Scotland than in Devonshire,’ answered Elizabeth. 

‘Nor I. I was only thinking of the custom of the country. I 
know at Ashcombe we had a strong inducement to make a long jour- 
ney to hear your father’s curate—that Mr. Forde, who preached such 
splendid sermons, and seemed always so terribly in earnest. He 
went to some outlandish place as a missionary, did he not ?’ | 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ What a pity!’ 

‘You need not bewail the fact. He has returned, and is in 
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Scotland. I am going to hear him preach to-day. You can come 
with me if you like,’ answered Elizabeth, with a splendid look of 
defiance, as much as to say, Whatever sins may stain my soul, they 
shall not be the paltry sins of deceit and suppression. 

‘No, thanks. I will come some other Sunday,’ said Miss Dis- 
ney, curiously discomfited by this unexpected candour. She had 
taken so much trouble, in a secret way, to ascertain the fact which 
Elizabeth declared so recklessly ; not carelessly or indifferently—for 
her eyes sparkled, and her lips quivered, and the fever flush that 
had come and gone so often of late reddened her cheek. 

Miss Disney had a spare half hour before the morning service at 
the iron chapel, leisure in which to pace slowly to and fro upon the 
lawn before the Norman Gothic porch, thinking of her cousin and 
her cousin’s wife. ; 

Did she seriously mean to injure either of them, or deliberately 
plot the ruin of her fortunate rival ? No. Nor had she any thought of 
a day when death might sweep that rival from her path, and she herself 
be Lady Paulyn. She knew her cousin Reginald too well to hope 
for that; knew that his brief fancy for her had never been more than 
an idle man’s caprice, and had perished utterly ten years ago; knew 
that whatever wealth of affection he had to bestow he had squandered 
upon his wife ; knew that there was no farther outcome of feeling to 
be hoped for from his selfish soul—that whatever love he could feel, 
whatever self-sacrifice he was capable of, love and sacrifice alike 
would be wasted upon Elizabeth. She hoped nothing therefore, 
had no scheme, no dream; only stood by like the Chorus in an old 
tragedy, or prophesied to herself, like a mute Cassandra. 

But she had loved her cousin—had in that distant, unforgotten 
day cherished her golden dream of a happy prosperous existence to 
be spent by his side—and she could not see him quite as he really 
was, in all the utter commonness of his nature. 

As for her feelings towards Elizabeth—well, it was hardly to be 
supposed that she should love the woman who had stolen from her 
that crown of life which she herself had hoped to wear—the woman 
who, after having robbed her of this treasure, scarcely took the trouble 
to be civil to her. No, she did not love her cousin’s wife. 

‘ What shall I do?’ she thought, as she walked to and fro; ‘I 
can understand the change in her now—the change which only 
began last Sunday afternoon. It was the shock of seeing this man 
again. And she goes to-day to hear him preach, and will contrive 
to see him perhaps after the service. What ought I todo? Warn 
my cousin that his wife’s old lover is living within a few miles of 
him, or hold my tongue and let him make the discovery for himself ? 
He is sure to make it, sooner or later, and I do not owe him so 
much devotion that I need put myselfin a false position to save him 
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So Miss Disney did nothing, and suffered matters to take their 
course, contemplating the situation in a cynical spirit, prepared for 
anything that might happen. It seemed as if the old dowager’s 
gloomy prophecies—and she had prophesied about the various evils 
to come of her son’s marriage with the convulsive fury of a pytho- 
ness on her tripod—were in a fair way to be’ realised. 

‘It really seems hardly worth while to hate anybody actively,’ 
mused Miss Disney, ‘ for the people one dislikes generally manage to 
do themselves the worst injury that malice could wish them, sooner 
or later.’ 

This Sunday was finer than the last. The autumn sun shone 
with rare splendour, the little church at Dunallen was full to over- 
flowing. The word had gone forth throughout the neighbourhood 
that Mr. Mackenzie’s substitute was a fine preacher, a man who had 
done good service as a missionary, too. People had come from a 
long distance to hear him. Elizabeth felt herself a unit among the 
crowd. There was no fear that he would be disturbed by the sight 
of her, she thought ; yet she had a seat tolerably near the pulpit— 
the pew-opener having been eager to do her honour—a seat at the 
end of an open bench in a diagonal line with the preacher. 

How sweet a sound had the familiar prayers when he read them! 
what a sound of long ago!—full of old sad memories of the churches 
at Hawleigh, and her dead father’s kindly face. They filled her soul 
with tenderness and remorse. How wicked she had been all her 
life !- how hard, how selfish! She was not fit to worship among his 
flock. How many and many a time, Sunday after Sunday, her lips 
had gabbled those prayers mechanically, while her worldly thoughts 
were wandering far away from the fane where she knelt! It seemed 
as if his voice gave a new meaning to the old words; stirred her 
soul to its profoundest depth, as the pool was troubled at Siloam. 
Not for a long while—hardly since her girlhood, when she had had 
fitful moments of religious enthusiasm in the midst of her frivolity 
—had she felt the same fervour, blended with such deep humility. 
All the fever and excitement of the last week was lulled to rest in 
the solemn quiet of that little church among the hills. Again she 
felt that it was enough for her to be near this saintly teacher, whom 
she had once loved with but too earthly a passion; enough to be 
near him, and that she might be good for his sake—a better wife 
even. : 

‘I will try to do my duty to my husband,’ she said to herself, 
as she sat listening to the sermon; her eyes bent on the open book 
in her Jap, not daring to look up, lest his eyes should meet hers ; 
strangely dreading that first direct look—the stern recognising gaze 
of those dark eyes of his—after this gap of time. 

His sermon was upon duty. A straight and simple discourse, 
adorned by no florid eloquence, but made touching by many a tender 
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allusion to that lovely life which is the type and pattern of all human 
excellence. He spoke of the duties which belong to every relation 
of life; of children and of parents, of husbands and of wives. It 
was a sermon after the apostolic model ; friendly counsel to his new 
friends, here among remote Scottish hills, away from the falsehoods 
and artificialities of crowded cities; a simple pastoral address to the 
people of this small Arcadia. 

‘If I could only obey him!’ Elizabeth thought ; at this moment 
a different creature from the brilliant mistress of the house with 
the many balconies—the presiding genius of crowded afternoon tea- 
drinkings, the connoisseur in ceramic ware, who would melt down a 
small fortune into a service of eggshell Sévres, or Vienna, or Carl 
Theodore cups and saucers, and cream-jugs and tea-canisters, for 
the mere amusement of an idle morning; a widely different being 
from her whose last ball had astonished the town by its reckless ex- 
travagance, whose milliner’s bill would have been formidable for 
Miss Killmansegg. 

By nature a creature of impulse, carried away by every vain 
wind of doctrine, she was at least accessible to good influences as 
well as evil, and was for this one brief hour exalted, purified in 
spirit by the power of her old lover’s pleading — pleading not as her 
lover, only as one who loved all weak and erring human creatures, 
and had compassion unawares for her. 

‘Does he know?’ she wondered; ‘does he know that I hear 
him? Surely he must have cast one of his penetrating glances this 
way.’ 

Nothing in his tone or manner indicated the surprise or emotion 
which might have accompanied such a recognition. If he had seen 
her the sight had not moved him, the memories which shook her 
soul to its centre had no power to touch him. He was like rock. 
She remembered the old bitter cry that had gone up from her lips 
in those dreary days when she had waited for his coming back to 
her— 

‘ His heart is stone !’ 

Strange that a heart should be so tender for all mankind, yet so 
hard for her. 

‘There was a time when I thought my love was worth any 
man’s having, just because they told me I was prettier than other 
women. Yet he has shown me that he can live without it, that he 
could have it and hold it, and let it go without a pang.’ 

Not once during the half-hour in which he spoke to his listening 
flock had she dared lift her eyes to his face. Sweet though it was 
to hear him, it was almost a relief when.the sermon ended. She 
breathed more freely, stole one little look at the pulpit where he 
knelt, saw the dark head and strong hands clasped before it, and 

. wondered again if he knew that she was so near. Then came the 
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chink-chink of the sixpences, the gradual melting away of the con- 
gregation, and she was standing before the Gothic doorway. This 
time Donald did not keep her waiting. The carriage was ready for 
her. She drove home very slowly, still wandering. 


Cuapter VIII. 


‘ Thou hear’st the winter wind and weet, 
Nae star blinks through the driving sleet ; 
Tak’ pity on my weary feet, 
And shield me frae the rain, jo. 


The bitter blast that round me blaws 
Unheeded howls, unheeded fa’s : 

The cauldness o’ thy heart’s the cause 
Of a’ my grief and pain, jo.’ 

Lorp Pautyn left Scotland in the following week, to go to 
Liverpool, where there were races being run in the early autumn; 
and his friends departed with him, to be replaced by a relay of other 
friends when he returned to Slogh-na-Dyack—a return which 
was at present problematical. There were a good many races 
crowded together at this ‘ back end’ of the year: a late regatta at 
Havre, where Lord Paulyn had pledged himself to sail his yacht 
the Leprachaun ; races at Newmarket, at Pontefract, at the Cur- 
ragh of Kildare, in all which events his lordship was more or less 
interested. 

So the two ladies were left alone in the Norman chateau, to 
sit in the long tapestried drawing-room, with its modern antiquities, 
a kind of Brummagem Abbotsford collection, which had filled the 
soul of the knife-powder manufacturer with pride during his brief 
occupation of his castle. They were alone, and were fain to stay 
indoors for the greater part of the week, during which period there 
was rain; such rain as does at times bedew Scotia’s fair counten- 
ance; rain persevering, rain incessant, cloud above cloud piled 
Pelion-upon-Ossa-wise on the mountain-top, and discharging tor- 
rents of water. Every tiny watercourse upon the hill-side, a narrow 
thread of silver in fair seasons, was broadened to a small cataract ; 
every lowland river overflowed its rugged banks, and brawled and 
blustered over its stony bed, with a turbulent air, as if some long- 
imprisoned spirit of the stream had broken suddenly loose and were 
eager to make havoc of the country-side. 

Very long and dreary seemed those rainy autumn days to the 
mistress of the chateau and her uncongenial companion. Eliza- 
beth secluded herself in her own rooms, and tried to read, or tried to 
draw, or tried to find a tranquillising influence in her piano, a Broad- 
wood, with a sweet human tone in its music, a tone that answered 
to the touch of the player, and was not all things to all men, after the 
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fashion of some newer and more brilliant instruments. She played 
for hours at a time—played out her sorrows, her brief flashes of joy, 
which were at most the joys of memory, her moments of exaltation, 
her intervals of despair—played and was comforted, or laid her head 
upon the piano and wept soothing tears. She had nothing human 
on this earth to love; the life that she had chosen for herself left 
her outside those small tepid loves or likings which are the pis-aller 
of less self-contained spirits. Even the thought of Blanche, her 
favourite sister, in these moments of despair, inspired only a shud- 
der. She loved her dog better than anything else in the world— 
except that one person of whom only to think was a sin—and the 
dog, being dumb, seemed to sympathise with her, or at least never 
uttered trite commonplaces in the way of consolation, but looked up 
at her with dark solemn loving eyes, and seemed to be moved with 
human pity, when she wept upon his broad honest head. 

At last there came a break in the sky; the clouds upon the hill- 
tops rolled away, and disclosed the blue heaven whose face they had 
veiled so long; the cheerful sunshine brightened the waters; cornfields 
and green pastures on the shores of Bute ceased to be blotted out 
by the inexorable rain. The world was born again, as when Noah’s 
ark came aground on the topmost peak of Ararat. The occasional 
fine days of a Scotch summer are apt to be very fine, and this last 
glimpse of summer’s splendour crowning the brow of autumn was 
bright and glorious. 

Elizabeth was somewhat cheered by this change in the weather. 
It gave her at least liberty. 

Nor was she slow to avail herself of this recovered freedom. 
Long before noon she was on the hills beyond sight of Slogh-na- 
Dyack. Those heathery slopes and narrow footpaths by which 
she went were swampy after the long rains, and wide water-pools 
lay in every hollow, like polished steel mirrors reflecting the high’ 
blue sky; but it is no longer one of the characteristics of a fine lady 
to take her walks abroad shod in satin slippers, and Elizabeth step- 
ped through mud and swamp with a fearless tread, in her comfort- 
able mountain boots. O sweet autumn breezes, O lovely world! 
if one could only be satisfied with the delight of mountain scenery, 
and wide blue lakes sleeping in the rare sunshine ! 

That week of rain seemed actually toshave exhausted the evil 
propensities of the Caledonian atmosphere ; one fine day succeeded 
another, days whose serenity was only disturbed by half-a-dozen or 
so of showers or an occasional tempest of hail ; and Elizabeth—who 
defied brief showers, and even transient hailstorms, or the sudden 
obscuring of the heavens behind a curtain of black clouds, presage 
of a passing hurricane—wandered about the mountains in delicious 
freedom, and seemed almost to walk down the demon of despon- 
dency and the sharp stings of remorse. She rarely drove, for she 
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could hardly use her pony-carriage without offering Miss Disney 
the spare seat at her side, and she loved best to be alone, quite 
alone, without even Donald the gillie seated behind her, open- 
mouthed and empty-headed, staring vacanfly at the sky. 

She liked to climb the hill-side alone, to wander alone among 
the sheep, who were seldom scared by her light footstep, or to sit 
upon some craggy bank, where fragments of primeval rock seemed to 
be mixed up with the heather and the short mountain grass, as if this 
part of the world had but just emerged, inchoate and unfinished, from 
chaos. She loved to sit here alone, her sealskin jacket drawn 
tightly across her chest, defying the autumnal winds, in whose 
sweet freshness there was a sharp sting now and then, like a faint 
prophecy of coming winter. Here she had time for sad thoughts, 
time to repent the foolishness of all her life gone by, and to long, with 
how vain a longing, that the past could be undone. 

Sometimes, as she walked homeward in the beginning of the 
dusk, foolish fancies would steal into her mind at sight of the 
white towers and pinnacles of Slogh-na-Dyack rising above the 
evening mists at the base of the mountain—the thought of what 
her life would have been if she and Malcolm Forde had inhabited 
that northern chateau; how every room in that great house would 
have been brightened and glorified by domestic love ; how sweet to 
go home from her walks to be welcomed by him ; how sweet to stand 
in the porch at eventide watching for his coming — vain, useless 
fancies, which consumed her heart; fancies which she knew to be 
sinful even, but could not put out of her mind. 

Thus passed the second week of Lord Paulyn’s absence, and 
there was as yet no hint of his return. Elizabeth was still free to 
live her own life, a life of utter loneliness, the life of a woman who 
lived in the past rather than in the present; free to wander among 
those solitary hills, with the dog Gregarach for her only companion. 

Wide and varied as had been her wanderings, she had never yet 
crossed the path of Malcolm Forde. She had almost left off hoping 
for or dreading any such encounter. Had she chosen to put her- 
self in his way, to take the village of Dunallen in the course of her 
rambles, or to loiter among the outlying cottages that sprinkled the 
hill-side just around the village, she would have been very sure to 
meet him. But this was just the one thing which Elizabeth, in 
her right mind, could not do. Nor, had she languished to behold 
him as the  fever-parched wayfarer in a dry land languishes for a 
draught of cold water, could she have deliberately waylaid him. 
She knew that to think of him was wrong, yet she thought of him 
by day and by night, having long lost the empire over her thoughts. 
But she was still the mistress of her actions, and could keep them 
pure. ° 

She made the most of the fine weather, however, without com- 




















































ing too near Dunallen ; and even when there came threatenings of a 
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change, menacing clouds again brooding over the mountain peaks, 
she was not alarmed, and left Slogh-na-Dyack as usual, immediately 
after breakfast, with the faithful Gregarach at her side. 

‘ You are not going out to-day, surely,’ said Miss Disney, who 
had come down to the hall to consult the barometer; ‘ the glass has 
gone back to much rain.’ 

‘I thought we ought to have screwed the hand to that particular 
point the week before last,’ answered Elizabeth ; ‘ much rain seemed 
to be the normal condition of Scotland. Yes, Iam going for my 
constitutional. I daresay I shall have a shower, but I’m used to 
that.’ 

‘I’m afraid you'll have a storm, and there’s not much chance of 
shelter among those hills. It’s really very wrong of you to run such 
risks.’ 

‘The risk of catching cold, for instance,’ said Elizabeth con- 
temptuously. ‘I never catch cold. I sometimes think I have a 
charmed life, unassailable by the elements.’ 

‘ You are very lucky, in that particular as well as in so many 
others. I can scarcely put my head out of doors on a damp day 
without paying for my imprudence with neuralgia or influenza.’ 

‘ How disagreeable!’ said Elizabeth, looking at her absently. 
‘Come, Gregarach.’ ‘ 

She walked rapidly away, under the dull threatening sky, leaving 
Hilda in the porch, looking after her thoughtfully. 

‘What a miserable restless creature she is, in spite of her pros- 
perity!’ she said to herself. ‘One ought hardly to envy her. Does 
she ever meet her old lover on those lonely hills, I wonder? No, 
I scarcely think that. He is not the kind of man to run any hazard 
of scorching his wings at the old flame, and she—well, no, I do not 
believe she is bad enough for that. She only wanders about because 
she is discontented, and still madly in love with the man who jilted 
her.’ 

Two hours later those ominous clouds upon the mountain re- 
solved themselves to rain, a dense driving rain that came down like 
a sheet of water, and threatened to extinguish the landscape in 
watery darkness. Miss Disney stood at one of the drawing-room 
windows watching the deluge. 

‘Good heavens, if she is without shelter in such rain as this!’ 
she thought, not without compassion. ‘ What is to become of her ?’ 
And then, with a cynical bitterness, ‘ If she were to catch her death 
of cold it would be very little advantage to me. What is that some 
poet says ?—‘‘ Even in their ashes lurk their wonted fires.” But 

some ashes are quite cold. Nothing would rekindle them.’ 


On the hill-tops that blinding rain made a worse darkness, a 
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confusion of sound as it came sweeping down with a shrill whistling 
noise, like the wind shrieking in the shrouds at sea, while ever and 
anon came the hoarse roar of distant thunder, shaking, or seeming 
to shake, even those deep-rooted hills. Elizabeth stood beneath 
the tempest, looking helplessly about her, the dog cowering at her 
side, wondering what she should do. She was very indifferent to 
small inconveniences in the way of weather, but this was a tempest 
which threatened to sweep her off the mountain-side, to whirl her 
into the teeth of the welkin, unsubstantial and helpless as a tuft of 
thistledown. Even Gregarach, the deerhound, who should have 
been accustomed to this war of the elements, shuddered and was 
afraid. 


f ‘If there were a cave, or anything of that kind, handy,’ she 
1 said to herself, trying to look through the rain. She might as well 
have tried to pierce the curtain of futurity itself. The world was a 
_ thing expunged; there was nothing left but herself, her dog, and the 
’ deluge. 
‘ The barometer was right for once in a way,’ she said. ‘ This 
y is ‘‘much rain.” But I thought barometers were things one ought 
y to read backwards, like gipsy women’s fortune-telling.’ 
Happily she was not unfamiliar with her surroundings, and could 
r, hardly go astray or topple over a precipice unawares. She had 
roamed the mountain too often for that in her two months of resi- 
g dence at Slogh-na-Dyack. She stood quite still, pondering, while 
the pitiless rain drenched her garments, reducing even the comfort- 
3- able sealskin to a black shiny-looking substance, from which the 
4g water ran, not as from a duck’s back, but soaking the fabric ‘ 
0, _thoroughly as it trickled slowly down. 
rd What should she do? where seek her nearest shelter? Yes, 
ot she bethought herself at last of a place of refuge at the base of the 
se lonely hill-side on which she stood, a refuge so insignificant that it 
od had hardly impressed its image on her memory, though she had 
looked down upon it many a time from this very spot; an object 
e- which, in her dire distress to-day, came back to her indistinctly, with 
ke a kind of uncertainty, as a thing which might be real or only an in- 
in vention of her own fancy. 
ym ‘ Yes,’ she thought, ‘I do believe there is one solitary cottage 
down there, at the very foot of this hill. I have a vague recollection 
;! of seeing it, and a thin thread of smoke curling up from its poor little 
9 chimney, a miserable shanty of a place, with grass growing ever so ) 
ith high on the roof; but O, what a comfort it would be to find myself . 
me under a roof of any kind just now! Come, Gregarach, old fellow, 
sut we'll make for the cottage.’ 
It was hard work getting down the steep mountain-side in that 
blinding rain. She had held up her little silk umbrella as well as 
2 she could against the violence of the wind—she had now to furl it 
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and make it her staff. Her feet slipped upon the sodden grass more 
than once during the slow descent, and for the moment she fancied 

it was all over with her, and she must roll down to the valley, 

bruised and beaten to death in her swift course. ‘ Such a nasty dirty 

death!’ she thought, with a shudder. 

But the firm light feet kept their vantage-ground, the slender 
figure held itself erect against the buffeting of the wind and the 
force of the raindrift, and Lady Paulyn arrived finally, only half- 
drowned, in the narrow road at the base of the mountain—a lonely 
cheerless road at the best of times, skirted by a rocky bank, be- 
neath which ran a deep narrow stream, now swollen to the width 
of a small river—a spot that was eminently unattractive except from 
the artistic and Salvator-Rosa point of view—a region of sterility 
and gloom, which hopeless grief might choose for its abode, where 
nature seemed in unison with man’s despair, where the braes never 
bloomed and the birds never sang. 

Yes, there was the cottage, ‘just a but anda ben ;’ grass grow- 
ing high upon the steeply sloping roof, the tiny square window 
obscured by a handful of hay stuffed into one broken pane and a 
fragment of linsey-woolsey in another. The very abode of desolation, 
but still a roof to cover one, Elizabeth thought gladly. 

The door was shut. She knocked, but no one came; then tried 
the latch, and opened the door and peered in, an action which even 
in that moment of extremity brought back the thought of the old 
days at Hawleigh, when she had stood at cottage doors with so light 
a heart, so full of vague hope and unacknowledged love. 

‘May I come in ?’ she asked gently, unable to see whether the 
place were occupied, so profound was the obscurity within. Her dog 
emphasised the question by a fortissimo bark. 

Even that loud inquiry brought no reply. ‘ The place must be 
empty,’ thought Elizabeth, and made bold to enter, Gregarach going 
before her with loud sniffings and a suspicious air. 

The little wretched room was unoccupied, but there was some 
poor apology for furniture in it. A chest of drawers—article most 
dear to the Scottish mind—a battered old table and one chair, a 
few odds and ends of crockery on a shelf in a corner, and a good 
deal of dirt. There were signs of occupation, too; a struggling turf 
fire on the hearth, and beside the fire an old black saucepan contain- 
ing some herby decoction, from which came a faintly aromatic odour. 

‘ Odd,’ thought Elizabeth, ‘ but I suppose the people are out at 
work. Poor creatures, I wonder what work they can find to do in 
such weather as this.’ 

She took off her jacket, which seemed a mere mass of brown 
pulp ; took off her hat, also sealskin reduced to the same pulpy 

condition ; and tried to shake off a little of the water which hung 
in every fold of her garments. She tried to put a little more life 
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into the turf fire, to get something like heat out of it if possible, 
but it was only a lukewarm fire, and she looked about the room in 
vain for more turf or a fagot of wood. 

‘ What a wretched place!’ she said to herself; ‘ and to think that 
some poor creature will come here for comfort by and by when his 
work is done—is thinking of it now, perhaps, and longing for it, and 
calling it home.’ 

She thought of Slogh-na-Dyack, her own suite of rooms, with 
their many windows looking over the water, the infinite luxury, 
the triumph of man’s inventiveness exemplified in every contrivance 
that can make life pleasant; she thought of the dismal contrast be- 
tween this home and hers, and of her own discontented mind, to which 
that costly chateau had seemed no better than a splendid prison. 

‘Why cannot fine scenery and handsome furniture satisfy one’s 
heart ?’ she said to herself. ‘ Why must one always long for some- 
thing else, for some one whose mere presence would make such a 
shelter as this tolerable, for some one in whose company one would 
have no thought of worldly wealth or worldly pleasure ?’ 

She looked round the darksome little room—looked up at the 
low broken ceiling, rain-blistered and stained—looked round with a 
sad smile. 

‘If Malcolm had married me, and poverty had reduced us to such 
a place as this, I would have been happy with him,’ she thought. ‘I 
would have tucked up my sleeves and scrubbed and toiled, and tried 
to make this wretched hovel bright and comfortable for him. It 
would have been my pride to bear deprivation, misery even, for his 
sake. I could then have said to him, ‘‘ You doubted me once, Mal- 
colm,. but is not this real love ?’’’ 

She had seated herself in the solitary chair close by the low oper 
hearth, trying to get a little warmth out of the fading fire, trying 
not to shiver very much with that wretched sensation of cold and 
dampness which had crept over her since she had found shelter 
in the cottage. She had opened the door two or three times and 
looked out, with a faint hope of seeing some indication of fair 
weather, or at least some lessening of the rain ; but the water-drops 
came down with a sullen persistence—came down as she had seen 
them fall day after day from her window, without a break in the 
watery monotony. 

‘I wonder if I shall have to stay here two or three days,’ she 
thought, ‘ while all the Slogh-na-Dyack people are searching the 

country for me, and a private detective watching all outward-bound 
vessels that leave the Clyde, lest I should have taken it in my head 
to run away to America? It really seems as if I should have to 
choose between staying here all day and all night, or walking home 
in the wet. If I could only see a stray boy—a native boy inured to 
rain—I might send him home for a carriage.’ 
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But looking for stray boys seemed almost as hopeless as watch- 
ing for the ending of the rain; so Elizabeth shut the door, and 
went back to the dismal hearth, which became every minute colder 
and more dismal, and to her own sad useless thoughts. 

She was startled from her reverie presently by a sudden activity 
on the part of Gregarach, who had been quiet enough hitherto, 
having stretched himself among the ashes, in the hope of getting 
warm, where he had lain until now, dozing fitfully, and looking up 
at his mistress wistfully ever and anon, as who should say, ‘ We 
might surely have found better quarters.’ 

Now he started to his feet, gave his short bark, like the ser- 
geant’s cry of ‘Attention!’ and ran to the door communicating with 
the other chamber of the cottage ; a darksome little den, into which 
Elizabeth had looked when she first took shelter; a room which had 
seemed to her utterly empty. The door was a little way ajar; the 
dog pushed it open with his nose, and rushed in. 

Elizabeth started up, not frightened—fear and Elizabeth Lut- 
trell had ever been strangers—only anxious; while there flashed across 
her brain old stories of Scottish shelters, and faithful dogs, whose 
sagacity had protected their masters from murder. 

‘I have my watch and purse,’ she thought, ‘ and all these fool- 
ish diamond rings, which I put on my fingers every morning from 
sheer habit, just as a red Indian tricks himself out with beads and 
wampum. I should be rather a valuable booty. And this cottage 
has an uncanny look at the best of times, standing alone, under 
the shadow of the hill, and with that deep dark river running yonder, 
ready to swallow up murdered travellers.’ 

She was not frightened, though it was not beyond the scope of 
possibility that this vision, conjured up half in jest, might be realised 
in hideous earnest. That sad and bitter smile, so frequent on her 
lips of late, lighted up her face just now, as she thought how such 
things have been, and how lives more precious than hers had come 
to dark and terrible ending. . 

How well that swift river could keep a secret! It would be so 
easy a matter to dispose of her. The dog might give a little trouble, 
perhaps, but a knock on the head would make an end of him, and 
what resistance could she offer? Then would follow a -long and 
tedious quest ; rewards offered, heaven and earth moved, as it were, 
on behalf of a lady of quality, but the mystery for ever unsolved. 
Dark scandals invented perhaps; her reputation tarnished by foul 
imaginations. Some people preferring the belief that she was living 
a shameful secret life somewhere, to the simpler theory of her un- 
timely death. 

She could almost fancy what society would say of her in years 
to come, when her husband had married again and forgotten her. 

‘O, there was another Lady Paulyn, you know, who disappeared 
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in a curious manner. No one knows whether she is alive or dead ; 
but Lord Paulyn married again, all the same—his cousin—a Miss 
Disney, a much more suitable match. The first wife was a very 
pretty woman, gave capital parties, and so on; but they did not 
live happily together.’ 

And he would hear of her dark fate, and wonder, and be sorry. 
Yes, surely even his stony heart would be moved by her dismal 
end; that most horrible of all dooms, at least to the minds of the 
survivors, the fate about which there is uncertainty. 

She had time for all these thoughts while Gregarach was sniffing 
about the inner room. 

Presently he set up a piteous whine ; whereupon Elizabeth, with 
a calm fixed face, as of one who goes to her doom, pushed the door 
open again—it had swung to behind the dog—and went. boldly into 
the gloomy den, where murder perchance lurked in the shadow of the 
sloping roof. 

The dog was standing with his forepaws upon a miserable little 
bed; a bed she had not observed in her first inspection of the 
chamber; a bed set into the wall, cupboard fashion, after the 
manner of some Scottish beds, the lower end inclosed by a wooden 
shutter, the head sheltered by a checked blue curtain, limp and 
ragged. 

A withered skinny hand grasped this meagre drapery. Hardly 
the hand of a stalwart assassin; a hand of a dirty waxen hue, wasted 
by age or sickness; and a feeble voice entreated plaintively, ‘ Tak’ 
awa’ the dog.’ 

Elizabeth ran to the bed. ‘ Don’t be frightened, he won’t hurt 
you,’ she said. ‘Down, Gregarach ; down, old fellow. Indeed you 
needn’t be afraid of him; he’s a sensible affectionate fellow.’ 

The dog licked his mistress’s hand, as if in grateful acknowledg- 
ment of this praise. She had as yet seen no more of the occupant 
of the bed than that skinny hand clutching the curtain ; but the cur- 
tain was drawn back now, revealing a ghastly figure; a woman, old, or 
made prematurely old by toil and care and sickness; a face haggard 
as death itself, under a tumbled nightcap; dim eyes staring at the 
intruder with vague wonder. 

‘Something to drink,’ gasped this helpless creature ; ‘ for God’s 
sake give me something—the stuff that auld Becky made.’ 

Elizabeth looked round her helplessly. She could see no sign 
of a cooling draught for those pale parched lips; not even a pitcher 
of water, much less the stuff concocted by old Becky, whoever that 
person might be. 

‘0, where shall I find you something?’ she said. ‘Poor soul, 
I’ll do anything in the world for you, if you’ll tell me how.’ 

‘The stuff by the fire,’ said the woman; ‘but dinna leave yon 
doggie with me.’ ~ 
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The stuff by the fire; that dark concoction in the saucepan. 
The recollection of it flashed upon Elizabeth. She called her dog, 
and went back to the outer room; found a cracked mug, poured 
some of the dark-looking drink into it, and carried it back to the 
sick woman, and held it gently to the dry lips, supporting the weary 
head upon her arm, with a touch of that natural tenderness which 
had endeared her to the cottagers at Hawleigh. 

‘ Have you been long ill?’ she asked. 

‘Three weary weeks. I’ve keepit my bed three weeks, but I 
was bad before; all my limbs aching, and a weight on my head. 
I could hardly keep about to do for myself and my son; he’s 
a farm labourer, beyond Dunallen; and then I was forced to give 
up, and tak’ to my bed. The fever’s been mickle bad about these 
parts.’ 

‘ The fever!’ repeated Elizabeth, with a faint shiver, but not any 
shrinking motion of the arm that supported the sick woman’s head. 

‘ Yes, it’s been varra bad ; maybe you shouldna be in here; some 
folks call it catching, but I dinna ken. The Lord knows where I 
could have caught it, for there’s few folks come my way to bring 
me so much as a fever, except the new minister. I suppose you’re 
the minister’s wife ?’ 

Elizabeth smiled at the question. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I’m not 
the minister’s wife. It was only selfishness that brought me here ; I 
was caught in the storm, and came to your cottage for shelter. 
But now I am here I may be able to help to get you well. I can 
send you wine, and tea, jelly, broth, all kinds of things to strengthen 
you. And a doctor, too, if you’ve had no doctor.’ 

‘I’ve had auld Becky, she kens as much as ony doctor; and the 
new minister, he knows a deal. And he brings me wine and things, 
but it’s very little that I can tak’ the noo, I’m so low. There’s some 
wine in yon cupboard ; you might gie me a drappie.’ 

‘ Let me settle your pillow more comfortably first.’ 

She arranged the pillow, fever-tainted perhaps; the whole cham- 
ber had a faint foetid odour that tried her sorely. But fear of death, 
even in this den, where lurked a foe scarce less deadly than the 
assassin of her imagination, she had none. The day was past when 
her life had been worth cherishing. She placed the pillow under the 
weary head, wiped the damp brow with her handkerchief, murmured a 
few comforting words, phrases she had learned in the brief period of 
her ministrations, and then went to the cupboard, a little hutch in 
a corner, to seek for the wine. 

The new minister; that was he, no doubt. She touched the bot- 
tle almost reverently, thinking that his hand had sanctified it. The 
woman hardly put her lips to the cup; it was only by gentle en- 
treatings that Elizabeth could induce her to take a few spoonfuls of 
the wine. Not all the vintages of Oporto could have brought back 
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life or vigour to that worn-out habitation of clay, in which the soul 
fluttered feebly, before departing for ever. 

There was a Bible on a chair by the shuttered end of the bed. 

‘ Will you read me a chapter?’ asked the woman, after an inter- 
val of feeble groanings and muttered lamentations. 

Elizabeth opened the book immediately, chose that chapter of 
chapters, that tender farewell address of Christ to his Apostles, the 
fourteenth of St. John, and began to read in her low earnest voice, 
as she had read many a time in the sunny cottages at Hawleigh, 
with the bees humming in the myrtle-bushes outside the window, 
the green trees waving gently under the summer sky. This gloomy 
hovel in the shadow of the mountain seemed a bit of another world. 

She read on till the patient sank into an uneasy slumber, 
breathing heavily. And then, seeing her to all appearance fast 
asleep, Elizabeth laid the book down, and looked at her watch. It 
was nearly five o’clock; the day, which had been dark at two, was 
growing darker; the rain, which she could just see through the 
cloudy glass of the narrow casement, was still coming down steadily, 
with no symptom of abatement. 

‘It is clear I shall have no alternative between walking home 
in the rain or staying here all night,’ thought Elizabeth. ‘Or, stay: 
this poor soul spoke of her son; he will come home by and by, 
perhaps, and he might fetch the carriage for me.’ 

There was comfort in this hope. Though not afraid of the fever, 
she was not a little desirous to escape from that tainted atmosphere, 
in which to breathe was discomfort. And yet it seemed cruel to 
leave that helpless creature, perhaps to die alone. 

‘I must try to find a nurse for her, somehow,’ she thought ; 
‘Tl ask her about this old Becky when she wakes. It seems 
almost inhuman to let her lie here alone.’ 

She wondered that Malcolm Forde had not done more for this 
stricken creature. But there were doubtless many such in his flock, 
and he had done his utmost in bringing her wine and coming to see 
her now and then. 

The woman had been asleep about half-an-hour, while Elizabeth 
sat and watched her, thinking her own sad thoughts, when the 
outer door was opened. It was the son returning from his work, 
no doubt.. Elizabeth rose, and went to meet him, anxious to have 
tidings of her whereabouts conveyed to Slogh-na-Dyack before night- 
fall. 

She had her hand upon the door between the two rooms, when 
another hand pushed it gently open. Drawing back a little, she found 
herself face to face with Malcolm Forde. 

She could see, plainly enough, that for the first few moments 
he failed to recognise her in the half-light of that dismal chamber. 
He looked at her, first in simple wonder, then with eager scrutiny. 
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‘Good God,’ he cried at last, ‘is it you ?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered, with a feeble pitiful attempt to take things 
lightly. ‘Did you not know we were such near neighbours ? 
Strange, isn’t it, how people are drawn together from all the ends 
of the earth, Parthians and Medes and Elamites, and the dwellers 
in Mesopotamia ?’ 

He seemed hardly to hear her. He was looking at the bed, 
with an expression of unspeakable horror. 

‘Come into the next room,’ he said, drawing her quickly across 
the threshold, and shutting the door upon the sick chamber. ‘ What 
brought you to this place ?’ 

‘Accident. I came here to find shelter from the rain.’ 

‘You had better have stayed in the rain. But God grant that 
you may have taken no harm! I come here daily, and stay beside 
that poor creature’s bed for an hour at a time. But I believe cus- 
tom has made me fever-proof. You must get home instantly, Lady 
Paulyn; and take all possible precautions against infection. That 
woman has a fever which may be—which I fear is—contagious ; but 
I trust in God that your superb health may defy contagion, if you 
are only reasonably careful.’ 

He opened the outer door to its widest extent. ‘Let us have 
as much air as we can, even if we have some rain with it,’ he said. 
‘It is too wet for you to go home on foot. I must find some one to 
run to Slogh-na-Dyack and fetch your carriage.’ 

‘ You know where I live, then ?’ with a wounded air. It seemed 
so stony-hearted of him to be quite familiar with the fact of her 
vicinity, and yet never to have broken down the barriers of reserve, 
never to have approached her in his sacred character. To be care- 
ful for all the rest of his flock, for all the other sinners in this world 
—Fiji islanders even—and to have not one thought, not one care; 
no touch of pity for her. 

‘ Yes,’ he answered, in his cool grave way, imperturbable as the 
very rock, looking at his watch thoughtfully. ‘The young man will 
not be home till seven perhaps. I must go to Slogh-na-Dyack my- 
self.’ 

‘What, through this rain! O, please don’t. You'll catch your 
death of cold.’ 

‘I came here through this rain, and I am very well protected,’ 
he said, glancing at his mackintosh. ‘ Yes, that is the only way. 
Promise me that you will stand at this open door till your carriage 
comes for you.’ 

‘ But if that poor soul should call me, if she should be thirsty 
again, I can’t refuse to attend to her, can I, Mr. Forde ?” 

‘What, you have been attending to her—hanging over her to 
give her drink ?’ with a look of intense pain. 

‘Yes; I have been arranging her bed a little, and giving her 
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some of the wine you brought, and doing what I could to make her 
comfortable. It reminds me of—of the old time at Hawleigh, 
when I had a short attack of benevolence. O, please don’t look so 
anxious. Iam sure not to catch the fever. What is that line of 
somebody’s ?—‘‘ Death shuns the wretch who fain the blow would 
meet.” I am just the kind of useless person who never dies of any- 
thing but extreme old age. You will see me creeping round Hyde 
Park, forty years hence, in a yellow chariot and a poke bonnet, 
with pug-dogs and a vinegar-faced companion.’ 

‘ You have not left off your old random talk,’ he said regret- 
fully. ‘I cannot forbid you to obey the dictates of humanity. If 
the poor old woman should ask you for anything, you must give it. 
But do not bend over her more than you can help, and do not stay 
in that room longer than is absolutely necessary. I have arranged 
with a woman at Dunallen to come and nurse her. She will be here 
to-night.’ 

‘I’m glad of that, and I shall be still more glad if you will let 
me contribute to your poor. MayIsend you a cheque to-morrow ?” 

‘ You may send me as many cheques as you like. And now, 
good-bye. _ The carriage will be here before I can return.’ 

He gave her his hand, with an air so frank and friendly that it 
stung her almost as if it had been an insult, pressed the little ice- 
cold hand she gave him in his friendly clasp, and went out into the 
rain. 

‘He never, never, never could have loved me,’ she said to her- 
self, looking after him with a piteous face, and bursting into a pas- 
sion of tears. What had she expected ? That he, Malcolm Forde, 
the man who had given his life to God’s service, would fall on his 
knees at the feet of Lord Paulyn’s wife, in the surprise of that 
sudden meeting, and tell her how she had broken his heart five 
years ago, and how she was still much more dear to him than hon- 
our, or the love of God ? 

‘He looked frightened at the idea of my having caught the 
fever,’ she thought, when she had recovered from that foolish burst 
of passionate anger, bitter disappointment, unreasoning and unrea- 
sonable love. ‘ But that was only from a philanthropic point of view ; 
just as a family doctor would have done. Was there ever any one so 
impenetrable ? One would think we had never been more than the 
most commonplace acquaintance, and had only parted from each 
other a week ago.’ 

She stood leaning against the door-post, looking at the dreary 
waste of sodden turf, the fast-flowing river, the mountain on the 
other side of the valley, which was like a twin brother of the moun- 
tain behind the cottage. 

She stood thus, lost in gloomy thought, thought that was more 
gloomy than the landscape, more monotonous than the rain, when a 
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footstep sounded a little way off. She looked up and saw Mr. Forde 
coming back to her. 

‘I met a lad who was able to carry the message faster than I 
could,’ he said, ‘so I have returned to prevent your running any 
risk by ministering to that poor soul yonder.’ 

He looked into the other room; the woman was still asleep. He 
waited a little by the bed-side, and then came back to the doorway 
where Elizabeth stood looking out at the turbid water. 

‘ How long is it since you were caught in the rain ?’ he asked— 
a foolish question, perhaps, inasmuch as it had rained without 
ceasing for the last four hours. 

‘I hardly know ; it seems an age. I was wandering about the 
mountain for ever so long, not knowing what to do, till I happened 
to remember this cottage, and then we came down, my poor 
drenched dog and I, and crept in here for refuge. And I seem to 
have been here half a lifetime.’ 

Half a lifetime, and more than a lifetime, she thought ; for were 
not the joys and sorrows of any common existence concentrated in 
this meeting with him? The dog was licking his hand, with abject 
affection, as if he too had known this man years ago, and been 
parted from him, and loved him passionately throughout that 
severance ; but strange creatures of the dog-tribe had a habit of 
attaching themselves to Mr. Forde, 

‘And you have been in your wet clothes all this time,’ he said 
anxiously, with the pastor’s grave solicitude, not the lover’s alarm. 
‘I fear you may suffer for this unfortunate business.’ 

‘ Rheumatism, or sciatica, or lumbago, or something of that 
kind,’ she said ; ‘ those seem such old woman’s complaints. I dare- 
say I shall have a fearful attack of rheumatism, and my doctor and 
I will call it neuralgia, out of politeness. No one on the right side 
of thirty would own to rheumatism.’ This, with her lightest good- 
society manner. 

‘I should recommend you to send for your doctor directly yo 
get home, and take precautionary measures.’ 

‘I have no doctor,’ she answered, a little impatiently ; ‘I hate 
doctors. They could not save the child I loved—and—’ Her lip 
quivered, and the dark beautiful eyes filled, but she brushed away 
the tears quickly, deeply ashamed of that confession of weakness. 

‘You have lost a child ?’ said Mr. Forde; ‘I heard nothing of 
that. I know very little of the history of my old friends since I 
left England. I did hear of your dear father’s death, and was 
deeply grieved, but I have heard little more of those I knew at 
Hawleigh.’ 

Not a word of her marriage; but he had heard of that, no doubt; 
had heard and had felt no surprise, taking it for granted that she 
was engaged to Lord Paulyn when he set forth upon his mission. 
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‘I am sincerely sorry to hear you have lost one so dear to you. 
But God, who saw fit to take your little one away, may, in his good 
time—’ 

‘ Please do not say that to me. I know what you are going to 
say; it has been said to me so often, and it only makes me more 
miserable. I could never love another child as I loved him, the one 
who was snatched away from me just when he was growing brighter 
and lovelier every day. I could never trust myself to love another 
child. I would keep it a stranger to my heart. I would take pains 
to keep it at a distance from me. I should think it a dishonour to 
my dead boy to love any other child. But don’t let us speak of him. 
I have been forbidden ever to speak or to think of him.’ 

‘Forbidden? By whom ?’ 

‘ By the doctors. I don’t know what made me speak of him 
just now. It is like letting loose a flood of poisoned waters.’ 

He looked at her gravely, wonderingly, with a look of unspeak- 
able sorrow. Was it for this she had broken faith with hin? Had 
all the splendours and vanities of the world brought her so little joy ? 
The wan and sunken cheek, the too brilliant eye, told of a heart ill 
at ease, of a life that was not peace. 

‘ Let us talk of yourself,’ she said, in an eager hurried manner. 
‘I hope you found the life—about which you had dreamed so long 
—a realisation of your brightest visions ?’ 

‘ Yes,’ he answered with a far-off look, which of old had always 
suggested to Elizabeth that she was of very small account in his 
life. ‘ Yes, I have not been disappointed ; God has been very good to 
me. I go back to my work at the close of this year, and to work 
in a wider field.’ 

‘You go back again, back again to that strange world!’ with a 
faint shudder. ‘ How little you can care for your life, and for all 
that makes life worth having !’ 

‘ For life itself, for the bare privilege of existence in this par- 
ticular world, I do not care very much; but I should like to be 
permitted to finish my work, so far as one man can finish his allotted 
portion of so vast a work.’ 

‘ And the savages,’ said Elizabeth, ‘did they never try to kill 
you ?’ 

‘No,’ he answered, smiling at her look of terror. ‘ Before they 
could quite make up their minds to do that, I had taught them to 
love me.’ 

‘ And you will go out to them again, and die there! For if they 
spare you, fever will strike you down, perhaps, or the sea swallow 
you up alive in some horrible shipwreck. How can you be so cruel 
—to yourself ?’ 

‘Cruel to myself in choosing a pathway that has already led me 
to happiness, or at least to supreme content!’ 
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‘Supreme content! What, you had nothing to regret in that 
Greary, dreary world? O, I know that it is full of flowers and 
splendid tropical foliage, and roofed over with blue skies, and lighted 
by larger stars, and washed by greener waves, than we ever see here; 
but it must be so dreary—twelve thousand miles from everything.’ 

‘From Bond-street, and the Burlington - arcade, and the Royal 
Academy, and the opera-houses,’ said Mr. Forde, as if he had been 
talking to a wayward child. “ 

‘Do you think I am not tired enough of those things and this 
world?’ she cried passionately. ‘ Why do you speak to me as if I 
were a baby that had never cut open the parchment of its toy-drum 
to find out where the noise came from? I asked you a question just 
now. Had you nothing to regret in your South-Sea islands ?’ 

‘ Nothing, except my own worldly nature, which still clung to 
the things of earth.’ 

She looked at him curiously, wondering whether she was one of 
those things of earth for which his weak soul had hankered. His 
perfect coolness was beyond measure exasperating to her. It was 
not that she for one moment ignored the fact that for those two 
there could be no such thing as friendship—no sweet communion 
of soul with soul, secure from all peril of earthly passion, in that 
calm region where love has never entered. She knew that this 
accidental meeting was a thing not to be repeated without hazard 
to her peace in this world and the next, or to such poor semblance 
of peace as was still hers. Yet she was angry with him for his 
placid smile, his friendly anxiety for her welfare, the quiet tones 
that had never faltered since he first greeted her, the grave eyes 
that looked at her with such passionless kindliness. If he had said 
to her, ‘ Elizabeth, I have never ceased to love you—we must meet 
no more upon this earth’— she would have been content ; but, as 
it was, she stood looking moodily down at the angry river, dyed red 
with the clay from its rugged banks, telling herself over and over 
again that he had never loved her, that he was altogether adamant. 

Being a woman, and not a woman strong in the power of self- 
government, she could not long devour her heart in silence. The 
wayward reckless spirit sought a relief in words, however foolish. 

‘You do not even ask me if I am happy,’ she said, ‘or how 
I prospered after your desertion of me.’ 

‘ Desertion !’ he echoed, with a short laugh; ‘ women have a 
curious way of misstating facts. My desertion of you! Desertion 
is a good word. Forgive me for not having inquired after your happi- 
ness, Lady Paulyn. I had a right to suppose that you were as happy 
as every woman ought to be who has deliberately chosen her own lot 
in life. I trust the choice in your case was a fortunate one.’ 

‘I had no choice,’ she answered, in a dull despairing tone, look- 
ing at the river, not daring to look at him. ‘I had no choice. I 
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went the way Fate drifted me, as helpless or as indifferent as that 
tangle of weeds yonder, carried headlong down the stream. I was 
miserable at home with my sisters; so, thinking any kind of life 
must be better than the life-I led with them, I married. I have no 
right to complain of my marriages it has given me all the things 
I used to fancy I cared about, long ago, when’I was a vain silly 
girl ; nor have I any right to complain of my husband, for he has 
been much better to me than I have ever been to him.’ 

‘Why do you palter with the truth ?’ he cried sternly, turning 
upon her with an angrier look than she had seen in his face, even 
on the day when they parted. ‘ Why do you try to disguise plain 
facts, and to deceive me, even now? What pleasure can it give you 
to fool me just once more? What do you mean by being drifted 
into your marriage, or why pretend that you married Lord Paulyn 
because you were miserable at home? You were engaged to him 
before you left your aunt’s house. You were married to him as soon 
as my back was turned.’ 

‘ That is false!’ cried Elizabeth. ‘I was not engaged to him 
till you had left England.’ 

‘ What, he was not your accepted lover when I saw you in Eaton- 
place—when I showed you that newspaper ?’ 

‘He was not. The newspaper and you were both wrong. I had 
refused Lord Paulyn twice. The last rejection took place the night 
before that morning, the night of the private theatricals at the 
Rancho.’ She held her head high now, the sweet lips curved in a 
scornful smile, proud of her folly—proud, even though she*had 
wrecked her own life, and had perchance shadowed his, by that 
very foolishness. 

‘And you suffered me to think you the basest of women—to 
surrender that which was dearer to me than my very life—only be- 
cause you were too proud to tell me the truth !’ 

‘Would you have believed if I had told you? I don’t think 
you would. You had judged me beforehand. You would hardly let 
me speak. You believed a printed lie rather than my piteous looks 
—the love that had almost offered itself to you unasked that night 
at Hawleigh. You could think that a woman who loved you like 
that would change in two little months—could be tempted away 
from you by the love of rank and money. I never thought that you 
could leave me like that. I was sure that you would come back to 
me. O God, how I waited and watched for your coming! how I 
hated those fine sunshiny rooms in Eaton-place which saw my 
misery! And then when I went back to Hawleigh, thinking I might 
see you again, perhaps, and you might forgive me, I was just in 
time to hear your farewell sermon. And when I went to your lodgings 
the next morning, to beg for your forgiveness—yes, I wanted you 
to forgive me before you left us all for ever—I was just too late to 
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see you. Fate was adverse once more. The train had carried you 
away.’ 

‘You went to my lodgings!’ he exclaimed, with breathless in- 
tensity. ‘ You would have asked me to forgive you, me, the blind 
besotted fool who had been duped by his own passion! You loved 
me well enough to have done that, Elizabeth !’ 

‘I would have kissed the dust at your feet. There is no humili- 
ation I could have deemed too great if I could have only won your 
forgiveness ; not won your love back again—the hope of that had 
no place in my heart.’ 

‘My love!’ he said, with a bitter smile. ‘When did that ever 
cease to be yours ?’ 

Her whole face changed as he spoke, glorified by the greatness 
of her joy. He had loved her once—and that once had been for ever! 

But not long did passion hold Malcolm Forde in its thrall. He 
felt the foolishness of his words so soon as they had been uttered. 

‘It is worse than idle to speak of these things now,’ he said. 
‘If I wronged you by a groundless accusation, you wronged me still 
more deeply by withholding the truth. That day changed the colour 
of our lives. Of my life I can only say that it is the life to which I 
had long aspired, which I would have sacrificed for no lesser reason 
than my love for you. It has fully satisfied my desires. I will not 
say there have been no thorns in my path, only that it is a path 
from which no earthly temptation could now withdraw me. For 
yourself, Lady Paulyn, I can only trust—as I shall pray in many a 
prayer in the days to come, when we two shall be on opposite sides 
of the world—that your life may be filled with all the blessings 
which Heaven reserves for those who strive to make the best use of 
earthly advantages.’ 

‘You mean that having made a wretched mistake in my mar- 
riage, and having lost the child who made life bright for me, I am 
to console myself by church-going and district-visiting, and by see- 
ing my name in the subscription list of every charity.’ 

‘The field is very wide,’ he said, every trace of passion gone 
from voice and manner. ‘ You need not be restricted to a conven- 
tional rdle. There are innumerable modes of helping one’s fellow 
creatures, and no one need despair of originality in well-doing.’ 

‘It is not in me,’ she answered wearily. ‘ And if I were ever 
so inclined to help my fellow creatures, my opportunities hence- 
forward are likely to be limited. I have been guilty of culpable 
extravagance ; it is so difficult to calculate the expense of what one 
does in society, and I never was good at mental arithmetic. In plain 
words, I have made my husband angry by the amount of my bills, 
and I shall henceforward have very little money at my command.’ 

‘I should have supposed that Lady Paulyn’s pin-money would 
be an ample fund for benevolence, which need not always be costly,’ 
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said Mr. Forde, conceiving this self-abasement to be merely a mode 
of excusing her disinclination for a life of usefulness. 

‘IT have no pin-money,’ she answered carelessly. ‘I refused to 
have a settlement. When a woman marries as much above her as 
I did, there is always an idea of sale and barter. I would not have 
the price set down in the bond.’ 

‘Your husband will no doubt remember that generous refusal 
when he has recovered from any vexation your unthinking extrava- 
gance may have caused him.’ 

‘I don’t know. We have a knack of saying disagreeable things 
to each other. I have not much indulgence to expect from him. 
Do you ever pass our house at Slogh-na-Dyack ?’ 

‘ Sometimes.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ she thought, with exceeding bitterness; and he 
had never been tempted to cross the threshold, never constrained, in 
his own despite, as passion would constrain a man who could feel, to 
enter the house in which she lived, to see with his own eyes whether 
she was happy or miserable. 

‘And yet he talks of having never ceased to love me,’ she said 
to herself. 

Then resuming her old light tone—the tone that had so often 
jarred upon his ear in the bygone time—she said, 

‘When next you pass Slogh-na-Dyack, think of me as a prisoner 
inside those high white walls, a prisoner looking out at the water, 
and envying the white-sailed ships that are sailing round Can- 
tyre, the sea-gulls flying over the hills. It is a very fine house, and 
I have everything i in it that a reasonable woman could desire; but 
I feel that it is my prison, somehow.’ 

‘ How do you mean ?’ 

‘Lord Paulyn has brought nie here to retrench. He is a 
millionaire, I believe, but millionaires are not fond of spending 
money, and, as I told you just now, I have spent his with both 
hands. Pray don’t think that I am complaining, only—only, 
when you go past my house, think of me as a solitary prisoner within 
its walls, and pity me if you can.’ 

The assumed lightness was all gone now, and in its stead came 
piteous tones of appeal. 

‘Pity you!’ he cried passionately. ‘Are you trying to find out 
the quickest way to break my heart? You had always a knack at 
playing with hearts. Elizabeth, do not speak to me any more. 
Pity me. Iam weaker than water. Why do you not tell me that 
you are happy—that the world, and the pleasures and triumphs of 
the world, are all-sufficient for you? Why do you wish to distract 
my soul by these suggestions of misery? And to-night, perhaps, 
amongst your friends, you will be all life and brightness—a creature 
of smiles and sunshine—as you were in the play that night.’ 
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‘I can act still,’ she said, with a faint laugh. ‘But it is to 
much trouble to do that at-Slogh-na-Dyack. I have no friends 
there ; it is a hermitage, without the peace of mind that can make 
a hermitage pleasant. Don’t look at me so sorrowfully. I shall go 
back to London, I daresay, in the spring, if I am good, and shall 
give parties, and spend more money, while you are among your Fiji 
islanders.’ 

Malcolm Forde answered nothing, but stood with a gloomy brow 
staring at the rushing water. What a shallow nature it seemed, this 
soul of the girl he had loved once and for ever; what a childish per- 
versity and capriciousness, and yet what dreary suggestions there 
were in all her talk of a depth of misery lurking below this seem- 
ing lightness! Ah, what torture to part from her thus, knowing 
nothing of what her life was like in the present, what it might be- 
come in the future; knowing only that it was not peace, and that 
all those loftier hopes and nobler dreams which had sustained him 
in the darkest hours of his existence were to her a dead letter ! 

They kept silence, both watching that dark and turbid river, 
almost as if it had been that river in the under world by which 
they must each stand one day, waiting for the grim ferryman. But 
in a little while the sound of wheels mingled with the noise of the 
water — wheels and horses’ feet approaching swiftly on the wet 
mountain road. 

‘Thank God!’ said Mr. Forde; ‘the carriage at last. How 
you shiver! I must beg you to remember what I have said about 
taking prompt means to ward off cold, and it would be as well to 
take some precautionary steps against infection: not that I fear any 
danger from that,’ he added hopefully. Then, looking at her with 
undisguised tenderness—for was it not, as he believed, his very last 
look ?—‘ Elizabeth, I shall pray for you all my life. If the prayers 
of any other than yourself can give you peace and good thoughts 
and a happy life, you will never lack those blessings. Good-bye.’ 

He held her hand for a little while, looking at her with those 
dark searching eyes which she had feared even before she loved 
him, looking through her very soul, trying to pierce the thin veil of 
pretence, to fathom the mystery within. But even at the last she 
was a mystery too deep for his plummet-line. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, and not one word more, remembering that 
other parting, when, if speech could have come out of her stubborn 
lips, she might have kept him ail her life. What could she say now 
except good-bye ? 

He put her into the dainty little brougham, wrapped her in the 
soft folds of a fur-lined carriage-rug, gave the coachman strict injunc- 
tions to drive home as fast as his horses would safely carry him, 
and then stood bare-headed at the cottage-door watching her 
departure. 





















